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I. INTRODUCTION* 


Raymond L. Heacock 

Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
Pasadena , California 


The Ranger Block III program, consisting of Rangers 
VI, VII, VIII, and IX, has been successfully completed. 
Ranger VI impacted within 32 km of its target in Mare 
Tranquillitatis but failed to provide lunar photographs. 
Ranger VII provided 4308 photographs of the lunar sur- 
face and impacted within 16 km of its target in the area 
subsequently named Mare Cogniturn.** 

The Ranger VIII and IX missions culminated in im- 
pact in their preselected target areas on February 20, 
1965, and March 24, 1965, and returned to Earth 7137 
and 5814 photographs of the lunar surface, respectively. 
Together with the 4308 Ranger VII photographs, a total 
of 17,259 photographs of the Moon were provided by 
the Ranger Block III program. Both Rangers VIII and 
IX performed as well as, or better than, Ranger VII. 

This Report presents the preliminary results of the 
analyses of the Ranger VIII and IX lunar photographs by 


*Final manuscript received July 30, 1965. 

**800 JPL Technical Report No. 32-700, Ranger VII: Part 1, 
Mission Report (December 15, 1965) and Part II, Experimenters' 
Analyses and Interpretations (February 10, 1965). 


the team of experimenters appointed by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, with emphasis 
on the qualitative interpretations of the photographs. 
The longer-term quantitative study of the Ranger VII 
photographs is underway, and the Ranger VIII and IX 
mission photographs are being added to that effort. 

A. Experimenter Team 

The National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
initiated the Ranger Block III program in mid-1961 as 
a follow-on to the earlier Ranger Block II program. The 
primary objective of Block III was to obtain close-up 
photographs of the lunar surface with significantly better 
resolution than could be obtained from Earth. Such pho- 
tographs were expected to provide information about 
the small-scale topographic features of the Moon’s sur- 
face needed for Projects Surveyor and Apollo. NASA 
appointed an experimenter group made up of a technical 
team and a scientific team to aid in the planning of the 
photographic mission. These teams worked with the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory to ensure that the photographs 
obtained from successful Ranger flights would provide 
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significant new information about the Moon, and they 
were responsible for reporting the scientific results. The 
original experimenter group for the Ranger Block II 
photographic experiment was: 

Scientific team 

Dr. G. P. Kuiper, University of Arizona 

Dr. E. M. Shoemaker, U. S. Geological Survey 

Dr. H. C, Urey, University of California, San Diego 

Technical Team 

Mr. E. F. Dobies, Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
Mr. R. L. Heacock, Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
Dr. A. R. Hibbs, Jet Propulsion Laboratory 

This group also had the responsibility for the early 
phase of the Ranger Block III photographic experiment. 
The present appointments were formalized in July of 
1963. Dr. A. R. Hibbs and Mr. E. F, Dobies had accepted 
other positions and were no longer associated with the 
Ranger project. Dr. G. P. Kuiper was appointed as the 
Principal Investigator, and Mr. E. A. Whitaker, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, was added to the group to further 
strengthen the scientific team. 

B. Television Description 

There were no physical changes made in the Ranger 
VII television subsystem configuration for Rangers VIII 
and IX. However, certain camera electrical gain adjust- 
ments were made to increase the sensitivity of the Fn, 
Pi and P 2 cameras, which used f/2 optics. This gain 
change lowered the peak white from 2700 to approxi- 
mately 1500 ft-L. The television subsystem is described 
in detail in Part I of Technical Report No, 32-700. 

C. Impact-Area Selection 

The lunar maria have become categorized on the basis 
of the slight shift of their reflected solar spectra toward 
the red or blue. Ranger VII impacted the “red” mare 
area now called Mare Cognitum. Since further classifica- 
tion of lunar maria was scientifically significant and im- 
portant to the manned landing program, it was decided 
that Ranger VIII should sample a representative “blue” 
mare. The launch window for Ranger VIII permitted the 


selection of the “blue” Mare Tranquillitatis as a target. 
The specific site was also constrained to the Apollo land- 
ing zone for classification of the small-scale topography 
of a specific landing area. The target for the February 
17, 1965, launch day was 24°E and 3°N selenographic 
coordinates. 

The Ranger VIII flight was successfully carried out, 
with impact occurring at 24.8°E and 2.6°N on February 
20, 1965, at 1:58 PST. The spacecraft-trajectory geometry 
permitted a camera trace across the lunar surface which 
covered a wide area and provided the potential of good 
stereo through spatially separated, overlapping views of 
the surface. It was, therefore, decided that a terminal 
orientation maneuever was not desired. The composite 
coverage obtained by Ranger VIII is shown in Fig. 1. 
The lack of a terminal orientation maneuver limited the 
achieved resolution to approximately 1.5 m, as compared 
to the 0.5 m achieved with Ranger VII. 

Since “red” and “blue” maria had been sampled by 
Rangers VII and VIII, the prime alternatives for Ranger 
IX were highland terrain and targets of specific scientific 
interest. It was decided that the latter would be given 
priority, and the crater Alphonsus was selected as the 
prime target for Ranger IX. The choice of Alphonsus 
was based on the suspected internal activity, as evi- 
denced by observation and Kozyrev’s spectra of an 
apparent gaseous discharge near the central peak, the 
dark-haloed craters, and the extensive system of rilles*. 
In addition, the crater walls and portions of the crater 
floor were expected to provide data on typical highland 
terrain types. The specific target was 2.5°YV and 13°S 
selenographic coordinates and represented a compromise 
between seeing the central peak and the eastern dark- 
haloed craters and rilles. In order to accommodate the 
constraints of this target, the first 2 days of the launch 
window were eliminated. 

The Ranger IX impact point at 2.4°W and 12.9°S was 
within 5 km of the preselected target site. The desired 
coverage of the central peak and the eastern dark-haloed 
craters and rilles required a nominal terminal orientation 
maneuver to align the camera central axis and the velocity 
vector. This maneuver was successfully performed; Fig. 2 
shows the composite coverage obtained, A terminal 
resolution of approximately 0.3 m was achieved. 


♦Kozyrev, N. A., The Moon, ed. by Z. Kopal and Z. Mikhailov, 
New York: Academic Press (1959). 
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The aiming points. the computer -predieted impact 
points am! the final impact points for Him gerv \7. \ H. 
\ 111. and IX art shown in Fig. >, I he launch-vehicle and 
spacecraft systems accomplished four successful missions 
in Hanger Him k if I, The television subsystems ;>f i\an- 
grrv \ II. \ 111. a ml / \ provided:: ■ lunar-surface photo- 
graphs durum tile terminal sequences of these missions 
Rdivjt r IX r< presented an unusual first in space explora- 
tion, xvith real-time coverage of the lunar photographs on 
nationwide eummert ial television. This \x as accomplished 


through the use of a scan-conversion device which stored 
the pictures as they were received and converted them 
for transmission over commercial television. 

D. Publication of Data 

1 he quality of the Hunger photographs prompted their 
release as a series of photographic atlases. The Hanger YU 
photographic atlases were published in three separate 
volumes: Hauler \'ll Photographs of the Moon, Pur! 1: 


A COVERAGE 
B COVERAGE 


Fig, 1 . Area coverage provided by Hanger VIII. 
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Camera ,\ Series. August 27. 1001 \ \s \ sP-fj] , Part II 
Camera H Series. Deeember 15. I'K>| (NASA SI’ (>2 ; 
ami Part III , Camera P Si dry. IA-bnuu\ 10. 1005 \ \S \ 
SF-hA' 


Dll' atlases Were produced in tin- form <>( a limited 
seientilii edition consisting ol high-ijualih photographic 
prints .md as a halftone edition by the (iomiminit 
Printing Olfiee. 
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M SHE AIMING POINT 


Fig. 3. Ranger Block III aiming points, v hh rempotei trajectory, 
predictions, and final impact points. 


m EC AIMING POINT 


Hutiiti r \ III and Ihnnii r l\ each provided more photo- 
graphs 1 1 . tn hanger \ II. How ev er, bee. him mam nl the 
Huni:< r \ III and IX photographs have pooret than F.arth 
based resolution and eonsith ial>le rednnd.ua v. it was 
decide, i io publish a simile volume lor each mission, 

containing selected photographs Iron) all I'he 

atlases entitled Hunmr \ III Pholn^raphs the Moon 
and Hun Her IX I’lmto^raults of th< \Ionn will he released 


in the .scientific edition and the lulttmie printed elision 
in the near luture. 


The atlas photographs were dodged to adjust I oi the 
variations in sensitivity oi the vidieons and to reduce 
the surlaee brightness change with longitude in the curlv 
pictures. Tiie dodging lielns bring the data coup nt of 





(lie film within flic iKh.uuit r.i?s ! 4* ‘ of 1 1st- phi ' »| >h ;< 
print' In iddiboo to •> idit m setisihvih ’ ai i.ition .-.ill 
, ’ • . . . .1 *;<!’’ i. M< 

phonic ijuisi art pi .sent m til.- pfi fuv< v 1 Iiim tonus of 
ph< .itwnuk and nohe an- « asdv tt.»< s }>» -<i .tint 
ai I- mii'A. ! ! ■% u.stipn!.! pro* -mh'' of tit- magneta 
f.ijif li.tJ.i - s.-i |}*L I • riiHi. a! H< piiit \u Hamit r 

Vi! Part l >*(";. /i. }»>n l)> i IN. fbfil. Several 

frames of vomrufei pun < NM’d photographs ate included 
Ui till- Ratt'^f r \ It I’-t.nnf'IM .iti.s- I lls' onprm r!il« ut j{» 
f he pictjogiuphit data ( an l«‘ it udlk observed 

The t nitfil Stales Air Fora Xeronusifkal < ihart and 

Information ( j liter |l SAF Nki( has used t !»« • Fatten 


photographs It j while its shaded relief maps of the 
Miiimi i in it 1 \tl 7K map at a stale of ! ■. I .OUO.CKlO was. 
the laj et sFsraie map previomk av ailable tor the impact 
area >it /{.'fieri \ l! The l SAF \C If has now published 
a new m iss of leaps for thw area, based upon the Han- 
w ? '.I! phufwgr jpfis. at s.,d*'s of if OUOiXlU, I -. mOOT 
! i'MMJtKi I.IiMMKi. and 1 KNH) VC 1C Hunger V// Lunar 
Charts Hi ( !— r > . Figtm I shows the shaded relief draw- 
ing tit the area covered l)\ Hit.' s at a scale of 1 . H’FMXM). 
i lu lluv.zt r \ III 'and Hunger /V photographic data will 
be utilized to update some of the other \( I( lunar maps 
These praps piundr m a condensed. but >jnalitathe, form 
much of the new topographic data ucipiired hv the 
Hang. r BI;k L Ilf missions. 
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II. RANGER BLOCK III* 


Raymond L Heacock 
Jet Propulsion laboratory 
Pasadena, California 


The \ . 1 1 i < > 1 1 . 1 1 At roiiaiifit s .me! Spat e Adn inistration is 
committed in iandint: a man un (lie Moon before 1970. in 
ordei fu accomplish litis iilijet tive with a minimum of 
risk to the astronauts, it is neecss.irv that the surface of 
flit Moon he known in terms oi its hazards to stir h mis- 
sions, Thi studs of the Moon hv Earth-hased observa- 
tion with supportin': laboratory iriv estimations lias been 
intensified durim: the past few years in preparation for 
a manned lan Jins. In addition, a series of unmanned 
lunar space missions were initiated to obtain more direct 
information. The Kttnu.fr spacecraft svstem was the first 
ill the unmanned series. The soft-landed Sun ctjor and the 
l, unar Orhilcr mi-sions will follow before the manned 
Apollo landings are attempted. 

In addition to the scieniifie interests to lx served by 
the Hauler Block III missions, it was important that the 
lunar topography he e.ifcnori/.ed on a scale eomputihle 
with the unmanned and manned lamiiim requirements. 
The litntLirr photographs have pros' 'a led a wealth of new 
' isual information about the Moon. Sufficient resolution 
was achieved in the three impact areas to make adequate 


Final manuscript men id July -‘it), 1%.'. 


muppim* of their small-st ale topography possible The 
/hinder VII mission has been n ported upon and its 
photographs ajxen worldwide distribution and .aclaim 
Hefs 1 — This Bcport attempts to integrate tin- findings 
of flan<i< rv MU anil IX into our developim; understund- 
irm of the Moon. 


4. Background 

Before discussion tin- /{miner photouraphs. it will he 
useful to review information about the Moon obtained by 
direr t and indirect observ ations and thrum'll supporting 
lulxiratorv studies. Stu b information is inv aluable for the 
interpretation oi the Hanger photographs.* 4 

I Iider the best of seen;<: conditions, the lunar surface 
inav be photographed from the Earth with resolutions 
appmaehim: 100 in. I tilizatiou of shadows east near the 
’> rminutnr permits the detection of relief on a scale of 

** For an i s. client summary ..f pu Hunger hnnvvh-due i>! tin- nature 
and . harm leristn s (it the lunai surlaee, s.-e Tin- I .attar Surfutf 
l.tiyrr. Mult-rials- am! Charactrnstii id. hv |, \V. Salisluirv and 
1’. K (•laser. New York: A< arlemir Press ( lUfi-l'. 
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0.1 to 0.01 the direct resolution. A variety of lunar fea- 
tures has been observed, including craters, maria, moun- 
tains, rilles, valleys, and several types of highland terrain. 
The resolution from the Earth is not sufficient to answer 
many of the cjuestiens associated with these features and 
their formation. The lunar surface is generally observed 
to lx* smooth, with gentle slopes of only a few degrees 
over the baseline of a kilometer or so which can be meas- 
ured from Earth. These gentle slope's seem to exist in the 
“mountainous” regions as well as in the maria, but 
steeper slopes over shorter baselines are not ruled out. 

The color and albedo of the Moon provide unique in- 
formation about the surface and the effects of at least 
one of the external agents acting upon the surface mate- 
rials. The M CH3ii appears to have very little color, as evi- 
denced by the slight shifts of the reflected solar spectra. 
Ewen Whitaker (Ref. 2, Pt. III-B) has shown that these 
color shifts separate mare from highland terrain, catego- 
rize mare types, and, in some cases, isolate boundaries 
within a particular mare. Such color differences and their 
associated boundaries arc used as evidence that maria 
and highlands are composed of different types of material 
and that the maria were probably formed by the flow’ of 
molten material. The albedo of the Moon is generally 
very low, ranging from 0.05 to 0.1S, and appears to be 
related to the slight color differences. 

Consideration of the exposure of the lunar surface to 
solar radiation prompted laboratory investigations into 
the effects of such radiation on Earth soils and rock 
samples. It has been demonstrated that solar radiation 
will darken material and cause it to lose its color. The 
conclusion must be reached that the Moon is dark and 
relatively colorless because of solar radiation, and not 
because of some unusual compositional makeup. 

Below the limits of visual observations, indirect mea- 
surement techniques must be used to study the lunar 
surface. The light-polarization, light-reflection, infrared 
thermal, radiofrequency thermal, and radiofrequency- 
refleetion (radar) characteristics of the lunar surface can 
be used to determine its average small-scale structure. 
The scattered moonlight is polarized by several percent, 
with the maximum occurring at approximately 90 deg 
phase. The plane of the polarization rotates with dimin- 
ishing albedo, and the maximum polarization of dark 
maria exceeds 15%. The light-polarization properties 
have been simulated with finely divided opaque particles 
in laboratory polarization experiments (Ref, 5), It is, 
therefore, assumed that the surface is either covered by, 


or composed of, solar-radiation-darkened, opaque particles 
of much less than 1-mrn average grain size. 

The light-reflection or photometric characteristics of 
the lunar surface provide valuable information on the 
nature of the lunar-surface microstrncture. The intensity 
of the scattered light changes so drastically as a function 
of the phase angle that the imerostructure must be very 
open and complex. The Moon is approximately eleven 
times brighter in its full phase than during the first and 
last quarter. This reflection characteristic holds not only 
for the integral disk but for individual surface elements 
in maria, mountains, highlands, craters, and even the 
bright crater rays. Hapke (Ref. 5) has shown that finely 
divided rock dust in a very loose state of compaction 
simulates the lunar photometric characteristics. In fact, 
his work has shown that with solar-radiation darkening, 
a finely divided opaque dust in a very* loose state of com- 
paction satisfies the color, the albedo, the light polarization, 
and the photometric function of the lunar surface. 

The Ranger television subsystem was adjusted and 
calibrated against a lunar photometric function derived 
from the data of Fedorets, Sytinskaya, and Sharonov. The 
photometric function was derived by D. E. Willingham 
of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory (Ref. 6) with assistance 
from Ewen Whitaker in the selection of the best data 
points. The photometric function shown in Fig. 1 ap- 
peared to hold, considering albedo changes and system 
accuracies, down to the limits of the spatial resolution 
achieved by Ranger. 

The color, albedo, light-polarization, and photometric- 
function measurements relate to the visible surface. 
Infraied and radiofrequency (microwave) thermal mea- 
surements have provided some information on the lunar 
subsurface properties. Infrared measmements in the 
8-12 (i region show distinct limb darkening and a phase 
variation indicative of a very low thermal inertia. The 
local temperature of the lunar surface depends essentially 
upon the angle of incidence of the illuminating sunlight 
rather than on phase. Microwave measurements in the 
1-1000 mm region and their variation with phase reveal 
that the diurnal heat wave penetrates the lunar surface 
to a depth of barely Vi m. The change in phase lag with 
depth of penetration corresponds to a much lower co- 
efficient of heat conduction than for any known solid 
material. Such a result is consistent with the assumption 
that an extremely porous surface layer of loosely com- 
pacted dust exists on the Moon. The dust-particle grain 
size undoubtedly increases with increasing material depth. 
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The radiofrequency-reflection measurements generally 
agree with the visual observations on the smoothness of 
the surface. These measurements also show fhat the 
surface is generally composed of low -density material for 
the depths sampler! by the radar signals. The average 
slope gradient changes from 1 in 10 to about 1 in 3 as 
the slope length is decreased from alxnit 1 m to 10 cm. 

Recent infrared and radar measurements, with their 
improved spatial resolution, show that variations do exist 
in the characteristics of the lunar surface materials. 
Dr. Richard Shorthill and his associates at the Boring 
Scientific Research Lalroratories in Seattle, Washington, 
took a series of infrared-sensitive line-scan photographs 
of the* Moon during the eclipse of December 19. 1964, 
from a site in northeastern Egypt (Ref. 7). These photo- 
graphs indicated that certain craters and some mare areas 
oi the Moon have higher thermal inertias than the general 


lunar terrain and many other craters. The thermal inertias 
are still very low. but the differences are significant. 
Similarly, recent ratlar data indicate that certain craters 
exhibit reflection characteristics more representative of a 
solid material such as rock. 

B. Pre - Ranger Lunar-Surface Model 

In order to explain the general lunar color-brightness 
characteristics, it has been postulated that an external 
agent, the Sun, has acted upon the surface materials. 
It is also necessary to postulate an external agent to satisfy 
the general lunar light-polarization and photometric 
characteristics. The polarization characteristics indicate 
that a general layer of dust must exist, but such dust 
must be formed out of local material, or a mixture of 
external and local material, in order to explain the color 
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differences w hich can he observed. Surface bombardment 
bv meteorites, micromvteoiitcs, and their secondary 
ejecta is the most probable externa! agent for producing 
the required pulverized materia!. Even if some other 
mechanism was responsible, the ••fleets of surface lioin- 
bardment must be accounted for in the surface processes. 

The mechanism by which the open and complex struc- 
ture required for the photometric function is formed is 
not known. The vacuum and low lunar gravity suggest 
the possibility of a loosely compacted dust structure, but 
the explosive bombardment from meteorites, mieromete- 
orites. and their secondary ejecta would seem to preclude 
such a simple construction. Certainly, the gentle sifting 
of very fine dust particles in a vacuum in the lalioratory 
to obtain a loosely compacted, open structure for simu- 
lation of the lunar-surface characteristics is not repre- 
sentative of such an explosive iiombardment process 
Perhaps the mechanism involves the microprocesses asso- 
ciated with the interaction of the more infinitesimal 
particles from space with the lunar surface, even though 
such interactions would be explosive in nature. The 
formation process must include the effects of, and may 
be dominated by, the secondary ejecta from such micro- 
explosions. It is important to remember that the polari- 
zation and photometric characteristics do not seem to 
depend upon the type but rather upon the behavior of 
the materials with respect to the environment and surface 
processes. 

The minimum depth of the pulverized material need 
only be a few millimeters to satisfy the infrared thermal 
observations. The microwave thermal measurements ex- 
tend this minimum depth to about Vi in. The infrared and 
microwave thermal measurements are limited in spatial 
resolution and provide only average or integrated indi- 
cations of surface properties. The local depth of the 
rubble on the surface will depend upon the local history 
of meteoric impacts and secondary ejecta. Determination 
of crater size-frequency distributions to the limits of 
Earth-based resolution provided p w-Ranger estimates of 
surface rubble depth over arid above those required to 
satisfy the thermal observations. J. W. Salisbury and 
V. G. Smalley (Ref. 8) provided estimates of average 
rubble depth which varied from approximately 0,6 to 
over 80 in, depending on the location on the maria and 
highlands. It was also judged that the surface roughness 
on a meter scale would be reduced by the fine dust of 
varying depth which blankets the surface. It would 
appear that a fairly reasonable, but unproven, picture 
of the lunar surface existed in 1963. 


C. The Ranger Contribution 

The Ranger VII mission and preliminary mission results 
have been reported earlier (Refs. 1-4). Ranger VII im- 
pacted a "red" mare, since named Mare Cognituin. Several 
new pieces of information and confirmation of several 
•assumptions aland the surface w ere obtained. The photo- 
graphs revealed the structure of several crater rays and 
gave rise to some new interpretations as to their origin 
(Ref. 2. Pt. VI), The new crater coverage permitted the 
extension of crater size-frequency distributions (Ref, 2, 
Pt. IV) down to a crater size of approximately 1 m. Based 
on the crater size-frequency distributions, Shoemaker 
provided estimates of surface debris thickness. When the 
formation of new craters obliterates- older craters in such 
a way that steady-state conditions are achieved, the 
largest crater size lost provides a means of estimating 
the surface debris depth. Shoemaker estimated that the 
surface revealed by Ranger VII varied in debris depth 
from a fraction of a meter to a few tens of meters. 

The last Ranger VII photograph (Fig. 2) was contoured 
using photometric techniques (Ref. 2, Pt. IV). This early 



Fig. 2. Last Ranger VII photograph. (Covers an area 
approximately 30 X 50 m; craters of 0.5-m 
diameter can be detected. Sun angle 
23.2 deg.) 
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work indicated that the surface had slopes over 109) of 
its area of less than 1 deg (measured over 1-rn slope 
lengths), slopes over 509) of its area of less than 5 deg, 
and slopes over 909) of its area of less than 15 deg. 
More accurate computer contouring, which will Ik* dis- 
cussed later, indicates that the surface is slightly smoother. 
The Sun elevation angle for the impact area in the 
Ranger Ml photographs was 23.2 deg. The area shown 
in Fig. 2 does not present serious topographic hazards to 
the unmanned and manned landing systems. 

Rangers VIII and IX were equally successful in cate- 
gorizing the lunar small-scale topography at different 
locations. Ranger VIII impacted an area in the "blue" 


Mare Tranquillitatis, The specific target was selected 
within the Apollo landing zone so that, in addition to the 
small-scale tojiography of a blue mare, the topography of 
a potential manned landing site could be investigated. 
In order to obtain stereo coverage of the lunar surface, 
no terminal pointing maneuver was performed. The 
photograph shown in Fig. 3 is the next-to-last full picture 
taken by Ranger VII!. The image motion, which resulted 
without the terminal orientation, is noticeable in this 
picture. Image motion made the last full picture and a 
partial one unusable. The resolution in the Fig. 3 photo- 
graph permits detection of craters as small as 1.5 m 
(craters of 0.6 m were resolved by Ranger VII). The Sun 
elevation angle in the Fig. 3 photograph was 14,7 deg. 



Fig. 3. Next-to-last complete Ranger VIII photograph. (Covers on oreo approximately 100 X 
130 m; craters of 1,5-m diameter can be detected. $un angle 14.7 deg-l 
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The area shown certainly has no more severe contours 
than the Ranger VII area shown in Fig, 2. Ranger V1H 
demonstrated that the small-scale topography of red and 
blue maria is very similar. A comparison of Figs. 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 will make this very evident. Figures 4 and 5 are the 
last A and B photographs from Ranger VII, and Figs. 6 
and 7 are the last A and B photographs from Ranger VIII. 
If one considers the difference in Sun elevation angles, 
the surfaces show a great deal of similarity. The surfaces 
shown in these photographs must be considered the result 


of l>ombardinent by meteorites and micrometeorites and 
their associated secondary ejecta. The small-scale degra- 
dation from such bombardment seems rather extensive, 
as evid u d b th smal lumber of posit ’» I fea- 
tures. Those which can be seen are very low, broad 
mounds. 

Since R angers VII anti VIII had categorized the topog- 
r ipl > of rt d an 1 bli n ir< . 1 ! j ha < in fl n ;er IX 

was on scientific interest, The crater Alphonsus was 



4 

r 




m 


Fig, 4. Lost Ranger VII A-com ero photograph. (Covers on area approximately 5,'* km wide; craters smaller 
than 10m in diameter can be detected. Area I* relatively rough 
and appears to be port of a w#ek Tycho ray.) 
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Fig. 5. Lost Ranger VI I B-camera photograph. (Covers on area approximately 2.5 km wide; craters of 
10-m diameter can be detected. Area is directly 1 of last Ranger VII A-camera photograph 
and shows smoother terrain outside boundaries of weak Tycho ray.) 


selected because of the indications of interna! activity 
that had been noted, such as the dark-haloed craters, the 
extensive system of rifles, and observation — and Kozyrev s 
spectra — of an apparent gaseous discharge near the 
centra! peak The target size was selected to optimize 
the coverage of the central peak and the eastern dark- 
haloed craters and rilles. The near-perfect execution of 


the mission (impact within 5 km of the selected target), 
including a nominal terminal orientation maneuver, pro- 
vided the desired photographic coverage. The A-eamera- 
system coverage moved in from Mare Nubium, over the 
central peak of Alphonsus, to the impact point. The B cam- 
era covered an area from Albategnius and Ptolemaeus, 
over the dark-haloed craters and rilles, to the impact point. 
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’ Note d H A-comero photograph. (Cover, an area in Mare Tranquillitati, approximately 1.5 km wide 
.fference in detail between this and overlapping B-tamera photograph shown in Fig 7 
whuh result, from difference in camera sensitivities and, hence, in picture contest ) 


Fig. 7. Last Ranger VIII B-camera photograph. (Covers an area slightly 
over 2 km in width; region of overlap with last A-camera 
picture shown in Fig. 6 is outlined. Note portion 
of large crater in lower right-hand corner 
with several positive-relief features 
in the wall.) 
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The highest-resolution Ranker IX photographs are 
shown in Fit's. S, 9, and 10. The Sun elevation angle lor 
these photographs was 10.4 deg. The surface shown is 
generally smooth and gently contoured. The only slopes 
in excess of 10,4 deg, host represented hy full shadow, 
c an he seen in crate rs and perhaps on some of the- positive- 
relief features, The simple geometry shown in Fig. 1 1 
illustrates the shallowne ss of the crate rs. The depth-to- 
diameter ratio generally varies from less than 0.1 to 
slightly oxer 0.2, depending upon the assumptions made 
about the crate r shapes and crater-rim anomalies. The* 
fe*w positive-relief feature's seen are broad, ge ntle mounds 
less than 0.3 m in height. 


land crater-floor terrain (crater Alphonsus). Such a small 
sample of the- lunar surface could leave many questions 
about the- Moon's small-scale' topography in general un- 
answered, exee*pt for the- similarity of the observed sur- 
faces. Considering the' differences in lighting and the 
effects of image' motion, the three different types of 
terrains are surprisingly similar. Certainly, the topography 
observed at the higher resolutions is dominated hy the 
results of primary and secondary particle bombardment. 
Craters formed by such bombardment can he detected 
to the limits of the* achieved resolution, and it must lie 
assumed that even smaller craters exist down to a size 
where some other factor begins to dominate, such as 
surface particle' interactions. 


The three successful Ranger missions adequately cate- 
gorized the small-sc ale topography of a red mare ( Man 
Cngnitum). a blue mare i Marc Tranquillitatis), and high 


The physical characteristics of the surface material are 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine from the Ranger 
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Fig. 10. Last (longer IX 6 -camera photograph, only portially transmitted before impact, showing 
several broad, gentle mounds. (Surface resolution better than 0.3 m.) 
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photographs. Impact studies performed by D. Gault at 
the Ames Research Laboratories (Ref. 9) suggest that the 
shapes of secondary craters can provide information on 
the physical properties of the impacted surface. The 
smoothness of the geometry of suspected secondary cra- 
ters would imply that the surface is composed of loose 
or very low-cohesive-strength material with thicknesses 
measured in meters or tens of meters. However, it must 
he remembered that the smooth, circular Ranger craters 
may be the result of the physical smoothing of smaller- 
stale surface degradation by froth primary and secondary 
particles, and of the camera-system resolution limitations. 

An artificial softening and smoothing of the observed 
craters is caused by the sine-wave response limitations of 
the Ranurr camera system. The full-scan photographs 
are constructed with 1150 television scan lines, but the 
actual resolution is limited to between 700 and 800 effec- 
tive scan lines hv a variety of factors, including system 
frequency response, scanning spot size, kell factor, etc. 
The system response or contrast at the limit of 700 or 800 
effective scan lines is only a few percent of the flat field 
dynamic range-; at 350 to -100 lines, the response increases 
to about 50% . 

The digital computer can be used to compensate for 
tin loss of contrast as a function of resolution. The actual 
syste m calibration data arc used in the process*. Figure 12 


*J)r F. Vitliaii of the- Jet Propulsion Laboratory lias pionocre-el 
digital- computer processing of the- Range-r photographs and is 
responsible for the contrast-correction program. 


shows the re sult of the- computer processing of the last 
usable- Ranker VIII photograph. This photograph was 
taken with a partial-scan camera using 300 scan lines, 
w ith a resolution cutoff at about 200 effective scan lines. 
The effects of the loss in contrast in the normally pro- 
cessed photographs must be taken into account in inter- 
preting the Ranger photographs. Considering that the 
correction in Fig. 12 falls short of full compensation, 
the* surface* must lx* assumed to be considerably rougher 
in its fine-scale structure at the resolutions obtained by 
Ranger than was initially thought The compensated pho- 
tograph only begins to reveal the enormous numbers of 
very small c-ratc-s which exist on the lunar surface as a 
re sult of small primary and secondary particle impacts. 

The full pote ntial of the- digital compute r in processing 
the* Ranger photographs has not yet been realized. Two 
me>re examples of computer processing are provided in 
Figs. 13 and 14. Figure 13 shows the same photograph as 
Fig. 12, but in rectified form. The re-ctification was accom- 
plished with a computer program using the trajectorv- 
snrface-vicwing geometry. Figure 14 shows a contour 
map of the same area generated by the computer using 
the s' • tem calibration data, the mission trajectory, the 
space-craft viewing geometry, and a derived photometric: 
function (Ref. 10). 

The coverage- obtained by the Ranger IX A-camera 
sequence is sampled in Figs. 15 through 19, and that of 
the B camera in Figs. 20 through 24. Figure 15 provides 
a good view of Alphonsus and the eastern edge of Mare 
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Fig. 12. Contrast enhancement of last usable 
Ranger VIII photograph. (Top, computer- 
processed version of Fig. 3 without 
compensation; bottom, result of 
partial compensation for loss of 
contrast at higher frequencies. 

Reticle marks have been 
removed by insertion of 
average densities.) 
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Xubium. Note the market] difference in crater densities 
at this scale between Mare Nuhium and the Hour of 
Alphonsns, whereas the floors of Ptoleinaous and Alphon- 
sns have comparable crater densities, as show n in Fiji. 20 
Snch data support the assumption that the maria are the 
younger of these lunar fe itures. Figure 16 show s the 
crater at considerably better than Earth-based resolution. 
The most striking aspect of this photograph is the smooth- 
ness of the central peak, the elevated central spine, and 
the crater walls. The central peak is shown in greater 
detail in Fig. 17. The Figure shove s no obvious source for 
the gaseous discharge which has been observed. Perhaps 
the rille. w hich rims through the shadow of the central 
peak, would he a more reasonable source of such a 
discharge. 

Figures IS and 19 are the last two pictures take n by the 
A camera. The large crater in Fig. IS is approximately 
2.4 km across. Figure 19 covers an area of over 10 km-', 
and craters smaller than 20m in diameter can he detected 
in the prime film. The impact point is approximately half- 
way between the- two Ieft-of -center reticle marks It 
should be noted that not all ol the circ ular negative-relief 
features are impact craters. In Figs. 17 and IS, it may he 
seen that the rille terminates in a c hain of craters which 
must be slump features. The rille and the slump features 
are highly degraded by the Irombardment process. Such 
slump features are not sufficient evidence to suggest 
extensive random slumping on the crater floor. 

Figure- 21 provide s an excellent view of the crater-wall 
topography on the northeast edge of Alphonsns. Fig- 
ures 21 and 22 show even more dramatically than Fig. 17 
the smoothness of the highland te-rrain. It is consistent 
with the meteoric degradation concept to assume that 
these surfaces are smoothed by the stripping action of 
the small-scale primary and secondary particles. \Vhere a 
debris cache basin exists (such as that shown to the ieft 
of center in Fig. 22), it takes on the same appearance as 
the crater floor. 

Figure 2d provides an excellent view of the dark-haloed 
craters along the northeast rille system. These craters 
do not appear to he of impact origin, in that the dark 
material surrounding them appears to be a surface de- 
posit. The depth of the deposit is thicker in the proximity 
of the crater, as can be seen by the filling of the rille. 
The- dark-haloed area has a lower crater count than the 
floor of Alphonsns because of the covering of older 
craters. The adjacent wall of Alphonsns, shown in the 
lower right corner of Fig. 23, has been stripped of any 
deposit, which conforms with the- postulate of the high- 
land stripping process. 


The last full B-camera photograph, shown in Fig. 24, 
covers an area of almost 6 km-. Craters as small as 10 m 
can he detected in the prime film. The "tree-bark" struc- 
ture resolved in the Hunger \ 11 photographs (Ref. 2’ can 
be observed on a more general basis. It appears that this 
structure exists or becomes v isible only on the slopes and 
may be the result of slumping induced by small-scale 
bombardment. Tin's is an area in which enhancement to 
compensate lor the system response could aid the inter- 
pretation. live tree-bark structure is not visible on the 
Hatter terrain shown in Figs. 8. 9, or 10, even though a 
much higher resolution is provided. U this structure can 
be interpreted as slumping, it would support the assump- 
tion ol a loose or very low-cohesive-strength material 
which (fault (Ref. 9) made, based on consideration of 
secondary crater shapes. 

D. Conclusions and Summary 

The Moon as revealed by Earth-based observations is 
a comph v body. Its present surfaces are primarily the 
result of e xternal agents, such as the radiation oi the Sun 
and impacts of bodies ranging from planctesimals to 
mu romcteorites. The available data are insufficient to 
unravel much of the Moon's history. The highland terrain 
appears to he considerably older than the lunar maria. 
The age differences cannot he determined very accurately 
because of inadequate information about the- Moon's 
thermal history and the time history for impacting bodies. 
( .'ertainly, the thermal history and the impact of planetesi- 
mals arc interdependent in the formation of many of the 
observed maria. Many of the planetesimal impacts could 
have occurred much earlier than the general flooding, 
which most have been five result of internal melting at 
some point in the Moon's thermal history. 

The development and extension of crater size-frequency 
distributions from Earth-based observations permitted 
reasonable estimates to be made of the degree of surface- 
modification to be expected. The multitude of indirect 
obsc-r- .tions provided information on the small-scale 
structure, and some insight into the processes at work and 
their effects on the lunar surface. 

The /longer missions were only the first step in a series 
of unmanned and manned missions designed to answer 
major remaining questions about the Moon. The /longer 
system was designed to take close-up photographs of the 
lunar surface in order to provide direct information on 
the lunar topography at a scale compatible with the 
unmanned and manned landing requirements. The mis- 
sions were completely successful in this respect, and it is 
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p of last usable Sanger VIII photograph. (Prepared from computer-stored, rectified 
calibration data and an assumed photometric function with constant albedo.) 
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now known that the topography holds no serious hazards 
for unmanned or manned landings. 

The Ranger missions sampled two widely separated 
maria and a highland crater floor. All three targets were 
found to have similar small-scale topography. The ob- 
served topography is obvion.sk the result of primary 


meteorite and secondary ejecta bombardments. The sur- 
face degradation seems to fit the expectations closely, 
except for the low incidence of positive-relief rubble. 
It must be assumed that the surface material is loose 
enough and has been modified to such a depth that no 
positive-relief rubble is formed, or that the small-scale 
degradation from nncrometeorites wears down and buries 



Fig. 15. Ranger IX A-camera photograph, showing craters Alphonsus and Alpetragius and E edge of 
Mare Nubium. (Resolution is better than can be achieved from Earth. Note difference in 
crater density between Nubium and Alphonsus areas.) 
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sucli rubble, or that a combination of the two situations 
exists. 

The original surface structure of the maria seas oblit- 
erated by the surface modification processes. It is appar- 
ent that the highland terrain lias been more* extensively 
modified, and the depths of the debris in the highland 
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basins and craters may prove to be hundreds or even 
thousands of meters thick. The flattening of the highland 
topography has been extensive, as evidenced by the 
slopes of the crater walls, the central peaks, and the flat- 
tened crater floors and highland basins. It would appear 
that highland crater floors and basins are filled with 
debris and flattened by the statistical distribution of 



Fig. 16. Ranger IX A-comero photograph, showing Alphonsus in detail. (Note difference in crater 
densities between crater floor and central highland spine, and 
between central peak and crater rim.) 
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material through a continuous range of impact particle 
sizes which increase* e xponentially in number with de- 
creasing size. The exposed highland terrain is still in the 
process of being stripped, but the slopes have become 
so ge ntle that a debris layer has built up. probably vary- 
ing in depth from a fraction of a meter to a few meters, 
except in cache basins and craters, where it will he 
tnuch deeper. 


The evidence for relatively recent or presently existing 
internal actixity is increasing. The extensive rille system 
in Alphonsus and the dark-haloed craters were assumed 
to be a part of this evidence. The dark-haloed craters are 
certainly more recent features than the rillcs, since their 
deposits fill the idles locally. As several impact craters ol 
reasonable size exist in the* dark deposit, it would appear 
that either the blanketing process proceeds at a very low 



Fig. 17. Ranger IX A-camera photograph, showing central peak and central highland spine of Alphcnsus. 
(Two large craters near central reticle are slightly over 2.5 km in diameter,! 
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rati', or there lias been no actisits tor a considerable Many questions about the Moon have been answered 

period of time. Tlie shallow lit;litjntj angle does not per- through K, nth-based observations and bv the Ranut i 

"lit Mewing ot the bottom ot the erater to determine missions. The capabilitx of prosiding new information 

whether the vent has been tilled and the erater floor from the I'.arth is obviously limited The /hmger missions 
smoothed by small-scale bombardment, flic highlights has e increased our confidence in being able to land, first 

in the dark-haloed erater ssall shossn in the losver right unmanned and then manned, vehicles satels on the sur- 

eorner of k ig. 2d suggest that a sent mas still exist. face of the Moon. The unmanned Surveyor spacecraft 




* < 



Fig. 18. Next-to-last Ranger IX A-camera photograph. (Large crater is 2.5 km in E-W dimension. Majority 
of craters and rifle depressions are very shallow. Sun angle 10.4 deg. I 
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represents the n<-\t eritk.il step in the series of lunar 
e\p!or.itiir\ missions. Si major will determine the surface 
hardness by landing and through scientific instruments, 
and it will obtain intorniation on seismic activity, ele- 
mental makeup, secondary microejecla environment, soil 


properties, and the small-scale surface structure. If the 
Surveyor landings are successful, the last major step may 
salek he taken. With the landing of trained men on the 
lunar surface, the way will he open to obtaining the an- 
swers to most of the remaining questions about the Moon, 



Fig. 19. last Ranger IX A-camera photograph. (Covers an area approximately 3.3 km wide; craters of 
15-m diameter can be detected. Impact point is halfway between 
the two reticles left of center cross.l 
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Fig. 20 Ranger IX B-camera photograph, showing Pfolemaeus (top), Alphonsos (lower left), 
Klein and part of Albategnius (lower right). (Note that the older P*oiemaeus 
and Alphonsus are more cratered than Albategnius.) 
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Fig. 21 . Konger IX B-camero photograph, shewing E rille, dark-halo craters, and elatively smooth highland 
crater walls of Alphonsos, (Covers an area approximately 5 1 km in width; craters as 
small as 125 m can be detected. Resolution is about three times 
that ot best Earth-based photographs.) 
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F,g. 23. « photograph, showing fillod-h, ,i|| es i„ .i«i„i, y O lda,k-holo „o.o„ 

(Note relotiv.ly ,„,oll „„ mber d„„,.„ol„ ! „„ < , und|ng t,0,e " 
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Fig. 24. lost complete Ranger IX B-comeia photograph. (Covers an area slightly over 2.5 km in width. 
Note ‘‘tree-bark’' structure also observed in Ranger VII photographs.) 
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111. INTERPRETATION OF THE RANGER RECORDS* 


Gerard P Kvipsr, Robert G Strom, and Rudolf S Le Poole’ * 

Luna- and Planetary laboratory 
University of Artxono 
Tucson, Anzona 


A. Ranger Vill and IX Coverage 

Tlir Han ji i \ III ,m<] IX missions have t l u i< bed si m in r 
\xitll tun III. ssnr tiles n| pil.tiMi.il (l(l( limelits oi remark- 
able ijnalitv and immense value. Thru mllm n< r will lie 
li lt lor mam \ ears as siippoi timi im rst 114 . 1 ' ions p, ogress, 
111 fills Ifrpoil a lull assessment of tile si leniific linplii a- 
tions ( aiinot vet lie nm-ii. 

R'in::er\ lll imparted in Mare I lainjinilitatis on lo b- 
'll, try 20. I Of).'). 01 AS (AIT. at 2 is K loneitudc and 
1 . 0 \ latitude, alter haxinu transmitted hack to Kartli 
over T00(! pit tines. The paths swept 1 > v (lie A and i. 
cameras are indicated in I. I he hitih-r 'esolnl ion env 
crane oeeurs in ty pit al mare terrain. < rossed hy a t omplex 
s’ stem oi ndyes already well recorded In Kartli-basrd 
pliotonr apliy (lief. I. luip. (> and 7'. This part ol Mare 


I ili.il in. inns, rijit rirtii.tl l elmi.m III I'ltifi. 

'Ml Slum lias eiiiilntmle.l Sirtim.s (t. If. 1 .1111! 1 . Mi I ,e i’liule. 
Si flit'll I Mr. Kllljltf ’’lull til, ll’lll.fllillli.. Seeflons anil e.iel 
tlin.it* it the rese.m li pm:.- 1 .1111 


IT ,tu< jiiillii .it is is on the blue end of the vale of mare 
culms iftel 1. I'ius i \ and It', in contrast to Mare 
( ioLinituni. which is on die \el!ow end The color diiler- 
eitees iietwnn anil within the maria are not larye. hut 
dll ', are distinct and important, associated as (Inn are 
with tin process of m are deposition i Hel I. p >2’. The 
? Ml! records thus cover one extreme of the mare 
color scale, those ol Ranjiii \ II die other. The similarities 
lie! ween these m.u la ; as noted K.T’w i are therefore likely 
to extend to all lunar maria. 

The vertical path of Rinnsi i \ III oxer the lunar surlaee 
is illustrated m kin. T with the diiet lions ol the A- and 
li camera axes nidi' ated. It is seen that the same terrain 
features air viewed with the li camel, i at two to three 
times tli< distance oi the \ camera, hut since the local 
length of (lie li eamei.i is three limes that ol the A 
camera, the scales oi correspondini' photographs are sim- 
ilar, making possible strrroscupu xiexxiun right up to 
impact This expected application was a factor in the 
decision not to change die orientation of the spacecraft 
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Fig. 2. Vertical section through trajectory of Ranger VIII, 
showing coverage by A and B cameras. (May 
be combined stereoscopically J 


before impact by periorniimr a terminal muncm er 
HaiiiSi r VII! mv < red built upland and mate terrain dounl 
double dutv m that scum-, and its records !ia\c provided 
a very rich .source o| inlormat inn. 

Ruicji rs \ II and \ III havin'! covered die r.inije oi 
marc colors it appeared oppuitnne to direr! litimii IX 
to nne ol tbs’ seveia) lanie lunar erateis. Amnml tin- ob- 
vious candidates Has Mphniisus whose eential peak hart 
been si isper led ol enntlinu liases and which had ci<iht 
proiniiieiit daik-halo < raters on its Hoot use.. Id ! 2. 

I' Mis. I and l h all but one associated with peripheral 
i i ili ‘s on the rrater Ilnur. 11 h ‘ impact (Maich 2 I 1 ftl j. _ >. 
(K>;OS ( iMTi w as planned In. an area betu ecu (lie central 
peak and a tirnnp ol prominent dark halo erateis i I'm,. A 
at 2.1 \V Inni'itndc. 12.d S latilnrle. with the \ camera 
sweepinti in from the side ol Mare Nnliinm and the Ii 
camera Irotn the opposite direction ildi'. b. I h:s rrmliu- 
uration was aehieM’d h\ eommandimi the spacer laf! to 
execute its "nominal' terminal maneuver, which at the 
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same tune assured a minimum ol mimic trailing close to 
the h mar sin lace, dims, u hilt m the t ase ot Runner VIII . 
the huiliest ii sulution m otic (ooriluiate was traded lot 
air leased overall imriao 1 . the neometiv ol the lirtnir r 
IX a p| ii o,u h las oicd the tamo.i orientations pros uled bv 
tin- nominal terminal maneuver anil also yielded maxi- 
mum attainable camviu lesolntion. 

Ilie Hour ol Xlpbnnsiis was joiind to resemble mare- 
type terrain in almost evetv respect Ml three Runner 
missions, im lmlinti Hanger IX, achieved maximum reso- 
lution lor maria, m addition, no n! records ol mtc-nuedt- 
ate resolution w ere obtained tor uplands and c rater runs. 

The emphasis in the Runner program on mare-type 
terrain reflects t lu* conviction that the maria are more 
likely to be comparative]} "simple” and mterpretable, 
since thev are less precipitous than the uplands and have 
a shoifer and less ( otnplex hisforv . Beeanst' of the absence 
of ||||| moimfam svstems, and a dense, o\ ci lappimi 
(list! ibnt ion ol ciateis. the maria |sp se, iimsI to be the 
ib| II initial eboil e lor unmanned and manned Lndimis. 
In retrospec t, these estimates appear to have been valid, 
altboiiiib there are some reservations coticenitmi the "snn- 
plieil v oi the mare surface. ovvtmi to the discovery of the 
prevalence of < ollapse depressions. fir st detected In 
lliinu r VII and later continued by 1 lie Rm o r Vil! and 
IX records. 

B. Reconnaissance of Mare Surface 

Dorinsi the past decade. the nature of the lunar sur- 
face has been iTtenseh debated, do the traditional 
hypotheses eonsidei mil either i o/eurit.vm or metcontie 
impat l as the < ontrollimi (actor Here added v iews ol the 
lowlands of the Moon having been tovered witli thick 
layers of dust, or. alternatively, ol c/< bn.v, and conilictimi 
tlier m ies about the Moon's un':;m Mission from I lie Kartll 
and capture by the Karth durum ^•nloi'ic time, in addi- 
tion to the concept ol a double planet 1 lucteasiuiilv 
powerful teehnii|iies oi ohsetvimi the lunar millimetei, 
eentnut tei and metei emissions led at lust to assumptions 
that the Moon was covered with a uearlv uniionn. low - 
deusitv lav ei. Several meters tlm k, helieverl to have 
originated bv erosion. \s the annular leMih nil ptm er ol 
these new methods increased, howevei. llie striking 
luleronrmih/ ol tin- luniu trust that bad loin.' been 
apparent Irotn telescopic optical observations was eon- 
finned. and the uup between interpretations made from 
optic al and lony wave data which h.td been widemmi 
lor several yea s now appears to be elosini> rapidly. 
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llic Hau m records arc t It -st s t m 1 1 to pl.i\ a most im- 
portant role in this development H\ extendmu the optical 
I anne of lunar-surface studies h\ fulls three orders ol 
inat'm'tuife, tiles hase closed the ssorst information «j;ap. 
i.e.. that i oncer anon surface stun lines with vales from 
<1-5 km to <1.5 m. \t still stnallei dimensions, the thenna!. 
rad.u and radio emission data, and ohsersatious on dii- 
ferential denudation, supplemented h\ lubniafnn exphti- 


ments ipolan/atUMi. <liseolor.it inn. sol. ir-xs inti elleetsi, 
deline the lunar eondilioiis least inahls Well 

I he method ol presenting data and hs pot hoses is the 
one I Iislomanh used ill the physical sciences: from 

annum the apparent altefnatix es. that hypothesis is select- 
ed and tested which, on the basis of all available inhu- 
mation. appears the most plausible. The alternative, of 



Fig. 3. Impact area of Hanger IX Iframe A37). 
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Fig. 4. Coverage by Ranger IX A and B cameras. (Corners of fields fall on solid lines meeting at impact point. I 
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piVM'iitmu: .t;i .ut.thMs >>t multipb hx pot In u. ( s h>i> 
honiutK ‘.irriii! mt 

harfh-basee nhsi r >. ii| t!n- Muon indit uti <sei 

Hi t I tli.it 1 tin hin.tr m.tt u .in film pi hl\ m i-\t i,iS 
areas limit up >4 \nL1i ih >'a n hex ut-j; distant flow trouts 
alii! shuipk 111 lUnli ii • ti.it.u trii'tit iitiors. ami 2 tl;es< 
lav..' were imiI prudut i-ci lw tij*- iiiip.it t> that caused the 
sa-.u-i if! it!..r m..r< Immii' hut tie?. ,ui < amt to tin- sorlat e 
tliltU < 1 < lllihflll llll; .'Dili'. often .diet a . Otlsidcluhlf l.lpM 
of tiiii. sun <• tin > [ n a h tif basin formation. IK ^italiim 
with the pH a r'M-s mfi it. d I mti i nit t. iiritts. (In prim ipal 
In at '(Him- pfti<|i|( me tin' Itthai inu' 4 inus ap.pt ar- to hu\< 
!>i < ft tii. Mutin' nwii fa h iUttniH flit meteorite wcie 
'iio'il\ i! not t inui k ;i> rot il tium asteroids bodies 
uairh slf ia lit i than t!i. Moon and t io r * fore s one- pond- 
lll'jlv inol'f viibjei t to in at |t..-.-v Sini i tlit fish mills 
Iiuhlil ill till U 'll I ]!!?'. 1. If I*/ till Shunt fflt.'v/ 

<j/.v<‘ /nit i dii lit i! 

It was blither tli- DM- 1 . * f nit fin- havjv .it vacuum 

i-xp' rimt nts v. it S i Hio-tfii r<i , that tin iiiM.it maria nm-t 
mitiallv in tii - 1 1\ t t . -cl with a luvei oi ruck finth 

pnssibk Mimt 5 -10 hi t||f( J. I hr If iv. lunar surt.uo syusity 
will i-iiliumi* tin- ! r< it I *is .*4 proetss. ilus fro hv laser 
partly destroy rd :i.d lomp.uftd la ar tin- surface in 
ntimenris small impacts a. el .dilated and feet mented at 
til. sttflau by tin .dial i'ld is probably responsible 
l<ii tin /in mis Miiftnr ldi)i r. several mi t.-rs think re 
quirt'd by t ic radar telle, lion data and lor the uppermost 
layers, by the millimeter and < entnm-ti r emission curves 
Fur tin- tei rue tin poious lau-i tetpiircd ii\ tii - radar 
reflection ( at pi'esiunaois d.iV. • li.uk to till- period oi 
.tei ret it a i. ; Hiouah it, tin. mint ha\e been modified In 

.siter-eilei is 

'She texture ot tin- lunar Mtrf.it <• >s interred from the 
Hauler \l! reiords. tiie smallest lineaments found, and 
the (rati i ((units, aii iudii ate I hat. between eraters of l-ni 
diameter and lartier and outside the belts stirrounditui; 
lariye impart irateis. the tln< kn< -ss of 'he fragmented 
layer ot the mar-' surface is at most 1-2 tit. I his was 
found < omp.ii il.Se with ttie present impact rate of cosmic 
particles. known to |>: rouuiiiy i 4/. u- / f . 1 f > years. 

\li unexpei ted discover. was fh<- < olhipsi <!< pi 1 vv/oj.v, 
treip ■ nth tmin 11)0- >ftd in in diameter but present in both 
sm, till r aid lare.-r sizes as v, . \ It lion 4(1 nitteli laripr 
depressions I Hi i.ui in diameter- liad been known t 1 
exist i t a tew I, trip- hooded' enters — par ,.la:h I’tole 

! ; 1. tens and \Sb ihamms the ptohisnni of these -.malic r 

d- pfessiotis 0(111114 one fouitli to ota half ! tile mate 


floor. • as a surprise Fscnre 5 shows part of the last 
Hnn 4* > ■ ill \ frane which mas lu- computed with 

iitm--' : .(/frame lu i i Fee >1 both fin shallow 

circular depressions with nearly lex el floors and circular 
dmipie itateis m i tit in sniidar dimensions and numbers. 
Their visibility m l-'tii 5 is sornew Ita! etd.ait. d by tie- 
lower Sim ample Id dt-o, \s. 2'v tit-4 lor liuno r Y!l 

Tlte > l A j'hotopr.iphs aoam show a smul.tr pat- 

tern . IT _r h . it allow am '• is tnade jot the spl! io.wer pun 
atillle of 10 ilea. They further provide the opportithd v to 
< o.npar* the << . uriet!« i of depressions on file Alphonse- 
floor ahii on the mountains tormina the 1 rate! wall - bia 
T 1 Ins is important liecause the wall must be at least as 
old as the floor and. if the depressions Were eroded 
eraters. tin- w.d! should show -it least as mam depres- 
sion- p. r unit area as the (lour Unite the opposite ss 
found, f’tmire S shows part ot the -unit region depicted 
m hie T at im reused r*-soSe-f ioj 1 . The opposite wall is 
shown in Ft 4 b. whirh also includes part <’* Mare \y- 
bmm. This mare must attain be of about tire same a tie as 
the t rati 1 floor and wall in Si'ctious F, and 1, a small 
aue dill* f.-ia e is lolltid be' XX. 'ell wall and fi.-mr the wall 
b.-iim, pre luibtiiim and tht door earlv post Irubrimii 
An i.ia/mt: dtfferene. exists <:i the ./rater density between 
Mare \ubiiirit or the ,\lpl:onsns wall on toe one hand, 
and the Mphonsiis floor <m the other Tlte lomparison of 
wall is floor may be made at Greater resolution in Fi*:. 
H) In all tour n>m|«;’Hiits Fit's. 7-ltt . the sharp mip-ut 
erater- are similar ;u tnijneney. but the sh.allow. round 
depressions are praetieallx absent from the crater walls 
and the strip of Mare \ubium show to This eann.it be a 
result of piist-inan- slumpiija bet.mse the wall slopes are 
iientle i 5-20 d< <{ . and many nearly level area- arc 
pre, cut. \|are Snlumn is almost entireSv level. 1 be 
H<n> j.) i l\ data thus tnnfirm 'hat thr <h pn won- an in- 
h rind m ori-jm. u ill; iha liisfahufion (Irjirruhiip on 
focal structural properties. The collapse hypothesis is 
streiuyf!,. ii, d by the occurrence oi several linear rill -like 
Hioupi Ur's of depressions. 1 his ((iiestion will be dis- 
eussid fmtber in eottneeiion with Kit'. 75.1 

When flic Hiinpt r Yli Fxpen.nenters’ Report Red h 
was written. I was unaware <>! the existence of terrestn,.! 
circular tollapse depress, ot;s eihei than fhost (omul in 
limestone country , The sfeometw and appc-irame of these 
d, pie-.siotis ar-' remarkable similar to those of lunar de- 
pressions jRef. 1. pp. 50-52). aitlaniL'It tin eaMtation 
process was obviously diUereiif. We have .smre obseived 
i ha! circular depressions are very common m lai n m arlx 
level terrestrial puhoehoe flows tRei. db a fact n< * men- 
tioned m standard ueolomca! texts. This close terrestrial 
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Fig 6. Lost Ranger IX A frame (A70I. (Note "tfee-bark" pattern 
and large fractional coverage of collapse depressions. 

Dimensions 3.07 tN-S] X 3 26 km tE-WJ.) 

< 



Fig 7. Ranger IX frame B75, showing NE corner of floor of Alphonsus with peripheral rille system, three dark- 
halo craters and ejecta, and part of surrounding walls. IFIoor contains numerous depressions, as does "lava 
lake" surrounded by soft hills forming crater walls. Dimensions 26.6 [N-S) X 31.0 km lE-W] .! 
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Fig. 8 Frame B78, showing same area as fig 7, but closer In to Moon, wifh additional resolution 
CDimensions 20.5 IN-SJ X 23.9 km (E-WI Dome 1 in. from left edge shown in Fig. PC., 
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Fig. 9. Ranger IX A-camera coverage IA45) of Alphonsus, most of su.rounding crater wall, 
and adjacent part of Mare Nubium. (Note contrast between numerous depressions 
on crater floor and their absence on Mare Nubium.) 
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Fig. 10. Ranger IX A-camero coverage IA54! of floor of Alphonsus; same area as in Fig. 9, but closer in. (Note 
comparative paucity of collapse depressions on peak, central spine of crater, and cruier walls. Dimen- 
sions 3 t N— S J X 91.1 km CE-W1 Three domes are seen left of center-rignt reticle, NE uf 
Alphonsos peak, shown in detail in frames B84-86. Other dome is near mark just below.) 
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analog gave in<li( -ations ol possessing some aspects ol 
mare deposition that would vv arrant detailed < omparisons. 
't was found that W liile nearly level pahoehoe How s w it li- 
mit exce-j tion exhibit collapse depressions. pure aa flows 
never do. Composite Hows of aa o-.erlymg pahoehoe 
show eollapse depressions that inateh the lunar dimple 
craters almost perfectly this confirms the /homer V// 
conclusion that the man snrtaee has a t uo-hitjcrcd .struc- 
ture. i The subject is dev e! [led further in Sec tions C-K.) 

Important data which assisted in the interpretation of 
the /homer records were obtained by Saari and Shovthill 
. Hef 4i on the thermal distribution osar the eclipsed 
Moon. With tin- permission u, these authors, one of their 
several remarkable heat scans obtained with the 7-l-in. 
reHector of the Ilelwan Obv rvatory Kip. pt. on December 
lb. 1964. is reproduced in l*'iu 11. It has 200-line seam 
and a resolution of about 10 are see. the effective- wave - 
length of the record is II Kii’iue 12. obtained just 
before the- ec lipse on the lull Moon, is added for compar- 
ison. The Saari and Shortfall scanning system records die 
ll-;i radiation and visible light simultaneously on sep- 
arate channels. Since the librctiosis m Kms. !I and 12 
are practically the same, distances on the disk may he 
trarisfc-rrc-d from one record to the other 

'ihe whitish spots in Fig. 11 are areas whose ti mpe a- 
tnres exceed those of their surroundings. Pending a full 
evaluation of the records by tin- authors. 1 make- the 
following comments based on a cursory inspection. Most 
"hot spots" are identifiable craters, with Tycho. Coper- 
nicus and Kangrcnus being among the largest in area. 
Certain small craters, however, have a higher thermal 
response. The east west gradient across the pic ture is 
probably due both to the more advanced cooling toward 
the west limb c aused by the motion ol the Karth’s shadow 
teross the lunar disk and to the tact that the west limb 
is on the sunrise side. Maria Ilumotum. Nubiimi. Scp-ni- 
latis. and Trunquillitutis are somewhat ■■•armor than the 
neighboring uplands. This can be explained only par- 
tially I >v their visual absorptions lower albedos' of solar 
radiation, however, the fact that the contrast is no greater 
indicates that a rather 'iniiorm laser i at least a tew i 1 li- 
ttle -t c -rs tbiiki of vers low conductivity c vets tin- entire 
M-'on. Where the laser is destroved. consolidated rock 
is exposed in the cratet , and their walls. The frequent v 
o! the hot sj is is gieat-T on the maria by a factor ol 
5 to sv nit li apnears to inebeate tb.it ( I t they h.ise beem 
produei'd primarily bv post-m; craters and <2) t 1 - top 
ol tlie i onsolidi.tcd rock layer is deeper ir the terrae than 
m lie maii.i. The fact that more ilian half ol the post- 
man- e-'ters show as hot spots indicates that, at least 
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during the past 10 years, the act umiilation rate of dint 
has been exceedingly loss mu the order of I mm . d ins 
means that, .it present, the sputtering rate iHtd. 1. p. 61 ' 
map In (omparablc to. or in excess of. the dust produc- 
tion rah . which would be consistent with tile sharp color 
boundaries found cm the Moon (Hef. 1. pp. 26-T9). The 
hot spots arc- discussed further m Section K. 

1 he Saari-Shorthill results cm e their [row rr to the great 
increase in angular resolution over that achieved in 
earlier thermal mapping. Since a ItKt-in. telescope has a 
theoretical resolving power at 1! » of 1 are sec. further 
resolution gams in the thermal region are possible. Also, 
as Dr. Frank Lows work has shown, successful high- 
resolution measurements can be made at 20 » from a 
high-altitudc* observatory, making possible thermal map- 
ping of the Moon during the dark phase, when the mean 
temperature over the disk descends to about 90 K — too 
low for 11-u measurements tenet gv maximum - 20 ,,e 
l.ow has discovered areas both mm It colder (< 70 K' 
and much hotter than the 90 K average tHel 4'. The 
potentials of high-resolution thermal studies <■* the Moon 
are very great, as. of course, arc- those ol studies at I mm 
mid beyond. \t 1.2 nun. the 200-in. telescope lias a theo- 
retical resolving powe r of 60 arc- see. a value actually 
attained by Low. T his development is important because 
of the unexpectedly thin, dusty cover on most of the 
post-mare eiaters first discovered for a lew objects bv 
Shorthill et ol. tlb-f. 5) and confirmed by Sinton (Hef. 6 1 

Several other recent results are relevant to the si hjt ft 
of this Hart. B Ilupke and eo-workers (Hef. 7 1 have 
clarified the photometric and polarimetric properties of 
tin lunar surface- and examined the- effects of darkening 
and discoloration by (solar) proton bombardment (Hef. Si. 
The sputtering effects of the solar vvhid have- been ex- 
amined by several authors (e.g., Hc-i. 9'. Laboratory 
studic-s and a monograph on lunar-surface conditions 
have been published !>y j W. Salisbury and H. K ('.laser 
i Hef KM. and important conclusions on the upper few 
meters of the Moon have been derived bom radar and 
radiofe-queney intensity measurements (Hel. 11). Mono- 
graphs and compendia on the Moon have been published 
at the rate of about one per year i see Supplementarv 
Hofercncest 

Ihe liaiicer records permit visual examination of sur- 
face structure in the range of I — KMX) in. which was practi- 
cally maeec ssible to previous optical, thermal, or radio and 
radai tec 'iniques. In this range, there- occur numerous cra- 
ters — both pr.tnary and secondary, collapse depressions, 
rilles and crater chains, and the ridges and the els-im-nts 
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Fig, 1 1 . Heat scan of lunar surface at 1 1 ,,, obtained during >,otal eclipse, December 11,1 964, with 74-in. 
telescope, Helwan, Egypt, by Drs. J. M, Saari and R, W. Shorthill of Boeing Company, 

Seattle, Washington. (Courtesy J. M. Saari and R. W. Shorthill.) 
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Fig. 12. Scan of foil Moon, shortly before eclipse of December 11, 1964, obtained by Saari and 
Shorthill wtth 74-in. telescope, Helwan, Egypt, made in visual ligh*. for comparison 
with Fig. 11. (Courtesy J. M. Saari and R W Shorthill., 
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milking tip major crater rays. Tin- discussion of tin- e ratci 
frequency in the \ II Experimenters Report Ref 

1 w as In id. hivausc a i li ar separation lietwrm pi unary . 
secondary. and collapse craters had not been made \\ illi 
tlie added information provided by Ihmut rs \'!ll and /V 
and the improved interpretation of the cull. ipse i raters, 
a tentative separation now appears possible, and it leads 
to important results The shape of the jieiptt ncy run e of 
j minim / nuters ran he inter prcti d on tin basis of the 
known freipirm y distribution of impciebitg meteorite .v, 
small asteroids, and comets, a proportionality or rate 
factor tor the entire curve remains somewhat uncertain 
but seems to lie m accordance with the estimated increase 
in tin* rate o! collisions in the asteroid ring since its torma- 
t ion. secondary eraters hi the three Hanger impart 'teas 
are comparatii rhj rtm . and the eoUapse depressions pre- 
dominate by a factor of up to nearly 100 in er impart 
eraters in the diameter ranee of >b m tv 1 km The counts 
and the discussion ol the primary eraters are presented in 
Section F I'he separation required ui Section F of the 
"sharp" (primary; craters from the "suit" ones, which are 
generally collapse depressions is preceded by the review, 
in Sections < ,'-E. of the several types of negativ e structures. 

One more introductory remark should be made con- 
cerning the general appearance of the mare floor. From 
the Hanger YH records it was found that, between 
eraters. the floor is remarkably smooth. The records 
obtained by Haulers \'Ill and IX led to the same con- 
clusion and. because oi tin lower Sun angles (J5 and id 
deg, respectively, vs. 23 deg for Hanger VII), provided 
more precise information. The smoothness of the mare 
floor between craters is consistent with the *, inclusions 
derived from radar reflections. In the opti-al range 
A 0.5 p, on the other hand, the Moon is extremely 
rough; the full Moon shows no limb darkening. 

The smoothness at a ■ 10 cm and the extreme rough- 
ness at a 3-!0 cm may. on the maria, have been pro- 
duced fry the following agents: ( 1 ) The initial lava deposit, 
covered with a thick layer ol rock “froth whose cavities 
are statist! ’ of diameters below 1-3 cm, (2) The effect 
of meteor . nbardment that for craters with I) l m 
will have covered the intervening space with a thin layer 
of debris (probably less than 10 cm dm k on the average). 
To the extent that this debris derived from the rock 
froth of the upper 5-10 in, the particle dimensions will 
reflect its cavitation (I) ■ 13 cm). The debus would 

have fallen mostly in small open crevices ami bales, 
thereby further reducing the roughness at a 10 cm. 
(3) Sputtering, which lias been estimated by Welmer 
(fief. Ol to have removed some IT cm !rot > the lunar 


surface*, if the present rate were assumed throughout 
lunar history, and if the surface density were that of 
silicate rock, A rock froth cover would have lost much 
more. Furthermore, sputtering would have worked pr ft - 
crcntially at protuberances and be ineffective in crevices, 
thus causing a donhlv effective leveling effect. The inn t- 
-if n»n from roughness to comparative smoothness at 
5 -Hi nn may then he due to the cavitation size of the 
rock froth that is continually abraded and scattered. 
Sputtering constantly regenerates the roughness at the 
l-,c scale, however, as was found both experimentally and 
theoretically In Wrhuer (Ref. f.) ! and others. 


In addition to erosion by sputtering, erosion by "sand- 
blasting'' occurs (Kef, 1. p. HI S. In the* Ranger pictures, its 
effect:, may not be distinguishable from those* of sput- 
tering. 

Because the sputte ring rate on the Moon is significant 
in comparison with competing processes, its somewhat 
unfamiliar properties arc recounted !. *re from Ref. 9 
ip. 313 if): 

Sputtering is mainly due to low energy ions. High 
< "ergy particles pene trate* deeply into the lattice and 
expend their energy in processes other than sput- 
tering , . , 

"From an evaluation ol published astrophysieal ob- 
servations and measurement* In Explorer X, Lunik 11. • 
and Mariner 11. one arrives at a flux of 2 It)' pro- 
tons/cm see w ith 600 km/see average velocity at one 
astronomic' unit from the* sun. For solar storm condi- 
tions, wv assume that the flux increases by one order 
ol magnitude and that the particle velocity goes up to 
1000 km/see. We assume, furthermore, that 15M 
u-partieles accompany the* protons with the same veloc- 
ity Ichc effects of heavier ions can lie* neglected in view 
of their much smaller flux densities . . . 

“Sputtering lends to level surfaces because atoms 
sputtered from the sides ol protrusions tend to be* 
ejected in a direction toward the surface and attach 
themselves in crevices, holes, deep areas, etc. A pol- 
ished surface*, on the other hand, develops a higher 
degree of microscopic roughness under sputtering be- 
cause diflerei My oriented c rystallites have different 
sputtering yi*‘lcls. Emm yield studies on rough surfaces, 
siii'h as thre aded targets, wc estimate that the- sputter- 
ing rate on porous, slag like surface' may br decreased 
by a factor of two or more because many of the spe- 
tercel atoms cannot dear the surface. 
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"Some information on the itillm -lu-f ol 1 1 if angle ol 
imidence on sputtering yields was obtained In bom- 
barding thin target wires with hydrogen-ion beams In 
section, tile wire becomes Wedge shaped. indicating 
that tlie sputtering rate is considerablv higher where 
the beam strikes obliquely. We estimate that the par- 
tially oblique incidence at the moon mereases the 
sputti ring rate by a lac tor ol tvo . ,, 

"In agreement with Kellie! j K the results show that 
the lie eomponent in the solar wind is more important 
to sputteriim than the proton c nmponent. The aim- 
Imied sputtering rate lor ( ii is 1.1 A/year and for Fe 
or stones is on the order ol 0 5 A/sear. Thus, il it is 
assmind that the solar wind has remamed the same 
over the period ol the moon’s existence oF5 10' 
years!, the moon would have lost a layer roughly 17 cm 
thick . . . 

“One can safely conclude that most ol th< puttered 
atoms have ejection velocities higher than the escape 
\ eloeity ol the moor, . . . 

“The target surfaces show main mollifications after 
prolonged bombardment. One observes, for instance, 
the formation of .i brittle crust w ith particles or spheres 
cemented together by atoms which arc sputtered 1 u-k 
and forth in the spaces between grains or spheres, 
.spilt', .ingot oxide powders shows that the bombarded 
surface becomes enriched with metal. For instance 
Fed) *5 ’w der is reduced to Fr (). or to Fe(), and finally 
to Fe. In tact, after long bombardment, iron or copper 
oxide powders become covered with closely spaced 
needles and spires with a metallic appearance when 
viewed at oblique angles. In the process of sputtering 
and of breaking up of molecules, oxygen atoms are 
more likely to (" tape (or to be incorporated in volatile 
hydrogen compounds) than metal atoms. The airfare 
of such a sputtered powder target acquires a fibrous 
stricture with an opaque appearance with photometric 
p. i perties which seem to match ; luselv those of the 
lunar surface . . . 

"i !caw metal atoms are probably favored for being 
retained while light atoms ha-,, a higher probability 
for escaping We predict, therefore, a lunar surface 
somewhat eniielnd in heavy metals. 

C. errestrial and Lunar Co/lapse Depressions 

Reference is made to the /f«»ger \ (I Fxperinienters’ 
Keporf ( fief. I) bn a description ol the mail ' huacter- 
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isties of the lunar collapse depressions. This description 
and the suggested interpretation appear to „ppl\ without 
change to the /{anger V/// ami IX records, as typified by 
Figs. •"> and ft What was missing in the iiimgi r YU Re- 
port was a close terrestrial analog of the lunar circular 
depressions. Such an analog has now been found, 

A number of flights were made over a dozen compara- 
tively uneroded basaltic flows in New Mexico. Arizona, 
and (.'alifornia, and aerial photographs were obtained 
under various illuminations. Sample photographs are in- 
cluded here, pending fuller publication in the Comntuni- 
i it tivu \ of the l Amur and Vhmt’Umj l.ahoraton/. Important 
assistance was given us by l'. S, (Government agencies, 
winch provided original records of their phutognunmefrie 
coverage and new coverage at low Son angles ol areas of 
special interest. (Ground studies were also made, and 
information was collected from persons who have made 
the study of the Hows their avocation. 

Figures J T-2.5 are aerial photographs of flow units and 
individual “craters uf the .10-mile-lnng McCartyx Basalt 
Mow south and east of Frants. New Mex. *. The north- 
ern tip of this How. along l . S. Highway fib. has been 
described bv Nichols i Ref. 12'; however, we have found 
tlii' thicker, less accessible southern portions to be more 
instructive. On the basis of archaeological finds in and 
just outside of the flow, the age ol the How is estimated 
by Dr. A. K Dittert ol the New Mexico Mm-emn of An- 
thropology to be 1500-1800 years. Frosion h.is not yet 
destroyed its main char, no rustics. Figures Id and I f give 
two views oi one ol the areas examined. The lH-mm-long 
white line near the lower right corner is a distance marker 
( 1.55 It fl m) placed there by a ground party. 'I he 
elevated area resembling a large, flat, inflated cushion is 
the major putliuu of one flow unit and is 25-50 m high. 
The terminal walls of the cushion arc severely fractured, 
and secondary flows have cm ed from some of the 
fractures, both in tlx* loregrom... (left) and in the rig 1 ., 
margin. Many near-circular depressions aiv seen, such as 
A, the triple group (G. and several around E (better shown 
in Figs. 15 and IBs, Composite depressions are also evi- 
dent: R. I), and others are double; S is sextuple. Each 
component ot the composite depressions tends to have its 
own circular symmetry, as may be seen by comparing 
Fig.' IT I I. 15. and H». Figures 17 and IS are near- 
veri ica I views ol the area with a Sim angle oi about 25 
deg; Figs lb-22 snow nearby areas with the same illu- 
mination. 

Roth the single and composite depressions show fntr- 
fttrr systems roughly paralleling the contours (Figs. 15-22. 
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Fig. 1 5. Closer v 





n Fig, 1 i 
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-vertical aerial view of portion of McCartys Flow and its collapse depressions - circular, multiple, 
square — and peripheral fracture systems (For key to letters, see Fig. 13. NW is up. Dimensions 
470 X 590 m. Sun angle approximately 25 deg. U. S. Government photograph.) 







te view as in Fig. 17, but adjacent region. CSee Fig. 13 for identification. Same scale as i 
Fig. 17. NE is up. Dimensions 470 X 590 m . U. S. Government photograph.) 
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Fig. 19. Near-vertical view of flow unit in S tip of 
McCartys Flow, showing several major collapse 
craters and two secondary-flow units 
containing smaller craters. ISun 
angle approximately 25 deg. 

NE is up. U. S. Government 
photograph.) 

< 


Fig. 20. Near-vertical view of flow unit in S portion 
of McCartys Flow, showing single and double 
collapse craters. (Insert in lower left corner 
is enlargement of nearly square fracture 
system at center of upper margin. NE 
is up. Sun angle approximately 
25 deg. U. S. Government 
photograph.) 
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Fig. 22. Three adjacent flow units in S portion of 
McCarty* Flow, two having clusters of sinks 
and normal circular depressions (NE is 
up. U. 5 Government photograph.) 





23 Low-altitude aerial view of two collapse depressions in S portion of McCartys Flow. (Diffuse light. LPL photograph.) 
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and especially Fie. 23 k The depressions have no rims, 
dip inward at first vers gently, and fracture completely 
only near the center. This is also seen from the ground, 
as in Fii». 2-1. which shows the western half of A. and 
Fiij. 25. a small collapse depression observed from the 
edge. 1 he diameter of A is about 100 in, measured at tin- 
first peripheral fracture: the steejrer part of the pit is 
about 45 m in diameter i see Fit*. IT'. The depth of A 
is roughly 25 rn — close to the thickness ol the How. There 
is a considerable r;iri«e in the diameters of the depres- 
sions. hut their depths are not very different, often ap- 
proach in £ the depth of the flow unit itself. The terrestrial 
depressions tend to he somewhat smaller hut steeper 
than the lunar depressions. 

The sometimes gigantic dimensions of the eollapse 
depressions must lx- experienced from the ground to fie 
appreciated. Tin* broken masses expose tin* underlying 
structure of the flow, which implies that the lunar mare 
floor, too. run he explored through the depressions Fig- 
ures 26-31 illustrate this point. Figure 2b shows a frac- 
tured slab of ropy pahochoc. measuring some lb in at 
the top. which occurs just below the letter S in Fig. 17. 
The view from this point toward I) is shown in Fig. 27. 
and tin* view toward C in Fig. 25. The southern slope 
(outlined by four roughly parallel fractures in Fig. 17* 
and the entire trough are seen from the western end in 
Fit*. 29. The offset crater above S in Fig. 17 ends in a 
cave like most craters, as shown in Fig. .30. Figure 31 
presents the interior of a typical small cave. 

Both aerial and ground inspection have shown that the 
depressions are due to the eollapse of hn a ehamhers that 
drained. The drainage was apparently caused In the 
rupture of the confining How fronts before the inner 
chambers had completely solidified (Fitts. 13. 19-22). 
Inspection has shown the existence of numerous subter- 
ranean passage.. Mr. Fred Wagoner of Albmjnenjne. 
New Mexico, who has studied the McCartys Flow for 
many years and has examined and partially mapped 900 
caves in ‘fie flow, reported to the writer that the deepest 
cave examined was over 100 m deep: that three systems of 
lava tunnels exist, radiating from three sources of lava, 
that he has found one tunnel 1 1 km (7 miles) long and 
many tunnels well over 1 km; that one tunnel with a 
diameter ol 100 ft (30 m) has a near-horizontal ice layer 
-10 ft (12 km) thick at the level of the center, with air 
both above and below the ice; and that below the 50- ft 

( I5-m) level, the year-round temperature in all parts 

of the eaves is a constant 31 F. 


The implications for future lunar research are main. 
Among those being investigated is one of the more 
remarkable properties ol the flow — a strung magnetic 
anomaly near its southern tip. 

That the McCartys Flow is in no wav exceptional mav 
he seen by reference to other Hows. Figure 32 shows part 
of a somewhat older How 40 miles south of Socorro. New 
Mexico just east of the Bio Orande. The depressions, 
remarkable for their symmetry, base been partly filled 
with sand blown in from the surrounding desert. Forty 
miles northwest ol KI l’aso. Texas, and IS miles west of 
La Mesa. New Mexico, is another How. part of which is 
shown with high Sim in Fig. 33. In addition to tin* five 
circular sinks near the center and toward the upper left, 
there is a row of four plus two in a common trough — 
much like the sextuplet S on the MeCartvs Flow — and 
several are visible in the lower right. Most ol these sinks 
exhibit surprisingly circular symmetry. 

A very remarkable How. of similar dimension i about 
42 miles or fiS km long 1 and age as the MeCartvs Flow, 
occurs west ol Carri/ozn. New Me xieo. and north of 
White Sands. Two sample areas are shown in Figs. 34 
iobli<|tie) and 35 <: vertical', both taken with high Sim. 
1 he floors of the near-conical sinks in Fig. 35 are dis- 
tinguished by their light color (possibly due to wind- 
blown dust). Many thousand such sinks arc observed in 
the Carrizo/o Flow. Their average dimensions are about 
the same as those of the pits on the MeCartvs Flow. 

The following nencrulizatiom apply to these ami nu- 
merous other Hows that have been examined: (It nearly 
level. 1 airly thick pahochoc Hows exhibit near-circular 
collapse features — the thicker the How. the deeper and 
larger the depressions; (2) the pure aa Hows examined 
(the Bonito Lava Flow and that of the SP (Tutor, both 
north of Flagstaff. Arizona, and several between Grants 
and Znni. New Mexico) do not have collapse features; 
and (3) aa flow units superposed on larger pahochoc flow 
units do have collapse feat ires, apparently because the 
collapse occurs in the underlying pahochoc. 

The- depressions of category (3) resemble certain classes 
of lunar depressions very closely, as illustrated by the 
two sample arcus of the Carrizo/o Flow shown in Figs. 
36-43. in the- txvo regions seen in Figs. 36 and 37, a major 
lava tube in the pahochoc flow has ruptured on top and 
extruded a dark layer of aa. Both Figure’s show the 
underlying pahochoc partly exposed, with scattered near- 
eireular collapse depressions. There are several sinks in 



lepression ' 





Fig. 25. Small collapse depression in McCartys How, showing slope, fractures, and central pit. (LPL photograph.) 



Fig. 26. Fractured block of pahoehoe on saddle in multiple depression S seen in aerial photograph. 
Fig. 1 7, 5 mm below letter S; about 16 m wide at top. (LPL photograph.) 




Fig. 27. Longitudinal view of multiple depression S from vantage point of Fig. 26, 
looking toward crater I) in Fig. 17. (LPL photograph.) 
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al view of multiple collapse depression S from vantage point of Fig. 26, 
looking toward crater C in F»g. 17. (LPL photograph.) 
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Fig. 30. Appearance, from rim, of offset sixth member 
of multiple depression S in Fig. 17. (Note cave at 
bottom, common in these structures.) 


Fig. 31. Typical view of cave, showing solid but 
irregular sculptured basalt ceiling. (Total 
depth of cave approximately 15 m. 

I-PL photograph.) 
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erial view of part of Carrizozo Basalt Flow, New Mexico, with conical sinks and 
fracture systems similar to those in McCartys Flow. (LPl photograph.! 




35. Vertical view of part of Carriiozo Flow, showing single and multiple conical sinks, orthogonal fracture pattern 
in undisturbed portions of basalt, and some small parts (dark! covered by aa. (U. S. Government photogiaph.) 




r-vertical view of part of Carrizozo Flow lower portion ,* typical paboehoe, showing coni 
orthogonal fracture pattern in lighter areas; dark portion is paboehoe covered by aa and 
* closely resembling lunar dimple craters in profile IU. S, Government photograph.! 
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the aa, but they are wider, shallower, and more Moon- 
like in profile than those found in pure pahoehoe. Close- 
up photographs taken from a small plant* are reproduced 
in Figs. 38-43. The flow unit it. Fig. 38 has blunted 
depressions, while the one iu Figs. 39—13 has pointed or 
grooved depressions that are quite like the dimple craters 
on the Moon. (Most of the small white patches are 
lichens; the large whitish areas art* pahoehoe. There is 
no normal vegetation on the flow.) The striking resem- 
blance to Inner dimple craters may he seen by comparing 
Figs. 42 and 43 with Fig. 44 ( lower half). Even the linear 
break at the center is of similar proportion and dimen- 
sion. Another similarity exists in the “tree-bark” putt**rn 
first noted in the Runner VII photographs (Kef. 1, 
pp. 55-60. 153-154 1 . Mr. Whitaker was the first to re- 
mark that the depressions observed in these photographs 
appeared to he enveloped, roughly along the contours, 
by a delicate system of fractures or furrows. The half- 
tone reproductions (Ref. 1. pp. 56, 57. 59. 154) lost much 
of this somewhat marginal information, hut the photo- 
graph of the model (Ref. 1, p, 60) retains the general 
impression conveyed by all of the records. In Fig. 45. 
Mr. Whitaker has outlined his interpretation of the 
pattern around the depressions based on the available 
Banner VII P frames and A 199. This swirling pattern 
may he compared with that appearing in Figs. 39-43. 
Apart from the granularity of the aa cover, the corre- 
spondence is remarkable. 

A physical and dynamic interpretation of the collapse 
depressions in terrestrial lava fields must await fuller 
exploration, including three-dimensional mapping. How- 
ever, studies of the related problem of surface collapse 
over coal and ore mines are described in standard engi- 
neering texts on mining. These studies appear to account, 
at least in part, for two statistical properties of the de- 
pressions in lava flows; their tendency toward circularity, 
and the near-vertical orientation of the fracture planes. 


with a slight inward leaning at the surface level (see 
Figs. 25 and 23). Roth properties are a consequence of 
the tendency of the rock to fracture along almost cylin- 
drical surfaces placed upon the cavity (with the cylinder 
more nearly circular than the cavity itself), provided that 
the rock medium is reasonably isotropic and not frac- 
tured or stratified along strongly inclined planes. On the 
Moon, these conditions are presumably fulfilled. (Con- 
versely, departures from symmetry would signify aniso- 
tropic subsurface conditions on the Moon.) At the surface, 
the area of fracture and depression above mines usually 
extends somewhat lieyond the outline of the subsurface 
cavity itself, apparently due to the fact that outside the 
main cylindrical fracture, additional roughly concentric 
fractures develop, with associated small inward displace- 
ments of the surface layer. Such displacements have been 
established for the main depression of the San Manuel, 
Arizona, mine, for example (see Fig. 143 in Section K). 

In addition to the purely dynamic causes of collapse, 
exemplified by the collapse depressions over mines and 
by the milder forms of karst topography in limestone 
country discussed before (Ref, 1, Fig. 32), a physical 
cause for circular symmetry has been noted. Inspection 
of some of ihe drained lava chambers in the MeCartys 
Flow near Grants (Figs. 13-31) has shown that the thick- 
ness of the ceiling varies tremendously (from much less 
than 1 to over 10 m). Clearly, at the time of drainage, 
considerable temperature and/or composition differences 
must have existed, with much of the flow already solidi- 
fied and fluid columns and connecting channels remain- 
ing. The ceilings are thinnest above the fluid columns 
that drained — a correlation obviously having a single 
thermal cause. The thin spots above the axes of the fluid 
columns will have become centers of weakness in the 
crust, and centers of collapse upon drainage of the 
columns. 


Fig. 38. Aerial view of aa flow unit overlying pahoehoe in 
part of Carrizoxo Flow. (Note near-circular collapse 
depressions and surrounding fracture patterns 
resembling those on Moon. Bright patches 
are lichens; no other vegetation on 
flow. IPL photograph.) 
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Fig. 39. Aerial view of oa flow unit in Carrizozo Flow, shown vertically in Fig 36. (Depressions resemble lunar dimple craters and 
small crater chains. Small, bright patches are lichens. For scale, see Fig. 36, regions a, b, and <•. IPL photograph.) 
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Fig. 40. Close-up of oo flow unit shown in Figs. 36 and 39. (For scale, see Fig. 36, regions <1 [bottom] to «• [upper left] . IPl photograph > 
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Fig. 41 Aerial photograph of detail in aa flow unit in Carrizozo Flow, shown in Fig. 36. (Note resemblance to lunar 
dimple craters and tree-bark pattern. For scale, see Fig. 36, regions <1 [top] to .• [lower right] . LPl photograph.) 



vernmen! photograph.) 
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Fig. 44. Selection of dimple craters from Ranger VIII 
records, each reproduced more than once to 
optimize visibility of central break, or 
cave. (Numbered 1-13, counted in 
horizontal rows, starting top left: 
1—2, PI 7; 3-6, same feature in 
PI 8; 7-9, B90, 10, P10; 
1 1—13, same feature 
in PI 1; horizontal 
lines ore 50 m 
long.) 

► 
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Fig. 45. Part of Ranger VII frame A199, with structural 
lines (fractures) observed in A and P frames by 
E. A. Wh taker. (For identification, the same 
letters are used as in Ref. 1, Fig. 31, p. 51. 
Cui.tpare also with Figs. 14—16, 19, 
34, and 39—43 in this Part.) 
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D. Ranger VIII: The Structure of Mare 
Tranquillitatis 

Ranger VII supplied a mass of new information per- 
taining to the mare floor, and eovered several classes 
of lesser features. In order of prominence, these are: 
(1) primary- and secondary-impact ( raters and circular 
collapse depressions; (2) square, linear-headed, and irreg- 
ular collapse depressions; (3) mare ridges, (4/ lineaments 
of various types, including parts of (2) and 13); and 
(5) fine structure (tree-bark pattern or otherwise) lietween 
craters. The lineaments are discussed in Section C; com- 
ments on the other classes are made in this Section on 
the basis of Figs. 46-59 and other material. 

Figure 46 reproduces part of the last Ranger Vlll 
B frame. In this Figure, as in most of the other Ranger 
frames reproduced, the fiducial marks have been re- 
moved by hand retouching* in order to avoid distraction 
from the subject matter. Also, wherever desirable, a 
metric: scale has been added. The reproductions of the 
Ranger frames have not been rectified (except for Figs. 
135 and 136 in Section K), so that the scales are not quite 
the same in the two coordinates. 

The pan-shaped depression in Fig. 46 is about 1 km 
in diameter at the rim and has on its floor a somewhat 
irregular rhombic pattern that extends outward to the 
north. The two directions, seen especially outside the 
crater, are close to the diagonal grid directions (Section G). 
A prominent furrow occurs along the western edge of 
the floor, the straight portion of which is parallel to one 
of the grid directions. (The continuation of this furrow 
is seen near the right edge of Fig. 49.) Gn the northwest 
wall of the crater are some twenty rocks. 3-10 m in 
diameter and about one-third or one-fourth as high; a 
similar number of rocks are less clearly shown on the 
east-northeast wall. Only one or two rocks appear on 
the crater floor itself, and none is discernible outside the 
upper rim. The rocks are not accompanied by impact 
craters (Ref. 1, p. 54). Since the floor shows the same 
general grid pattern found outside the rim, it is assumed 
that the depression was formed by collapse and is not 
of explosive maar origin. Maar-type explosive craters are 
found on the Moon (see below) but differ greatly from 
the crater in Fig. 46. The rocks are probably the result 
of irregular fracturing of the walls during the collapse. 
Reference is made to Figs. 16, 23, 25, 26, 28, 38., 40, and 
43, and particularly to Fig. 143 in Section K, for terres- 
trial analogs of this phenomenon. No precise match is 

•Performed by T. E. Weller of the Lunar and Planetary Laboratory. 


expected because of the absence of a terrestrial rock- 
froth layer. Also, many areas on the Moon have been 
subjected to very severe shocks that could have caused 
projecting roc ks to break off and roll dow n. The slope of 
the pan-shaped depression is about 150 m wide and the 
tilt about 12 deg. so that the depth is about 30 in. This is 
not very different from terrestrial depressions such as 
those shown in Figs. 28 and 29, or in the foreground 
of fig. 23. The depth of the large dimple crater in 
Fig. 46 is 12-15 m. 

Part of the last Ranger Vlll B frame may be combined 
stereoscopic-ally with part of the last A frame. The two 
reexirds are shown together in Fig. 47. One roundish 
depression, clearly visible stereoscopical!) , has a fault in 
the wall that casts a shadow. The’ fault is sharp within 
the* resolution of the frames (1.5 in), indicating very 
limited erosion since its formation. 

Figures 48 and 49 reproduce, respectively, part of the 
last Ranger VI/I A frame (see Fig. 5) and part of the 
next-to-last B frame, on which are plotted the centers 
of the last 12 frames taken by the best of the P cameras 
(Pi). The records produced by this camera, which has 
a 3-in. focus, arc nearly free from electronic interference. 

Some of the last 12 P frames themselves arc* repro- 
duced in Fig. ,50. Figures 50(e) and if ) show prominent 
depressions, both having intricate floor patterns. The 
crater in Fig. .50(e) has eight or ten rocks on its floor and 
slope, and rocks ar> suspected in two other cases, Isoth 
on the slopes of depressions. One of these can be seen 
in the lower right margin of Fig. 50(d); the other is in 
area h (not reproduced separately here) of Fig. 49. The 
very shallow depressions, such as those visible in Fig. 49 
near g. h, and i, are hardly distinguishable from the gen- 
eral mare terrain at the higher resolution of Fig. 50. 

On the* basis of the* above* data, and of Fig. 55, we may 
generalize as follows: Whenever the resolution is ade- 
quate, the walls and floors of the deeper collapse depres- 
sions show fine structure in the form of sweeping furrow 
patterns and individual rocks, 2-10 in in diameter. No 
rocks are visible* outside the depressions. These observa- 
tions set the depressions apart from impact craters and 
strengthen the hypothesis that they arc* of collapse rather 
than impact origin. 

The crater density increases somewhat toward the 
smaller scales, indicating that the increase in a log ,V/ 
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log D plot occurs with a slope steeper titan 2 (see 
Section Ft. In the frames taken closest to the lunar sur- 
face. the very small craters drop out and the larger 
craters appear eroded, but the erosion appears to affect 
only the uppermost layer of 1 in or so. Areas I and m 
(not reproduced here) contain a prominent dimple crater, 
shown in Fig. 44, which appears to have a break (a cave) 
at the bottom. 

The last frames taken by the two l-in.-foeus P cameras 
i P and P, ) are of particular interest. Three of these show 
the two adjacent depressions seen in Fig. 48 between 
areas It and c They are reproduced with increasmg reso- 
lutn, . in Figs. 51-5 5. Figures 51 and 52 also how a 
rern ttKahle dimple crater about 60 m in diameter having 
a central hole or cave, some 5 >"' 12 m in si/.e. which is 
clearly distinguishable from the slopes themselves. This 
hole is one of the best documented cat es on the Moon. 

The deeper of the two large depressions shown in 
Fig. 53 has a rock-like mass on its southern slope. This 
rock is seen, much better in Fig. 54, which reproduces 
the third-to-iast P frame. Figure 54(a) presents the frame 
as recorded. 54(h) the mask used to reduce the interfer- 
ence pattern (the mask having been derived, after some 
local retouching, from the last P frame, which shows 
little lunar detail), and 55 the composite print. Several 
rocks, 2-3 m in diameter, are now visible on the inner 
slope and the floor of the pan-shaped depression, w hich 
is not unlike the crater reproduced in Fig, 46, but is 
smaller (about 200 in in diameter at the outer rim instead 
of 1000 in). Prominent tree-bark patterns are seen on the 
floors of both depressions. The explanation of the crater 
u d the rocks is probably the same in both instances. 

We note several additional points of interest in Figs. 
46-53. (1) Between the craters of DOC 10 m, the mare 
floor has a monotone, though streaky, windswept appear- 
ance, very different from that resulting from the well 
known "saturation-bombing” pattern observed in some 
highland areas near Tycho.* It is true that the scale of 

♦Examples arc at 0° longitude, 40°S and at 8°E, 44°S. 


the Tveho fields is different, but the logarithmic fre- 
quency law of diameters is nearly linear up to the sudden 
turnover point near 1 m (see Section F), so that the com- 
parison is relevant. An explanation other than erosion 
by repeated impacts (“gardening”) is therefore needed. 
(2) Numerous small, very shallow, yet nearly circular de- 
pressions occur down to diameters of 10 m and less. 
Whether these minor depressions are also due to collapse 
and have perhaps been somew hat eroded by sputtering, 
or whether they are due to puffs of fine debris from 
primary impacts all through lunar history cannot be 
determined by inspection; however, on other grounds, 
the second alternative is improbable, (3) Occasional 
fairly sharp craters exhibit well displayed central rock 
masses [Figs, 46, 48. 49, 50(b), and 50(e)]; these could be 
secondary-impact craters. (4) Many of the 2- to 10-m 
craters have slopes in excess of 15 deg, while the slopes 
of some are less steep. (5) Some collapse craters have 
fine structure on their inner walls, suggesting that only 
minor erosion has occurred since their formation [Figs. 
46, 50(e), 50(f), and 54], 

The last Ranker VIII P picture occupies 13 c /c of the 
w idth of a full frame and was taken only 0.08 sec before 
impact, w ith a slant range of 190 m. It covers a field of 
about 23 m. The smear during the exposure is about 1.1 m. 
One crater, some 75 cm wide, appears at the bottom of 
the strip. Some streaks are only 15 cm wide on the Moon. 
Unfortunately, the smear is 30 deg from east to west, so 
that the light and shadows of craters mostly overlap. 

The existence of small dimple craters uith central 
caves indicates that the lou-density rock-froth surface 
layer on the marc is of limited thickness because, by 
analogy with terrestrial dimple craters (Figs. 42 and 43), 
the cavitation i ; likely to occur in the denser layer below. 
The example of Figs. 51 and 52, with R ss 25 m, slope 
— 12 deg, and depth to cave ~ 5 m, would lead to a 
value of not over 2 in. A dimple crater in Figs. 49 (I) and 
44, with R ~ 75 m, slope ~ 12 deg, and depth - 15 m, 
suggests a cover thickness of < 8 m. 


Fig. 46. Secticn of lost Hanger VIII B frame 1890), 
showing pan-shaped depression with rocks on 
inner slope and prominent dimple crater. 
Scan lines removed by double copying. 
(See also Fig. 41, right margin. 
Dimensions 1 200 X 1200 m.) 
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fig. 49. Part of next-to-last Ranger VIII B frame (B89), showing pan-shaped depression of Fig. 46 (right) and coverage of seven P fran.es 
marked e to I (left). (Some of the latter are separately reproduced in Fig. 50. Dimensions 4400 X 2700 m.) 





Fig. 50(a) Last Ranger VIII P frame (P20), at location a in Fig. 48. (Note washed-out appearance of craters 
and diagonal trend of shallow grooves. Dimensions 73 X 46 m. Average smear due to 
motion 1 .1 m, indicated in amount and direction in upper right corner.) 
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Frg. 52. Ranger VIII P frame (PI 8), covering part of Fig. 51 with somewhat increased resolution, (Note dimple 
crater showing central dork hole, or cave, also seen in Figs .51 and 44. Dimensions 640 X 460 m l 
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hird-to-la.t Konger VIII P frame IP! 8). (Reproduced as recorded, with electronic interference show, 
ib). Negative of last longer VIII P frame SP20). [Smeared lunar detail due to spacecraft 
motion and comparatively long focus of camera, used as mask 
to cut interference in Fig. 541a!,] 



Fig. 55. Same frame as in Fig. 54(a), bo( printed together with positive mask of 54(b), and after minor 
retouching of central reticle. (Note pan-shaped depression with rocks on slopes and floor. 

See Fig. 46 for similar, larger depression. Dimensions 205 X 175 m.) 
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Fig. 56. Part of second-to-last Ranger VIII A frame (A59), 
shoeing typical mare floor covered with collapse 
depressions of varying sizes and depths. (Two 
coalescing domes, each about 100 m in 
diameter, occur in lower right-hand 
corner and several lesser dom?s on 
rims of collapse depressions (see 
Fig. 119]. Dimensions 5.1 
[E-W] X 5.4 km [N-S].) 
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Fig 57 Part of thircMo-losf Ranger VIII B frame 188 
showing square depression, shallow linear-bead 
depression aligned with grid system, primary- 
impact crater, and various shallow depressions. 
(Several low domes are noted, one on finer of 
square depression, and a double coalescing 
dome just N, roughly 1 00 m in diameter. 
Dimensions 5.0 < 3.0 km.} 
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Fig. 58. Mosaic of Rani VIII fromes B86 ond 87, 
showing large irregulr-r .Impression, two nearly 
square depressions fporily hown in Fig. 57), 
and smaller detail. 



Fig 59. Foil-Moon photograph of part of Mare Tranquif- 
iitotis, with Ranger VIII coverage indicated. (Photograph 
shows ray system of Theophilus, which is located 
bdow lower edge of frame. I ir impact point 
Four crnters are identified: V Arago; 

Moltke, >, Sabine; and Ma, 
Mddler. U S. Navy— ACIC 
photograph.) 
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The dimensions of the smallest observable white-halo 
craters also indicate a small thickness of the low-density 
layer in Mare Tranquillitatis. Figure 5 shows three such 
small craters, and a very small fourth one is discernible 
in Fig. 46, just north of the dimple crater near the north- 
ern rim of the large, pan-shaped depression, and con- 
firmed in another frame. The first three craters are about 
10. 10, and 8 m in diameter, and the small one is 2-3 m. 
If the presence of a white halo is attrinuted to solid rock 
having been struck, rather than rock froth, tbi n the low- 
density layer must have been less than 1 v Hock near 
the small crater and less than 2 m n ,h. ether three 
craters, 

A thin froth cover on Mare Tranquillitatis may account 
for the fact, noted above, that several of its collapse 
depressions have rocks on the inner walls and floor, a 
phenomenon not observed in th<* other two Ranker im- 
pact areas. 

There is another observation which suggests that Marc 
Tranquillitatis has an exceptionally thin insulating cover. 
The Saari-Shorthil! records show more hot spots there 
than anywhere else on the Moon. This indicates that 
larger areas around each crater were laid bare or covered 
with solid rock fragments by the crater-forming process 
in Tranquillitatis than in other maria. 

Circular depressions on Mare Tranquillitatis are fre- 
quent in the diameter range of 100-300 m, but occasional 
objects have diameters as large as 1 km. Figure 5 shows 
a typical field, as does Fig. 56, in which one-fourth to 
one-half of the area is covered with such depressions. 
Only a few dimple craters occur in Fig. 56, and impact 
craters are also comparatively infrequent. 

In addition to circular depressions, nearly square, 
roughly linear and irregular depressions are found on 
the mare floor; examples are reproduced in Figs. 57 and 
58. The squan* depressions, like the large circular one 
in Figs. 46 and 49 (all nearly 1 km across at the outer 
rim), have peripheral furrows on their floors. Such periph- 
eral furrows also occur in Mare Cognitum (see Kef. 1, 
p. 51, and Ranger Vll atlas frame A 199). The furrows 
tend to be linear and parallel to the grid system These 
various depressions are probably all due to collapse, but 
it is not immediately dear whether any outside agent 
{e.g., debris from, or fractures due to, Theophilus) has 
contributed to their formation. This question is examined 
in Section G for four sample areas, with the 1 result that 
no appreciable number of lineaments, other than those 
due to the three global grid systems, is found to be 
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present, However, elsewhere a few linear depressions 
are roughly oriented toward Theophilus (as discussed 
below;. 

Since Theophilus has a weak but rather extended r«y 
system, covering essentially all of Mare Tranquillitatis 
(see Supplement No. 2 to USAF Rectified Lunar Atlas, 
sheets 19C and 130, the effects of this system on the 
structure of the mare floor need to be examined. Figure 
59 reproduces a full- Moon photograph of the part of 
Mare Tranquillitatis covered by Ranger MU. The im- 
pact (I) narrowly missed one of the more prominent 
Theophilus rays. Two areas shown in Fig. 59 call for 
special study — the X-shaped feature between Sabine (S) 
and Moltke (Ml. and the ray near the impact point. The 
former are seen clearly in B54 and adjacent frames, and 
partly in A43 and adjacent frames. If these two frames, 
which have nearly the same scale, are viewed stereo- 
scopic-ally. it is found that the ray, apart from brighten- 
ing the surface slightly, has left no visible marks. The 
density and orientation of the collapse depressions do 
not vary perceptibly across the ray. 

The other area, seen in Figs. 57 and 58. shows no 
evidence of the effects of the ray. It appears that the 
Theophilus rays are quite different in structure from 
those of Copernicus and Tycho described in Ref. 1 
(Section HID). The latter consisted of ray elements that 
issued from single, or small clusters of, white craters. 
No trace of such craters has been found in the ease <>/ 
Theophilus. It is concluded that Theophilus uas not 
formed by a comet but by an asteroidal body. The dis- 
tinction between these two c lasses of impact craters made 
in Ref. 1 is thus confirmed. 

There remains the question of whether any of the large 
rectangular and grossly linear collapse depressions like 
those in Figs. 57 and 58 might have been induced by 
Theophilus. If so, one would expect their directions to 
conform to the ray system of Fig. 59. 

The direction of the ray narrowly missing 1 in Fig. 59 
is N 10 W, Region R8-3 lies squarely on this ray, but it 
has no peak in that direction; the nearest prominent linea- 
ment peak is at N 45°W, one of the three global grid 
directions. The other ray points N 18 W and passes 
through a corner of test region 118-1, on the side of 
region R8-2, The former has its main peak at N 40' W, 
the latter at N 43 W. However, small secondary peaks 
in the approximate direction of the ray do occur (repre- 
senting only om and two lineaments, respectively). 
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\ few additional linear-beaded depressions are found. 
In inspection of the \( '!< ' photnmosaics 1U.C-6 iseale 
1: 1 .000.000 • m.C-T < scale 1 :250.000>. and IU .C-S iseale 
I : HMMHS) ,* ti# lie aliened with Theopliilns. Among them 
are three between 20 and 22 5 K longitude and near 
0 latitnde ■ seen in Fig. 103 of Section II s . however, they 
align " ith the diagonal end pattern as well. Therefore, 
if I henphiliis lets eontrihnted to their origin. it is likely 
to he of tlie type found in other lunar lineaments: where 
two lineament systems run parallel, as happens between 
maria they reinforce eaeh other, and the lineaments are 
enhanced. This explanation seems plausible for two fur- 
ther reasons: 1 1 1 the depressions occur in a /one of weak- 
ness tfhe Hypatia grabciM and (2 they are surprisingly 
similar in width and appearance to some of the shorter 
i ille-hke structures on the floor of file < rater Alphonsus 
'Section K . which are regarded as being dm* to collapse 
along fissures, I.inoar-beaded depressions u nder < bains' 
in a single trough oe< nr also in terrestrial lava fields. 
Examples are found in l ies, 13 15 (two eases' 17. 13, 
23, 23. .33 .35. 33, and 43. We return to this subject in 
Section K in t miiiet tion with the discussion of Kit's. 
1 57-133. 

It may he surprising at first that tun ti/pes of collapse 
features are coexistent on flic lunar maria, i.e.. the pan- or 
bowl shaped depressions with fairly flat, roundish bot- 
toms and the dimple craters. On the other hand, tin 
same is true on the Earth (Kies, 15, IB. 23, and 42l 
Much of the difference between the two types may be 
attributed to the difference in their diameters. Both types 


•Made cnaibihie to the writer prior to their publication 


appear to be due to drainage of a subsurface lava cham- 
ber. with the Hat bottomed depressions caused by the 
chamber ta iling bolding together and the dimple craters 
by a ceiling so thin that it shattered or folded into a 
sharp crease (Fig. 111. The assumed origin of the two 
types is illustrated in Fig. 60. 

I lte timing of the Theopliilns* impact and its ability to 
eflcet collapse in Mare Tranquiliitatis requires further 
study. The implication appears to be that the crater 
formed before the marc* interior had solidified fully, and 
questions are raised concerning the relative date of for- 
mation of the Hypatia graben, which is intersected by 
three depressions, the date of formation of the unusually 
large central mountains in Theophilu.s; and the effective 
date of formation of the* grid system in the mare. Pre- 
sumably. all are very early post-man*. 

Figure 61 contains a stereo set of an elongated col- 
lapse depression not unlike some of the elongated lunar 
depressions observed, A curious feature is the raised 
upper rim which serves as a warning that a raised rim 
does not ueeessmiltj imply impart origin. Apparently, the 
lava flow domed up before it partly collapsed. 

Discussion of th<* ridge and rille systems in Mart* 
Tranquiliitatis and of the* craters in the adjacent high- 
land areas is deferred to a later publication, For coordi- 
nates. dimensions, and the study of lineaments, reference 
»s made to the excellent AF-AC1C photomosaics RLC-6 to 
HEC-ll, with scales of 1 : 1 ,000.000, 1 :*250,(XX1, l ; 100.000, 
1:50,000, ! : 15.000 1:5,000, and 1:2000. respectively. 



Fig. 60. Vertical sections of lava field before collapse 
(above) and after (below). <r, collapse depression; 
d, dimple crater {schematic] .) 
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E. Ranger IX: The Structure of the Crater 
Alphonsus and Surroundings 

The Ranger IX records are the most highly perfected 
of the three sets of Ranger photographs, and the photo- 
graphic atlas summarizing the results is probably the 
most beautiful astronomical document in existence. The 
records are nearly free from electronic interference and 
have the full resolution of the cameras in the focal plane 
( 10-20 ft). The frames have been reproduced with the 
printing contrast compensating for initial contrast differ- 
ences, so that remarkable homogeneity has been achieved. 
The lunar-surface detail shown is infinitely varied and 
interesting. Because the B-camera fields nearly contained 
the impact point and the A-camera fields just contained 
it, the image trailing was negligible for both cameras 
throughout the mission. 

Although some of the records (e.g„ Figs. 7 and 8) seem 
to suggest that the crater walls of Alphonsus are much 
brighter than the floor, the full-Moon photographs re- 
produced in Fig, 62 demonstrate that this is not correct 
and that the tone differences- in Figs. 7 and 8 are due to 
dope differences. The central peak, however, is indeed 
much brighter, as are some “perfect" impact craters. The 
dark-halo craters and Mare Nubium stand out as dark 
patches. The floor of Ptolernaeus seems slightly darker 
than its surroundings, but only because of the lesser fre- 
quency of small, bright patches. It is curious that, although 
the floors of the giant craters are structurally mare-like, 
they have the albedos of highlands {see also Fig. 12). 

The area covered by Ranger IX contains the large cra- 
ters Ptolernaeus, Alphonsus, Arzuehel, Albategnius and 
Hipparchus, nearly in the center of the lunar disk. These 
craters may he examined s tereoseopically on matching 
pairs drawn from the Ranger IX A- and B-camera series 
<e.g„ A 14 I' Bl, A 15 -t B2, A 16 :l B4, A28 I B12, 
A40 | B20, etc,), from Rangers VII and IX, from Ranger 
VII and Earth-based photographs, and from Ranger IX 
and Earth-based photographs. It is found that the floor 
of Ptolernaeus is high above the floor of Alphonsus (and 
of Mare Nubium), and that of Alphonsus is above 


ArzacluTs. Numerous small lava lakes are observed at 
various levels between these giant craters, including some 
in the Alphonsus walls, high above the crater floor. 
Photogranunetry based on these beautiful new data is 
still to lx* performed. 

According to their wall structures, the fis t* large craters 
appear to he late pre-Inihrium, although their floors w ere 
affec ted by flooding that apparently occurred in the post- 
Jmbrium period. For instance, the central spine on the 
Alphonsus floor was. according to its orientation, struc- 
turally determined by the imbrium impact. Thus, tin 1 
flooding of the Alphonsus floor was local in nature, w ith 
the pre-Imbrium substructure partly remaining. The 
lineaments on the crater floor, analyzed in Section G. 
confirm these relative dates. 

The Ranger IX impact point and camera orientations 
were selected so as to acquire maximum information on 
(1) the central peak of Alphonsus, a “white mountain 
suspected of having experienced eruptions; |2) the several 
dark-halo craters and the associated rillcs on the floor, 
(3) the crater walls; (4) interrelations between the* five 
large craters and their surroundings; and (5) the nature 
of the crater floor. 

We shall now summarize tentative conclusions drawn 
on these topics: 

1. The central peak is well shown in Fig. If) and, 
on a much larger scale, in A61-67 of the Ranger IX 
atlas (for maximum visibility best viewed stereo- 
scopic-ally in consecutive pairs). The coordinates, 
orientation, and dimensions may be obtained from 
the ACIC photomosaie, Ri.C-14 (scale 1:250,000). 
At the base, the mountain measures about 8,5 km 
in the northwest-southeast direction, the Crestline is 
some 4 km long; and the height is approximately 
1150 m. 

The shape of the mountain is seen well in near- 
horizonta! views of a three-dimensional model made 


Fig. 62. Full-Moon photograph of Alphonsus-Ptolemaeus 
aroa. (Dark patches on floor of Alphonsus outline 
deposits by dark-halo craters. Central peak of 
crater is shown bright, but crater walls have 
albedo similar to that of crater floor. 
See Figs. 3 and 9 for identification. 
U.S. Navy— ACIC photograph.) 





.*v 



Fig 63. Stereo pair of stale model of Alphonsus 
peak area, with evening illumination to match 


Ranger IX aspect. (Model by R. Turner.) 
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by R. Turner of LPL. This model was based on all 
available records — Runner and Earth-based — of the 
area, recti bed with the aid of the orthographic grid. 
The elevations were derived from shadow lengths 
and the photometric characteristics, which were 
simulated by using a large laboratory stand with 
adjustable parallel lights. The model measures 
1-20 - 120 on and has a scale of 1:21.000. The ver- 
tical views arc about IS IS cm. with a scale of 
1 140,000. The model is first shown vertically, as 
viewed from Runner, but with thrt «. different illu- 
minations: in Fig. 63(a) and (lit. a stereo pair, it is 
illuminated as in the Runner IK records; in Fig 04. 
from the opposite direction, and in Figs. 65 and 66. 
from the north and south, respectively. Figure 67 
shows two near-horizontal views from the northwest, 
from somewhat different elevations. Figure 6S is a 
view from the north. Fig. 60 from the south- 
southwest. and Fig. 70 from the west, with the light 
corning from the east 

Several conclusions may lx* drawn. The visibility 
of topographic detail depends critically on tin* height 
and azimuth of illumination. While Fig. 63 closely 
matches Runner IX frames A03 and A64. the gen- 
eral illumination of f ig. 61 is required (with Farth- 
hased data used to fill gaps) to show the central 
peak obliterating the rilles on its east flank. The 
rilles are all but invisible with the light corning 
from the north or south (Figs. 65 and 66 >. This sug- 
gests that there is a serious deficiency in our knowl- 
edge of east-west rilles and ridges on the Moon 

The views in Fig, 67 are probably those tradition- 
ally assumed for the central peak, but one would 
not readily !>e prepared for the aspects in Figs. 68. 
69, or 70. Figure 63 illustrates the difficulty of grasp- 
ing, from low-altitude views, the general terrain 
structure (compare with Fig. 64). Figure 70 shows 
surprising aspects of the central peak. By compari- 
son with the surrounding terrain, the central moun- 
tain is nearly featureless, as if it were covered with 
snow. (The white appearance is in part due to con- 
trast; the reflectivity is only about 25%, vs. 10% 
for the surroundings.) The dense cover of collapse 
depressions seen on the crater floor is absent from 
the peak down to its base. No major caldera is 
present; only minor features, less than about 200 rn 
in diameter (one just east of the Crestline, well 
below the summit) arc' seen in frames A65 and A66. 
Very small crest craters are not uncommon on th< 
lunar white mountains. 


fn the Runner VII Experimenters Report (Ref. 1. 
p. 71 k a brief reference was made to the white 
mountains and their presumed volcanic origin. A 
detailed comparison of lunar and terrestrial volcanic 
white mountains was published later ; Ref. 13'. Fig. 
71, a photograph from this publication, illustrates 
the remarkable appearance of these mountains be- 
fore the rains dissolved the sublimate. The lunar 
vacuum will selectively remove main volcanic sub- 
limates but will probably leave some of them 
(PbCL Mg(). CaO. etc.) almost indefinitely. Infra- 
red spectroscopy ia program now underway) may 
provide a definite answer to this intriguing problem; 
if so. it w ill have led to the first lunar chemistry. 

2. The entire Alphmmtx rillc system and all right 
prominent dark halo craters are seen in Figs. 9 and 
10. with parts of them shown on a larger scale in 
Figs. 7 and 3. For a step-in -step coverage at inter- 
mediate scales, reference is made to the Runner IX 
atlas. 

The eight dark-halo craters are placed squarely 
on the rilles and must therefore be associated with 
them rather than lieing due to impact. Thc> have 
ejected thin blankets of dark material that have 
partially filled the rilles. The blankets can be studied 
in detail on the three craters covered by Figs. 7 and 
8, and in the mosaics that have !>een prepared of the 
most suitable records, reproduced in Figs. 72 and 73. 

The dark deposits have no sharp boundaries, a) 
though some terracing can be seen, which indicates 
that the deposits are explosive debris, or ash. rather 
than lava. This conclusion is confirmed by the occur- 
rence of clusters of small craters and grooves (diam- 
eters about 25-30 m), as in Figs. 72 and 7-3. Their 
presence indicates that substantial blocks were 
ejected by the craters along with finer material. 

Since the radii of the deposits vary from about 3 
to 7 km, the velocities of ejection must have been of 
the order of 100 m/sec. (This velocity yields 
r 6 km on a 45-deg ejection trajectory and 
r 3 km on 15- or 75-deg trajectories; the range r 
is proportional to V-.) The craters themselves aver- 
age 2 km in diameter, and the volumes of the de- 
posits anti of the craters appear to fie comparable, 
as is seen in the Addendum to this Section (prepared 
by R. l,e Poole). The two craters shown have no 
elevated rims and exhibit radial slumping bands on 
their inner slopes. 





Fig, 65. Same as Fig. 63, but with N illumination (never realized on Moon) to rerify directional effects in 


visibility of rilles and other structural units. (N-S rilles have become nearly invisible.) 
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Fig. 67. Two nearly horixontal views of Alphonsus peak, seen from NW, with somewhat different elevations. 

(Note invisibility of large crater at right in upper view. I 
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Fig. 71. While sublimate deposits on Laimana Crater, 
Hawaii, photographed February 22, I960, after 
month-long eruption. (Photograph by 
H. Pierce, Hilo.) 



Fig. 72. Dark-halo crater on E part of Alphonsus floor and 
its deposit, based on mosaic of Ranger IX frames B77, 
78, 79, and 80. (Note field of secondaries across rille 
to W, and light, wrinkled deposit on crater wall. 
Numerous outcroppings are seen particularly 
W of rille, some marked with white dot just 
below the feature, A lava ridge extends 
from r upward, crossing wall of 
collapse crater above.) 
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Shallow depressions are less numerous in the blan- 
kets that) on the surrounding erater Hour, but eotiieal 
dimple craters about RSO-lOO m in diameter appear 
in similar numbers in both areas, although their 
walls are darker within the blankets than outside. 

The dark blankets around the eraters are not 
sharp!) bounded. Stereoseopie viewing of enlarge- 
ments of consecutive frames shows the blankets to 
be very rough, with onasional single masses st ut- 
tered beyond them. Some isolated dark masses, how- 
ever. appear to he outcroppings-, a group of four 
such masses and a nearby ridge crossing a crater 
wall are marked in big. 72 There are. besides, 
numerous Ion domes on the floor some with u i ll 
market! summit craters. Die Alphonsus floor is very 
complex and has ■ the unmistakable appearance of 
volcanic terrain. 

It is coin hided that both the dark-halo eraters 
and tlie Alphonsus central peak are of volcanic 
origin; set their appearances are in marked contrast. 
Apparently, the peak is a large mass added to the 
landscape by a slow process of cone building, the 
later stages of ejection basing nearly c losed the 
vents The process wets accompanied by tin- release 
of sapors that cosi-red the- cone with sublimates 
The dark-halo < rate rs, on the other hand, correspond 
to tin- terrestrial rnaar formation, as pointed out by 
R. Strom, in which a single explosion (on the F.artb 
caused by either water or gas. but on tin- Moon 
presumably by gas only) scattered the crater volume 
over the surrounding terrain. Xo white- sublimate 
deposit would he expected in this ease. 

The- Alphonsus rilles appear to la* V- or l shaped 
channels, 0.6-1 .0 km svide, mostly without raised 
rims, and ssith inner slopes of fO~20 deg or some- 
times less. Some rilles arc- cpiite shallow and tend to 
break up into a chain of shallow depressions (see 
Figs. 10, 7, S. 6, and Ranker IX atlas). 

IVpressiom on the adjacent crater floor extend 
right up to the- border of the- rilles. as if the rilles 


did not exist, and sometimes even onto the rille 
slope. Fine* fractures t P < 25 m' mas run parallel 
to tin* rillc l frames liSl and S2 h and there is evide nce 
that at several points, the* rille has deve loped a local 
explosion cente r similar to. but much smaller than, 
the dark-halo eraters. 

Three main directions are represented in the* Al- 
phonses rilh* system: i.ai Mare Itnbri.itn . the three 
principal north-northwest -south-southeast rilles . 
tb one diagonal grid system, and ie> one* north- 
south rilh* passing the central peak (see also Sec lion 
(*>. 1 he three rilles aligned with Imhrium may have 
set oil the flooding ot the crater floor, with subse- 
quent magma withdrawals leading to the* rilles 
collapse*. Alphonsus’ central peak appears to be of 
somewhat later elate*, since it overlaps two of the 
rilles. ft may have* continued to grow tor some time 
after the crater floor had solidified and after the 
depressions had formed. 

About 100 dark-halo craters have been observed 
on the Moon, most ol them in maria or marc-type 
te rrain, in addition, several hundred dark spots ap- 
pear in the Copernicus region which are probabh 
unresolved dark-halo eraters showing only their dark 
nimbi. We return to these* briefly in Section K. Two 
well known dark-halo craters occur in Mare Nectar is 
( Ref. 2*. and the Ranger Mil records show one with 
increased resolution on the outer slope of Sabine 
( see Fig. (On in Section 111. This object is not located 
on u visible rille, 

3. The Alphonsus crater walls reach a maximum of 
about 2.0 km above the floor. As Fig. 9 indicate* 
for the north and west sectors, the mountains form- 
ing the crater wall are remarkably smooth and 
rounded, an effect probably attributable to the* vio- 
lent shaking caused by the- Imhrium impact. In 
addition, there* is much evidence of subsidence* and 
local melting probabh having occurred during the 
same* general period. On a larger scale, this is also 
true for the northeastern sector in Figs. 7 and 8. 


Fig, 73. Dark-halo crater on Nl part of Alphonsus floor 
and its deposit, based on mosaic of Hanger IX frames 
B80, 81, and 82. (Approximate boundary of ejecta 
blanket outlined by two short, white bars that 
may be extended to intersect.) 
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Tlu* central pari of tin 1 eastern sector is reproduced 
in Fit*. 74. in it and in Figs. 7 and 72. a major graben 
is observed, running from the high level lava lake 
to the crater floor, and furrows follow tin* huso of 
the several mountains facing the floor. Numerous 
small, white projections, several with calderas on 
top. are visible in the walls, indicating rolcmistn 
ifiimarolesi of a type presumably similar to that of 
the central peak but on a smaller scale anti dis- 
persed. Frames B77 and B7S give additional cover- 
age. The lava lake slums collapse depressions much 
like those on the crater floor, but the crater walls 
have a very different pattern. Large, conical depres- 
sions do occur, but the shallow, circular depressions, 
so abundant on the floor, are absent from the walls. 
A large dome with a summit crater is seen in Figs. 
7 and 74 just north of the lava lake. 

The absence o! broken and tilted rock slabs in the 
walls is attributed to the pre-mare origin of Alphon- 
siis. 1 he walls probably consisted originally of 
unconsolidated accreted material, not crystalline 
rock The a/isrnee of numerous fractures in the 
rounded mountains, otherwise to be expected from 
the very violent Imbritun impact, is consistent with 
this view Instead, the mountains have an appear- 
ance of toasted marshmallows, to use the apt 
comparison made by Mr. Whitaker. The shallow 
furrows observed running roughly along the con- 
tours of some- of these mountains, and along their 
inner borders on the crater floor, suggest partial 
subsidence into a plastic base — not unexpected for 
the* Imbrium period, when lavas surfaced, probably 
as a result of the Imbrium fractures, in several adja- 
cent areas. The crater walls are likely to be typical 
examples of u hat happened in the lunar terrae dur- 
ing the period of maximum subsurface melting, 
when a layer of unconsolidated accreted material 


did not fully melt but was subjected to the passage 
of large quantities of steam and other vapors. 

A more detailed study of the crater walls must 
await a photogrammetrie evaluation of the records 
and the availability of contour maps. 

4. We have noted the curious contrast between the 
appearance at full Moon of the area containing the 
five large central craters (Figs. 62 and T2) (being 
continental or terra-type in albedo' and the struc- 
ture' of the Alphonsus floor, with its dense cover of 
shallow collapse depressions (being mare-type). We 
must inquire how g crural is the spread of these 
collapse depressions. The Ranker IX data solve the 
problem, tin* result of the study based on them is 
summarized in Fig. 75. where areas containing the 
depressions are shown with hadmres. These areas 
have* one other common property: they are strictly 
leicl (apart from the* sinks', indicating that they 
were formed from a molten state, if not entirely up 
to the' surface, at least very dose (within meters) to 
it. These level areas, covered with shallow, circular 
collapse depressions, arc* referred to here as “lava 
lakes. The compilation presented in Fig. 75 shows 
that many level lakes but none of the surrounding 
terrae are covered by depressions, which removes 
all reasonable doubt that these depressions are in- 
ternal in origin, as concluded in Section A. 

The lakes do not have the same elevation through- 
out, any more than do the five* major craters; some 
are situated high in crater walls. Apparently, the 
flooding occurred from different magma chambers 
and at different hydrostatic pressures. This is con- 
sistent with what is ohserved elsewhere on the 
Moon, e.g., in the' crater Wargentin. 


Fig. 74. Central pait of E wall of Alphonsus 1B73J, INote 
rounded appearance of wall with numerous sunken 
valleys, among which is a high-level lava basin 
showing shallow circular collapse depressions; 
graben connecting “lake" with crater floor; 
numerous small, white protuberances, some 
with visible calderas— presumably extinct 
volcanoes covered with sublimate; and 
dome with summit crater, 
just N of lake.l 
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The Rainier IX records are also the l>est source 
for studying the widespread effects of the fmtirium 
impact on this region. Although this suhjeet merits 
separate treatment. we can only raise additional 
questions here- concerning (a) <he cause of the very 
large* depressions, known from telescopic observa- 
tions, in I’tolemaens and Aibatcguius: ( |j ) the se- 
qnence in which the five large* c raters were formed: 
and (c> the signifie ance of the observed lineaments. 
Detailed mapping and photeigrammetry of the* area 
will he valuable aids in future studies. 

5. The striking property of the \lphonsus floor ts the 
abundance of collapse depressions, which even have* 
some rilles tinning into them locally. We shall now 
consider the floor strut turn on the larger scale ti.e . 
smaller structural units) 

Figures 7(>— TD reproduce* the* last i full * Rainier IX 
B frame* (RS7). probable the most e xquisite record 
in the* Rati l:c r series, in four sections. Each major 
depression shows an intricately woven pattern simi- 
lar to the tree-bark pattern found in the Rantin' VII 
records and seen in the model of the* impac t art a 
(Ref. J. p. Mb. Dimple craters abound, not onlv 
outside but also inside the large* depressions; the 
triple set in Fitts. 77 and 79 is espec ially interesting. 
Since the dimple craters were most likely formed 
during solidification of the floor (about 4.5 • 10 
years ago!, their fresh appearance again testifies to 
the* small amount of (lost marc* erosion (insignificant 
at scale*: we ll abuse 1 m). \o large outcroppings or 
domes are ,<*c*ti in this area (Fig. 79!. and the terrain 
is relatively smooth. 

Whether or not the* composite depressions (small 
ones inside larger ones) signify a two-layered lava 
bedding in Alphonsus remains to be* determined. 
Tlie large terrestrial fiows are usually multilayered, 
sometimes with known intercommunication of drain- 
age tunnels; but the surface* depressions examined 
were alway s due to the latest flow. 

1 lie area immediately to the west of bigs. 76 and 
7S is covered bv the last Rantin' IX A frame (A70). 
which is reproduced in Figs. SO- S3. The scale* and 


resolution are somewhat reduced, but the records 
arc* of great added interest. The diamond-shaped 
grid pattern is less marked though definitely present, 
especially in Figs. SI and H2. In addition to the 
large*, shallow depressions, many dimple craters are 
xisihle. as well as a lew sharp c raters, one of w hich 
(upper right of center in Fig. S3) is disc ussed below 
in some detail. A dome some* BO m in diameter, with 
a summit crater about 10 m across, appears in the 
lower left corner of Fig. SI. and two similar domes 
are in the* extreme upper left corner. Manx lower 
domes are seen elsewhere, and some updoining also 
occurs on the* floor of the large depression in the 
lower right corner and at various points in the left 
margin of Fig. S3. Adjacent areas are covered with 
less resolution 1>\ the* earlier B and A frame's. We 
note in BS4-S6 the domes referred to in Fig. 10. and 
the fac t that the summit (raters arc not vertical 
calderas hut conical dimple t raters . This subject is 
treated more billy in Section H. 

I he* last P frames provide information about the* 
Alphonsus floor on the mete r scale*. The 1-in. P - 
and I*, -camera pictures in frame* PS match the* last 
full !1 frame (BS7) both in scale and quality, while* 
the remaining frame's, 1*9-12. exceed tlu* scale* of 
BS7. The photographs produced fix the* 3-in. cam- 
eras (P, and P .) have* three times the scale of the 
l-in.-eamcra pictures on eac h plate*. 

Atlas picture P,12 is reproduced in Fig. S4. It is 
remarkable for its definition, the Sine nortlixvost- 
sontlieast line aments shown, and the rocks visible 
on the* surface*. Partial frame* BSS has <*ven better 
resolution, as max lie* se*t*n from the overlapping 
parts reproduced in Fig. 85. Stere-oseopie viewing of 
the txvo frames le ads to the following conclusions. 

Craters occur down to the smallest resolved size — 
about 0.5 m. (Their freepietiey is discussed in Sec- 
tion F.) Remarkably narrow lineaments (widths as 
low as 0.2 in) arc* also visible both as positive and 
negative structures; some* of them are marked in 
Fig. 81. Since the lineaments belong to the diagonal 
grid system and arc* presumably nearly as old as 
the* crater floor, a very low erosion rate is indicated. 


Fig. 75. Areas covered by shallow circular collapse 
depressions within intercrater region, designated 

by hachure marks. 





Fig. 76. NW quadrant of last full Hanger IX B frame (B87). 
(Note large depressions, tree-bark structure of floor, 
dimple craters, shallow depressions, several 
primary-impact craters, and, in left margin, 
what may be a secondary crater with 
central rock mass. Dimensions 
1.3 [i-W] X 1.4 km [N-SU 
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Fig. 77. NE quadrant of frame B87. (Note updomirtg in 
collapse crater in lower right corner, row of three 
dimple craters, end a few impact craters. 

Dimensions 1.3 X 1.4 km.) 
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Fig. 78. SW quadrant of frame B87. (Note numerous 
small protuberances in lower right section. 

Dimensions 1.3 X 1.4 km. I 
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Fig. 79, SE quadrant of frame B87. 
(Dimensions 1.3 X 1.4 km.) 
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Fig. 80. NW quadrant of last Ranger IX A frame (A70), 
(Dimensions 1.7 [E-W] X 2.1 km [N-S].) 
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Fig. 8T, NE quadrant of frame A70 W of region covered 
by Fig. 76, with small overlap. IA few “sharp" craters 
have been marked S [see Section F], 

Dimensions 1.7 X 2.1 km.) 



Fig. 82. SW quadrant of frame A70. (Note dome with 
caldera in SW corner, and two similar domes in 
extreme NW corner; others on floor of dark 
central depression. Dimensions 
1.7 X 2.1 km.) 
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A comparison of Figs. 84 and 85 with Fig. 50(a), 
showing Mare Tranquillitatis, indicates a large dif- 
ference in the fine structure of the two regions. This 
subject is reviewed in Section K, which also includes 
the Ranger VII data. 

The rocks noted in Figs. 84 and 85 appear to he 
due to a nearby primary-impact crater, shown in the 
mosaic of Fig. 86. This crater is about 50 m in 
diameter, approximately 100 m from the impact 
point in Ranger IX, and the field of rocks appears 
to extend — wherever the resolution permits a check 
— at least 120 m from the crater. 

The rocks are marked with arrows in Fig. 86. The 
actual presence of nearly all of them has been 
verified stereoscopical ly in two overlapping frames. 
Their distribution indicates that they are fragments 
ejected from the 50-m impact crater, with the largest 
observed distance from the center of the crater be- 
ing about 120 m. The prediction of the o currente 
of rocks of alrout 1-m size within 100 or 200 m from 
their source, made in Ref. 1 (p. 11), has thus been 
verified empirically. Such confirmation was possible 
only because Ranger IX impacted close to a 
moderate-size primary crater — a remarkable coinci- 
dence, as may be seen hv inspection of Figs. 80-83, 
which show that impact craters of this size are rare. 
Furthermore, this coincidence has enabled us to 
determine the hearing strength of the Alphonsus 
floor (Ref. 13). 

Bearing strength is determined as follows: (1) The 
distance of each rock from the center of the crater 
can be measured; a lower limit to its velocity of im- 
pact on the Moon is therefore known. (2) The lower 
limit of the diameter of the rock can be measured, as 
well as its actual height above the sun minding sur- 
face, the Sun elevation being known (10 deg). (3) It 
may be assumed that the bulk density of the rock 
is about 2, on the grounds that the material was 
sufficiently strong and cohesive to survive the ex- 
plosion that blew the rock out of the crater. (4) The 
depth of penetration into the Moon is somewhat 


uncertain. Some vertical compression of the rock 
will have occurred, so that its present vertical diam- 
eter will statistically he somewhat less than its 
visible horizontal diameter. On the other hand, 
sputtering may have somewhat changed the height 
above the surrounding surface. (A protuberance will 
suffer more mass loss than its level surroundings, 
but the higher hulk density of the rock will tend to 
make it more resistant; conceivably, the net height 
of the rock could even increase with time.) In the 
computation, we have assumed that half the missing 
part of the expected original vertical diameter is a 
fair measure of the depth of original penetration. 

The physical nature of the surrounding terrain 
was briefly reviewed in Section B. From the radar- 
reflection data, it was inferred that the cavities in 
the rock froth became dominant at diameters less 
than about 1 cm. Figure 87 shows two photographs 
of a typical piece of basaltic rock froth ejected by 
the Hawaiian crater Laimana (see Fig. 71). This 
material appears to have been ejected in liquid state 
and to have solidified in free fall. Its bulk density 
is about 0.15 and its bearing strength 2 kg/emr. The 
Laimana material may resemble the lunar rock 
froth; its cavities have dimensions of the right order 
of magnitude. When fragmented, the material looks 
like cinder. 

The rocks in Figs. 84-86 are typically about 1 m 
across and extend 15-20 cm above the lunar surface. 
From two or three well observed examples, tee find 
the crushing strength of the Alphonsus floor to be 
1-2 tons/fr, or 1-2 kg/cm 1 , averaged for the upper 
30-50 cm of the lunar surface. On the basis of iite 
assumptions made, this will tend to he a lower limit, 
though the correction is probably less than a factor 
of 2. 

For the cartographic aspects of the Ranger IX area, 
reference is made to the excellent AF-ACIC charts 13-17, 
with scales of 1:1,000,000, l:2o0,000, 1:50,000, 1:10.000, 
and 1 :2000, with a part 1 -.400. 
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Fig. 83. SE quadrant of frame A70. 
(Dimensions 1.7 X 2.1 km.) 
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Fig. 86. Photomosaic of danger IX impact area, showing 
about 50 rocks {marked by arrows), used in 
determining bearing strength of floor. 



Fig. 87. lower view.- basaltic rock of extremely low bulk 
density (about 0.1 5), solidified in free fall above laimana 
crater, Hawaii, February 1960 (see Ref. 131, together 
with three typical fragments of similar material. 
(Lorgest dimension of rock 9 cm.) Upper view; 

detail of rock, magnified 20 X . 
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Addendum 


A more specific value for the thickness of the ejecta 
blanket surrounding the dark-halo craters in Fig. 73 can 
be derived from the results of an experiment performed 
by Jaffe (Ref. 14). By comparing the appearance of craters 
showing through the ejecta blanket with laboratory 
craters covered with a layer of fine sand, the ratio of the 
thickness of the overlay to the diameter of the crater 
under consideration is obtained. At a distance of about 
6 km from the crater, the thickness of the blanket is 
found to be of the order of 2-4 m; within a distance of 
1 km from the rim, the blanket appears to be 20-40 m 
thick. 

If the dark-halo craters are of explosive origin and the 
ejecta blankets consist of the crater material, the volumes 
of crater and blanket must correspond. The craters are 
about 1.8 km in diameter. If they are near-spherical in 
shape, with a depth-to-diameter ratio of 1:5, the volume 
of the crater is about 0.5 km :i . The volume of the blanket 
may be estimated by taking 6.5 m as the average thick- 
ness over an area with a radius of 6 km. The blanket 
volume is then about 0.7 km 1 . In view of the several un- 
certainties in this comparison, the agreement found is 
regarded as confirmation of the hypothesis. 


F. Frequency of Post-Mare Craters 

The Ranger records extend by three orders of magni- 
tude our knowledge of the size-frequency distribution of 
different classes of lunar craters and their areal densities. 
They define local differences in these parameters, attrib- 
utable to such effects as secondaries, internal cratering 
mechanisms, age differences, and differences in surface 
properties. Comparisons with present flux rates of inter- 
planetary matter can provide new information on primary- 
impact cratering and associated phenomena. 

1. Collection and Reduction of Data 

(a) The Ranger records on which craters have been 
counted and measured were enlarged to a scale of about 
2.5 scan lines/mm, making it possible to measure crater 
diameters to the full accuracy provided by each frame. 
Because the image quality of the A-camera frame falls 
off toward the edges, only the central areas were used in 
order to permit sampling down to the smallest craters 
visible. The enlarged prints were covered with transpar- 


ent drafting plastic, on which the crater outlines were 
drawn. From the "maps” so produced, the diameters D, 
were measured and the craters arranged, in increments 
of equal AD, the width of AD being about 1 scan line. 

(b) The craters were classified into two groups: sharp 
and soft. A crater was called sharp if it had (1) a rim 
and (2) a rim width-to-diameter ratio of less than 1 to 4. 
All other craters were called soft. This criterion was 
established on the last A frames and transferred to larger 
scales through overlapping frames. Examples of sharp 
craters are indicated in Fig. 81. 

(c) The counts thus obtained were first plotted in a 
linear histogram. A smooth curve was drawn through this 
plot to represent the most probable distribution, the 
ordinates giving the number of craters found in the in- 
terval A D around the abscissa D. 

(d) From this graph a new graph was drawn in a log- 
log plot, giving the numbers per square kilometer, by 
the transformation A D„ = 0.1 D. The following procedure 
was used- the number N at diameter D was read from 
the smooth curve obtained in (c); N was divided by the 
area in square kilometers used for the counts to give the 
number per square kilometer per AD; and this number 
was multiplied by 0.1D/AD and plotted on log-log paper. 

(e) In the diameter range D > 3 km, data were ob- 
tained from measurements on Earth-based photographs 
made by Arthur et al. (Refs. 15 and 16). Only the class 1 
and 2 post-mare craters were used, since it was found 
that the criteria for these classes were in good agreement 
with the author’s criteria for sharp craters. 

Several difficulties were encountered in collecting and 
reducing the data. The circumference of a sharp crater 
is easily visible, which makes possible a relatively high 
accuracy in measurements of D. However, for craters with 
diameters of less than about 7 scan lines, the decision as 
to whether the crater is sharp or soft becomes progres- 
sively more difficult to make, and there is probably an 
increasing tendency to include soft craters, which are far 
more numerous, in the sharp class. In addition, crater 
incompleteness starts from about the same size down. 
These two factors leave a rather large uncertainty in N, 
in spite of the relatively large number of craters. Further- 
more, the diameters of these craters are determined with 
an average accuracy of more than 10-15% , as the resolv- 
' ig power of the photographs is at best about 0.15 D. 


r-, 
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The circumference of a soft crater may be rather un- 
certain, and seldom is the crater diameter defined with 
better than about 10% accuracy. The uncertainty in D 
being dependent on the shape of the crater (dimple, very 
gentle slopes, etc.), the actual accuracy in D ranges from 
5% to approximately 30%, and averages probably about 
12-13%. 

Since the illumination angles in the Ranger VIII and 
Ranger IX impact areas are only 14 and 10 deg, respec- 
tively, shallow depressions having slopes of about 2 deg 
or even less become visible. The decision as to whether 
or not these features are craters becomes subjective, unless 
their size is comparatively large (several tens of scan 
lines). Since many of the smaller soft craters that are 
included in the counts are of this kind, the numbers are 
considered uncertain in spite of efforts to eliminate sub- 
jectivity. 

Incompleteness for soft craters sets in at about twice 
the size as for sharp craters. 

2. Reliability of the Curves 

In order to estimate the “personal equation” involved 
in the classification and measurement of craters, one of 
the frames (last Ranger VIII A frame) was analyzed in- 
dependently by R. G. Strom, using the same criteria as 
the author, with the following results (see Figs. 88 and 
89): for sharp craters, agreement within 40% in N or 
10% in D, if D > 10-11 scan lines; for soft craters, agree- 
ment within 40% in N or 15% in D, if D > 23 scan lines. 

The lack of closer agreement is probably due to small 
systematic observer differences in D rather than in N. 
This was found from the “maps” drafted by the observers, 
and the fact that the cumulative crater numbers of over 
10 scan lines for sharp, and over 23 for soft craters, agree 
more closely — within 12 rather than 40%. Mr. Strom 
checked several other frames and found a comparable 
degree of accordance. 

In Figs. 90-92, the widths of the bands represent the 
standard errors in the two coordinates. They are based 
on the estimated error in D and on the assumption that 
the standard error in N was determined by the interval 
3 aD at the time the smooth curve was drawn (see lc). 

3. Interpretation 

Comparison of the sharp crater curves of the Ranger 
VII, VIII, and IX impact areas leads to the conclusion 


that sharp craters can, on the whole, be identified with 
primary impact craters for the following reasons: (1) The 
three distributions are practically the same except for 
D < 7 m (see Fig. 93); the local differences do not ex- 
ceed the uncertainty limits of each curve. (2) Local crater- 
ing mechanisms (e.g., secondary cratering or collapse) are 
likely to produce appreciable crater-density fluctuations. 
There is no evidence for the latter; only external origin 
by primary impacts can readily account for the close 
similarity of the three size-frequency distributions (pro- 
vided that the three impact areas are of similar age, 
which is a reasonable assumption since all three are 
mare-type). 

With the tentative identification of sharp craters as 
primary-impact craters adopted, the details of the dis- 
tribution curve may now be considered. Since the three 
curves agree so well for D > 7 m, no separate discussion 
is needed, and a single distribution curve may be used for 
the primary-impact craters. 

Figure 93 shows that in a log-log plot, the size- 
frequency distribution of post-mare primary-impact craters 
consists of three linear parts, with deviations occurring 
at D < 7 m. The linearity implies that the distribution 
functions are of the form 

log N = A + B log D 

in which N, as before, represents the number of craters 
per square kilometer per interval A D = 0.1 D, and D is 
given in meters. 

The three linear parts, repeated in the right-hand curve 
of Fig. 93, have the following relationships: 

(a) 7 m < D < 22 m 

A = 4.20 ± 0.15 B = - 2.65 ± 0.10 

(b) 22m < D< 120m 

A = 5.65 ± 0.20 B = — 3.70 dr 0.20 

(c) 120 m < D 

A = 1.25 ± 0.10 B = - 1.68 ± 0.08 (1) 

In order to compare these relationships with available 
data on meteorite fluxes in the vicinity of the Earth- 
Moon system, a conversion was made from crater diam- 
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eters to masses of impacting bodies by means of the equa- 
tion (Ref. 17) 

D = 0.00014E •'*■« (2) 

where D is expressed in meters and E, the kinetic energy 
of impact, in ergs. A uniform impact velocity of 14 
km/sec is adopted, and it is assumed that there is no 
need to correct for a correlation between the mass and 
velocity of the impacting bodies. (Evidence supporting 
both assumptions has been presented by Whipple and 
Hughes in Ref. 18.) The conversion (Eq. 2) leads to a 
mass-frequency distribution of the form 

log N — C + K log m 

in which N represents the number of bodies per square 
kilometer per Am = m/0. 38 that have impacted since the 
mare formation, and m is given in grams. After conversion, 
the three parts of the curve become. 

(a) 8 X 10” g < m < 3 X 10 s g 

C = 4.95 ± 0.15 K = - 0.79 ± 0.03 

(b) 3 X 10" g < m < 2 X 10* g 

C = 6.30 ± 0.20 K = — 1.06 ± 0.06 

(c) 2 X 10 s g < m 

C = 1.65 ± 0.10 K = - 0.49 ± 0.03 (3) 

4. The Slope Change Between (b) and (c) 

Hawkins (Refs. 19, 20, and 21) has shown that there is 
a significant difference in the mass-frequency distribution 
of stony and iron meteorites. He finds 

log IV = —1.1 — logm for stones 

and 

log IV = —3.8 —0.7 log m for irons 

where N represents the cumulative number of impacts 
with mass greater than m on the Moon per square kilom- 
eter per year. The two distributions intersect at about 
10” g, which means that the stones outnumber the irons 
for masses smaller than 10” g, and the reverse is true for 
masses greater than 10" g. Unfortunately, these distribu- 
tion functions are derived from data that extend upward 



Fig. 88. Size-frequency distribution of 
“sharp” craters in last Ranger VIII 
A frame, as derived independently 
by R. G. Strom and the author. 

to only 2 X 10 7 g, so that the extrapolations are consider- 
able. The mass at which the curves intersect is uncertain, 
probably by an order of magnitude. 

The following explanation for this difference in the 
mass distribution of stones and irons is offered by 
Hawkins (Refs. 19 and 21). He assumes that both stones 
and irons are asteroidal fragments produced by colli- 
sions in the asteroid belt (see also Ref. 18). These col- 
lisions are comparable to a grinding process. Now the 
slope (K) of the mass-frequency distribution of resulting 
particles appears to be dependent on the amount of 
grinding. Prolonged grinding has the effect of steepening 
the slope (Ref. 22). A moderate degree of crushing yields 
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Fig. 89. Size— frequency distribution of “soft" craters in 
last Ranger VIII A frame, as derived independently 
by R. 6. Strom and the author. 


a slope of about —0.6, while extensive crushing gives a 
slope of approximately —1. The fact that stones appear 
to be “extensively ground” and irons reached on! a 
preliminary state of grinding, is explained by the large 
difference in crushing strength (Ref. 21). 

In order to compare the areal density of sharp craters 
with the absolute flux of meteorites, the cumulative num- 
bers must be converted into incremental numbers, with 
increments A m = 0.38 m. After conversion, we find, 
from the Hawkins data, 

log N = — 1.5 — log m for stones 


and 

log N = — 4.5 — 0.7 log tn for irons (4) 

in which N — number of impacts per square kilometer 
per A m = 0.38 m. 

Figure 94 shows a comparison of Hawkins’ numbers 
X 10" years with the Ranger counts, converted to mete- 
orite masses. The relationships are roughly parallel, but 
there is a displacement that appears beyond the limits 
of uncertainty of the data. From a comparison of the 
stone curve of Hawkins with curve (b), the total meteor- 
itic flux for the post-mare period (presumably about 4 
billion years) is roughly 50 times smaller than that ob- 
tained from a constant flux rate at the present intensity. 
[Since Hawkins’ iron curve was extrapolated over several 
orders of magnitude, its comparison with (c) has much 
less weight.] 

From the structure and orbital elements of the mete- 
orites, it has been inferred that they originate in the 
asteroid belt and are produced there by collisions. Anders 
(Ref. 23) has found from the observed distribution of 
asteroid diameters and the Hirayama families that the 
original size-frequency distribution may have been 
Gaussian, with a maximum at D ~ 60 km or m ~ 10 20 g. 
If this is correct, the smaller bodies (meteorites) produced 
would initially be fragments from collisions of the orig- 
inal asteroids, and their numbers would increase propor- 
tionally with time. Later, as the total cross section of 
the small bodies approached or exceeded that of the 
original asteroids, the production rate of small bodies 
would have increased with an ever-increasing power of 
the time.* At present, the meteorite production rate is 
undoubtedly many times greater than the original rate, 
as determined from the frequency curve of asteroid cross 
sections or magnitudes (Ref. 24). How large the factor is 
cannot be estimated from the asteroids because the statis- 
tical data extend only to a magnitude of 16 instead of 
the magnitude of 35-40 that would be required for cov- 
erage of the mass range of interest here. The factor could 
well be anywhere from 10 to 100. 

The empirical ratio of 50, found above, is therefore not 
unreasonable. It is uncertain for several reasons: (1) the 
conversion of the Ranger crater diameters to masses of 
the impacting bodies is uncertain, with the relationship 
depending on the density and other physical properties 


*1 am indebted to Dr. W. K. Hartmann for discussion of this sub- 
ject, on which he has prepared a manuscript. 
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log MASS, g 



of the mare surface layers; (2) the average impact veloc- 
ity on the Moon is somewhat uncertain; (3) the present 
meteoritic flux on the Moon is uncertain, both because 
of errors in the geocentric flux and the scaling factor to 
be applied to the Moon. The rate factor may therefore 
be 10-50 — a reasonable amount because the collisional 
meteorite production process presumably started roughly 
at the time of mare formation. 

Thus, parts (b) and (c) of the curve of post-mare sharp 
craters may tentatively be interpreted as being due to 
stones and irons, respectively, with the observed flux 
accounted for as to order of magnitude. 

5. The Slope Change Between (a) and (b) of Eq. (3) 

We noted before the existence of a linear relationship 
between log m and log N for the impacting bodies respon- 


sible for the primary lunar craters, and have commented 
on the possible interpretation in terms of a grinding 
process. On this basis, fragments are being produced in 
the asteroid belt according to the distribution law 

dN = ar b dr (5) 

in which r is the radius of a particle in centimeters. The 
Poynting-Robertson effect will cause a particle to spiral 
into the Sun, with its “lifetime” t 

t = Wrpq- (6) 

where r is the radius of the particle in centimeters, p its 
density, and q its perihelion distance in astronomical 
units (A.U.). The mean eccentricity e, has been assumed 
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to be 0.15, and t is expressed in years. With p ~ 3.5 
(stones, which are the more numerous) and q ~ 2 A.U., 

t = 1.40 X 10 8 r (6a) 


If the age of the asteroids T is 4.5 X 10" years (Ref. 
24), the present ratio R of the number of particles still 
orbiting the Sun and the number of particles produced 
throughout T is 


R = 


t_ 

T 


1.40 X 10 h r 
4.5 X 10" 


= 0.031 r 


for t < T 


R = 1 


for t > T 


( 7 ) 

The lifetime t equals the age T of the asteroids for a 
particle of radius r 0 = (0.031)' 1 cm = 32 cm, which is 
equivalent to a mass of (4/3) v (32) 3 X 3.5 g=4.7 X 10 5 g. 

Thus, by Eq. (5), 


down from D~2ra on the Alphonsus floor. These devi- 
ations can be interpreted in terms of surface modification. 
Jaffe (Ref. 14) has performed experiments to show the 
dependence of the appearance of a crater on the thick- 
ness of an overlay of fragmental material. From his 
investigations, it was estimated that covering a sharp 
crater with a fragmental layer about D thick is 
enough to change its appearance to that of a crater which 
would be classified as soft. Thus, the thickness of the dis- 
turbed layer on the floor of Alphonsus appears to be of 
the order of 7 cm (Mtu of 2 m), while in the Ranger VII 
impact area this depth seems to be increased by about a 
factor of 3. This increase is attributed to the Tycho and 
Copernicus rays in the impact area. 

Two other independent determinations of the amount 
of post-mare “erosion” provide about the same results. 
(1) From the primary-crater distribution, one can obtain 
a cumulative areal coverage of the maria with craters 
having diameters D > D„. The size-frequency distribu- 
tions of parts (a), (b), and (c) can also be written as 


dN = Rar b dr (8) 


or, by Eq. (7), 

dN = a'r <b ,) dr for r < 32 cm 

and 

dN = ar b dr for r > 32 cm 

In the source region of the asteroid ring, the meteorite 
population will thus be reduced for particles with masses 
smaller than ~ 5 X 10 5 g by the Poynting-r.obertson 
effect, with the diameter-frequency distribution lowered 
by 1 and the mass-frequency distribution by % in the 
exponent. The correspondence of such a distribution 
change with the observed difference between parts (a) 
and (b) of Eq. (3) suggests a possible interpretation of 
this difference in terms of the Poynting-Robertson effect. 
However, for this interpretation to be correct, the proba- 
bility of collision of particles originating from the aster- 
oid ring with the Earth-Moon system must be nearly 
mass-independent in the mass range considered here. 
The fulfillment of this requirement has not yet been estab - 
lished. The probabilities of collision with the terrestrial 
planets have been discussed by Opik (Ref. 25). 

6. Surface Modification 

At diameters smaller than about 7 m, the number of 
craters decreases, compared to an extrapolation of part (a) 
of the curve, first in the Ranger Vll impact area and 


dN = pD k dD (9) 


where D 
Thus, 

is given in meters, and N per square kilometer. 

(a) 

p = 1.6 X 10 5 

k = 3.65 

(b) 

p = 4.5 X 10° 

k = 4.70 (10) 

(c) 

p = 1.8X 10 2 

k = 2.68 


Let 

j> 

represent the total area (in square meters) of all primary 
craters per square kilometer, having x, < D < x 2 . Then, 
by Eq. (5), dA can be written as 

dA = it (®)“ dN = ~ pD -<* *> dD (11) 
(D in meters). 


Assuming the largest post-mare crater to have a diam- 
eter of 100 km, one finds from Eqs. (10) and (11) that 
part (c) contributes 



1.4 X 10 2 D ° « 8 dD = 1.6 X 10* 


(D in meters) or a coverage of 1.6%. 


* 
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In the same way, one finds for (b) 



3.5 X 10" D" 2 70 dD = 6 X 10" 


( D in meters) or 0.6% . 


Thus, the post-mare primary-impact craters with 
D > 22 m cover 2.2% of the maria. 

Extrapolations of relation (a) to very small crater diam- 
eters would fix that value (D„) at which the entire mare 
surface would have become covered. One finds 

f" 1.2 X 10 5 D 1 dD = [1.9 X 10 5 (D„) ° 05 -2.7 X 10 1 ] 

J ik, 

(D in meters). 


By equating this expression to 10" — 2.2 X 10‘ (1 km 2 
— area covered by craters with D > 22 m), one finds for 
D„ 

[1.9 X 10 5 (Do)" 0 " 5 -2.7 X 10‘ ] = 9.78 X 10 5 


or 


Do = 0.08 m 


Since small primary craters have a depth-to-diameter 
ratio of roughly 1 to 4, this indicates that, except near 
large primary craters, the mare surface cannot have been 
fragmented by primary impacts to an average depth of 
more than a few centimeters. 

(2) Another estimate of the rate of accumulation of fine 
debris on the mare surface can be made from the thermal 
data of Saari and Shorthill (Ref. 4), which were obtained 


during the lunar eclipse of December 19, 1964 (see 
Section B). 

The hot spots in the maria in the northern hemisphere 
have been identified as completely as possible with the 
class 1 and 2 post-mare craters of Arthur’s catalog (Refs. 
15 and 16), the same classes used in the size-frequency 
distributions of Figs. 90-93. It was thus possible to 
find the percentages of “hot” craters in terms of all 
class 1 and 2 craters, depending on the crater diameter 
(see Fig. 95). The proportion appears to be fairly constant 
at 75% for diameters larger than 18 km, whereas it drops 
to zero at about 2 km. Since the scanning beam had a 
diameter of about 18 km on the lunar surface, the drop 
in Fig. 95 can be considered as being due to its limited 
resolution. Therefore, the conclusion that 75% of the 
post-mare primary-impact craters have not been covered 
with enough fragmented material to eliminate the ther- 
mal anomalies resulting from crater formation appears 
justified. In fact, 75% represents a lower limit, since any 
failure to identify a hot spot with a crater and any error 
in selecting primary-impact craters would decrease this 
percentage. 

From these data, it is obvious that the accumulation 
rate of fine debris cannot exceed a few millimeters per 
10 9 years, which agrees well with the two other observa- 
tions described. 

Comparison of the production rate of fine debris with 
the rate of sputtering (about 0.5 A/year, Ref. 9) shows 
that sputtering may be more important than fragmenta- 
tion in modifying the lunar surface on a small scale. This 
would imply that the thin debris layer is replaced once 



Fig. 95. Ratio of primary craters designated as “hot” to total number of 
primary craters, as a function of crater diameter. 
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every 3 X 10 8 years. Since sputtering is more effective in 
smoothing the surface, its prevalence over impact erosion 
would account for the smooth appearance of the mare- 
type surface in the high-resolution Ranger photo r .phs 
(see also Section B). 


7. Soft Craters 

Since most of the soft-crater counts remain to be done, 
only some general remarks are made on their distribu- 
tion. Figure 96 shows a comparison of the sharp- and 


soft-crater distribution in the last Ranger VII, VIII, ai 
IX A frames. It appears that soft craters are the mo 
numerous by factors up to nearly 100 at D = 100 m. 

One further finds that soft craters do show signifies 
local differences, ranging up to a factor of 3, in are 
densities. For example, the soft craters in the last Rang 
VII A frame show an excess in the range of 100-200 i 
This excess can be identified with the “loop” of crate 
which crosses this frame. In the Ranger VII and 
frames, there is also evidence for a bimodal distributic 
around preferential diameters of about 20 and 100 



Fig. 96. Size-frequency distributions of sharp and soft craters in last 
Ranger VII, VIII, and IX A frames. (Note excess of soft 
craters in Sanger VII frame for 100 < D < 200 m.) 
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Fig. 97. Location of areas mapped for lineaments from Earth based (T81 
and Hanger Vlli !R8-1) photographs. 


respi ( fix eh. each covering a similar fraction of the marc 
surface. 

Data on the .si7c~freqiieney distributions of terres.rial 
col lapsr depressions in lava Hows arc needed for a better 
interpretation of the lunar soft-crater distributions. 


G. Small-Scale Lineaments in the Sanger VIII 
and IX Photographs 

lit u previous study (Bel. 1. Seetion H) of the /longer 
VII photographs, it was shown that small-scale lineaments 
occur in Mare faignitmu, and that their directions corre- 
spond to the directions of major lineaments in the t< rra 
adjacent to the Hmii'rr VII impact site. It was also 
pointed out: that file Banger VII lineaments form parts 
of global lineament systems which were determined in 
an earlier study (Bef. W) rising Earth-based photography. 


The Ranger VII! and IX photographs show small-scale 
lineaments which are similar, lint more pronounced lie- 
cause of the lower Sun angle, in Mare Tranquillitatis and 
on the floor of Alphonsus. '(lie directions of these small- 
scale lineaments also coincide with the directions of 
large-scale lineaments in the terra areas adjacent to Mare 
1 ranipiillitafis and Alphonsus, and therefore confirm the 
findings reported in the Ranger VII experimenters’ analy- 
ses (bef. I, Section H), 

Following the- procedure adopted in the Ranger VH 
Report (Ref, J. Section ill, the small-scale lineaments 
were mapped from selected Ranker VIII ami IX photo- 
graphs and their directions compared with large-scale 
lineaments in the terra areas adjacent to tin impact sites. 
The ln« -a I ions of the areas mapped, for small-scale linea- 
ments from Ranger \ III photographs , BS-1 to 41 ami 
the terra area (T8) mapped for large-scale lineaments 
adjacent to the Ranker VIII impact site are shown in 
Figs. 97 and 98. The lineaments were mapped on Ranger 



VIII photogiwplis B'JO i tht* last B frame', BS7. B7(> .md 
the frame between BT) ami B40. Sima- the Ranker \ ll! 
B camera was oriented at an angle with respeet to the 
lunar surface which distorted the true directions of the 
lineaments, it was ureess,.,\ .» rectify the B photographs 
before mapping the lineaments. 

Figures ‘W and 100 are representative lineament maps 
of Rainier YUl areas HS~I anti US-1. As in the Rtmae r \ l! 
photographs, the Imeami'iits are represented by small 
crater chains, elongate craters, and linear depressions and 
ridges, and are probably manifestations of fractures. It is 
significant that, although area HS-I covers only a small 


region (.11 km') entirely within Mare Tranquillitatis. the 
directions ol the lineaments in area BS-I. which are pri- 
marily in the uplands, correspond closely to those in 
area ItS-f. In Fig. 01 a large collapse depression > diam- 
eter 000 ml is shown near tlu* lower right-hand corner 
ol the map. F.\tending north from this crater is a broad, 
gentle, platean-like elesation shaped tike a triangle l see 
l-'iig 4b. and frame B'fO . The lineament density is five 
times greatei on the plateau ( 10 1 lineaments/knv t than 
in the surrounding area 21 lineaments/knv ). The linea- 
ment density sin the crater floor also appears to he some- 
what greater than in the ‘general area outside the erater. 
These facts suggest that the plateau has been gently 
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uplifted, thus intensifying the pre-existing fracture pattern, 
iu addition, the collapse of the large crater also appears 
to have intensified the pre-existing fracture pattern on 
the crater floor. 

Figure 101 presents lineament azimuth-frequency dia- 
grams of Ranger VIII areas RS-i to \ The diagrams 
show that the lineaments are oriented in three principal 
directions (northeast-southwest, northwest-southeast. and 
north-south', the strongest system being the northwest- 
southeast one. Figure 102 is a lineament azimuth- 
frequency diagram of terra area TS. adjacent to the 
Banker \ III impact site. The lineaments in this area 
were mapped from Earth-based photographs t Ret. 26). 
and their true selenographic azimuths were computed on 
the IBM 7072 computer of the l Diversity of Arizona 
Numerieal Analysis Laboratory. The diagram shows that 
the large-scale lineaments follow three principal direc- 
tions which are practically identical to the directions of 
small-scale lineaments in the Hanger V III photographs. 
The northwest southeast lineaments form part of the 
Imhrium radial system and the global northwest-southeast 
system, t nfortimateiv. the directions of the Imhrium 
radial system and the global northwest-southeast system 
coincide in the Banner VIII impact area. The small-scale 
Banner \ III lineaments oriented in that direction may 
therefore belong to either system. However, the Hooding 
of Marc Tranquillitatis occurred after the initial devel- 
opment of the Imhrtmn radial system, as indicated by 
the Hooded valleys on its western shore, so it is probable 
that the majority of northwest-souiheasi-direrted linea- 
ments in Mare Tranqnillitatis belong to the global sys- 
tem. The other two major direc tions belong to the global 
northeast-southwest and north-south lineament systems. 

In addition to the fine lineaments, there ire several 
trough-like depressions which consist of craters or have a 
c rateroid appearance. Details of four of these icpressions 
are shown in Fig. 103 along the Hypatia rim*, and fea- 
ture's of this type occur throughout Mare Tr.mquillu ’is. 
Figure 1 Of is an Earth-based photograph of Mare Tran- 
quillitatis on which 36 of these structures arc indicated; 
although some of them are difficult to sec in the repro- 
duction. they are quite evident in the original photo- 
graph. The- trough-like depressions art* also well portrayed 
on ACIC chart LAC 60, The azimuths of the 30 struc- 
tures shown in Fig. 10} were measured on the ACIC 
chart and plotted in an azimuth-frequency diagram (Fig, 
105). This diagram shows that the majority of the struc- 
tures are oiented in three principal directions which 
roughly coincide with the* three main directions of linea- 
men'.s in the adjacent terrae and with the small-scale 


lineaments in Mare Tranquillitatis (compare Fig. 105 with 
Figs. 101 and 102), Furthermore, many of the troughs 
occur on ridges. All of these facts indicate that the ma- 
jority of trough-like depressions seen in the Ranger VI ll 
and Earth-based photographs of Mare Tranquillitatis are 
structurally controlled and may he due to collapse and/or 
maar-type cratering. 

Examples of linear volcanic troughs m the Galapagos 
islands which are remarkably similar to those in Mare 
Tranqnillitatis are shown in Fig. 106. 

The relationships between small-scale lineaments on 
the floor of Alphonsus and large-scale* lineaments in the 
surrounding terrae are very much like those of similar 
features in the Mare Tranquillitatis area. Figures 107 and 
10S show the areas (R9-1 to 3) mapped for small-scale 
lineaments from Ranger IX photographs (A70, A6H. and 
A 56) and the terra area (T9) mapped for large-scale* 
lineaments adjacent to the* Ranger IX impact site. Fig- 
ures 109 and 1 10 arc lineament maps of Ranger IX photo- 
graphs A70 and A56. 

Figure 111 shows azimuth-frequency diagrams of the* 
small-scale lineaments in aligns HOT to 3. and Fig. 112 is 
an azimuth-frequency diagram of large-scale meaments 
iu the* adjacent terra (area T9). An iuspectier.i of the dia- 
grams reveals that the small-scale lineament directions 
on the floor of Alphonsus are very similar to the directions 
of large-scale lineaments iu terra area T9. The peaks at 
N 45-55 W. N-S, N 12-22 E, and N 40-50 E corre- 
spond to the northwest-southeast, north-south, north- 
northeast-south-southw est, and northeast-southwest glob- 
al lineament systems, respectively. The north-northeast 
peak is missing in the diagram representing the last A 
frame (area R9-3) but appears in the next -largest area 
(H9-2). Apparently, this system is not represented by very 
small-scale lineaments on the floor of Alphonsus. How- 
ever, one of the two major structural trends on the central 
spine of Alphonsus is in the north-northeast direction. 

It should be noted that the* relative intensifies of the 
peaks representing the global systems are roughly the 
same on the floor of Alphonsus and in the adjacent terra. 
However, the peak at N 14-22 W, whose direction corre- 
sponds to the Imhr ium radial system ire the area, is much 
weaker on the* floor of Alphonsus than in the adjacent 
terra. This indicates that the stresses which produced the 
Imhrium radial system were much more intense in the 
area surrounding Alphonsus than they ncrc on the crater 



/ 


Fig. 103. South-shore area of Mare Tranqulllifatis E of 
Sabine (margin!, showing Hypatia Rilles I and II, 
dark-halo crater on outer wall of Sabine, 
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floor. Therefore*. tin- Hooding of A I phot isos probably took 
place after the main development of the radial system, 
hut at a time when then were weak residual stresses 
remaining from the formation of the radial system. Since 
the walls of Alphonses are tut In the Irnhriom system, 
they must he older than that system, IS the Hour of the 
crater were the same age as the walls, then one would 
expect a t nmparuble degree of Hneation. which is not the 
case. Furthermore, a large valley lielonging to the lm- 
hriiuti radial system cuts the southern interim wall of 
Alphpnxus and seems to hast* heeu flooded by the floor 
material. These facts indicate that Alphomm was formed 
before the Imhrium event but was flooded suimyuent to 
the formation of Mure {minium, when the stresses which 
produced tin- radial system were declining. Tims, the 
formation of the {minium system extended over u rath 
siderahle period of time. 

The major ax*s of the mitral peak and the central 
spine, the two most prominent structures on the floor of 
Alphoosns, coincide with the direction of and were 
probably formed along snbcrustal fractures associated 
with, the- Imhrium system. It should la* noted that al- 
though the axis of the spin ' oinridvs it ith the Imhrium 
direetiem. the fine slrurture on the spine forms jiurt of 
the aloha! lineament systems. Since this is also true of 
the fine* structure of marc* ridges, which are probably 
dike* like* intrusions • lief 1. pp hfi-71 1 it is proh-.ble 
that the ventral spine of Alphomm is also a dike like 
intrusion along an Imbrinm radial fracture*, with subsid- 
iary branches following fractures of the global lineament 
systems. 

In summary, the azimuthal distribution of small-scale 
lineaments in Marc* Cognition. Mare Tranquillitatis. and 


on the* floor of Alplionsus coincides with the distribution 
of large-scale lineaments in the adjacent terrae. These 
findings lead to the conclusion that the* fracture pattern 
m the lunar crust is very baric in nature, extending down 
hi scale's in the meter range. The small-scale fractures in 
the mare material uidicaH* that the material is relatively 
strong and cohesive. This supports the contention that 
the mare material is primarily lava overlain by only a 
thin t< I rn! lay er of fragmental material. 


N 35*W 
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Fig. 105. Azimuth-frequency diagram of trough-like 
depressions shown in Fig. 104. (Number near 
each peak refers to the number of depres- 
sions represented by that peak.) 


Fig. 104. Trough-like depressions in Mare Tranquillitatis 
(indicated by white lines). 
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H. Small Domical Structures in the Ranger 
Photographs 

Small domical structures luma' in the Ranker VJ7, 
VI II. and IX photographs are tht* only jxisitive topo- 
graphi- rein 1 e\irpt for tlx* ridges found mi mare-type 
terrain, and they provide some insight into lunar stih- 
Msrtuee activity. 

Several ol the domes ore nr on c rater floors. In Fig. 
Ill live or six domical structures. ranging from 1.5 to 

I. 5 km in diameter and up to .100 m Ins'll, are seen on 
the floor of Tliron Junior (diameter IS. 5 kmn the south- 


ernmost dome may have one or more summit craters 
Tfieon Junior is usually considered a sharp, class 1 im 
pact crater. 

Kim ires 1 1 1 and { 15 show two domical structures withir 
soft craters in Mare Cognihim; the larger dome (Fig 
114} is fit) m in diameter and the smaller one (Fig, 115; 
about 25 m. There are protuberances in several other 
craters in the /Footer Vtl B frames, lmt they are con- 
siderably sharper, and the craters in which they occur 
are relatively sharp. These protuberances may he sec- 
ondary ejecta that produced the craters, or they may lit* 
(!:•> result of slumping of tlu* crater walls. 
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Fit*. 113. Ranger VIII photograph of domes on floor of Theon Junior. 
(Early B frame not represented in atlas. I 
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Fig, 114, Section of Ranger Vit frame P174, showing 
dome on floor of a collapse structure on Mare 
Cognitum. (See also frame 8199.) 

A gentle dome, 95 in in diameter, is seen on the bottom 
of a 500-m collapse crater in Alphonses (Fig. T9, upper 
right corner). This domical structure has a broad, rela- 
tively flat top arid is about .'3.5 m high; the detail on its 
surface is no different from that of the surrounding area. 
Another dome. 90 m in diameter, is shown on the Hour 
of a large collapse crater in Fig. 116. and there are sev- 
eral smaller domical structures on its inner slopes. This 
crater hams one of a chain of four collapse structures. 

Domical structures displaying a morphology similar 
to that of the above-mentioned domes oecur in intercrater 
areas. Two small domes are loeated about 500 m north 
of tile large, square-shaped collapse structure in Marc 
TnunpiiHitati.s (Pig, 57). They may be verified in Ha it art 
Vi.il photograph A 59 and in several lb and P, frames 
winch overlap the .same area. The domes art very close 
together and may coalesce slightly. The larger one is 
120 in in diameter and flit* smaller one 85 in. their heights 
are approximately 5-8 m. At the scale of the records, 
neither dome shows a summit crater. 


Fig. 115. Section of Ranger VII frone 8200 in 
same general area as Fig. 114, 

In the lower set lion of l-'ig. 117 nn elongate domical 
slnn tun- is seen, which is 600 m wide, 1,1 km long, and 
about 26 in high. This dome is just visible near the left 
edge of Pig S. 5 km abuse the lower corner; near its crest 
is a row of three rimless craters, 76 m in diameter each. 
The line of c raters is parallel to the long axis nf the dome 
and the trough-like depression visible near the center of 
the left margin in Pig. S. The northernmost crater has a 
narrow, irregular depression leading away from it, The 
prominent bright crater on the western slope does not 
appear structurally related to the dome tit may be clue to 
impacts The dome is best seen w ith the crater covered. 

The domes in Figs. 1 IS and 1 19 exhibit excellent detail. 
The low dome in Pig. 1 IS is 766 m in diameter and 
20-50 m high; it may hr swn on a smaller scale in /lunger 
IX photographs A65--6S, On its eastern half, there is a 
large teavdmp- shaped , rater, 190 m m diameter. Periph- 
eral on the floor of the pointed end are dark furrows, 
about fit in wide, which may be fractures. There are 
several fine rillcs on tie northwestern flank nf the dome, 
three of them (marked u, h, *4 only a few meters wide, 
ail ending in sharp, rimless craters. The surface detail of 
the dome is no different from that ol the surrounding 
area; i.e., no lava or ash deposits an 1 in evidence. 

Figure I 1 9. shows a complex domical structure, seen on 
a smaller scale in Pigs. H and 10. The main dome has a 
very shallow depression, about 75 ,n in diameter, on its 
summit The elevated area continues to the northeast; 
though if breaks up into separate domical components, 
some ol which have summit collapse craters, A prominent 
component with a summit crater (dimple) occurs just 
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Fig. 1 16. Ranger IX frame A69, showing string of four 
collapse craters on Alphonsus floor, crossed by 
weak diagonal lineament system; floor of 
third from top has several domes. 
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500 m 


Fig. 117. Ranger IX frame B82, showing elongate dome on Alphonsus floor 

(above 0 of scale!. 


Fig. 118. Ranger IX frames 885 and 86, showing 
dome on Alphonsus floor. (Letters a, I», and c 
mark narrow rilles ending in craters.) 













Fig. 119. Ranger tX frame* 884 and 85, showing two 




(Summit crater on W dome is dearly a dimple crater. 

See Fig*. 8 and 10 for general location.) 
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west of the main dome. Inspection of the Ranger IX 
records shows that complex uplifted areas are common 
all oxer the Alphonsus floor. They may also occur in the 
Ranker Ml and Ml! fields, hut because of the limner Sun 
angles, such extremely low structures are difficult to see. 

The smallest dome yet found occurs in the la ,t Hawser IX 
P photograph < f tg, S4 . Tins dome is 5 m in diameter, ap- 
proximately 20-30 cm high, and has a !-m summit crates 

Tile domes described abuse are only the more promi- 
nent ones visible in the Rttiej.tr photographs. There are 
mam other such stria tores which are less pronounced 
hut definitely domical These are visible primarily in the 
Ranker VIU and IX photographs because of the Imv Sun 
angle. 

The domical structures that occur on the floors of 
craters in the Ranger photographs have the same appear- 
ance as the domes in areas between craters and are 
probably of a similar origin. With the exception of those 
in Them i junior, tin domes are situated in soft craters 
which have been shown to be collapse depressions, there- 
fore, they are of interna! origin rather than being frag- 
ments that produced tin crater. 

Domical structures in the Ranger photographs have 
the following charm ti . istn s; the surface detail of the 
domes is no different from that of the surrounding area; 
there is no evidence of lava effusion or asli ejection from 
the domes or their summit craters, slopes at the edges of 
the domes, where they are steepest, average about 5-10 
deg; some domes have summit craters, white' others do 
not; and the summit craters are usually rimless. 

(Generalized cross sections of two large domes {Kies 
and Milichins) visible in Earth-based photographs, five 
small domes in the Hunger photographs, and a tumulus 
on the floor of Kilauea caldera, Hawaii, are shown in 
Figs. 120 and 121. It is apparent that there is little or no 
difference between the large domes, the small domes, 
and the terrestrial tumulus, and it is probable that all 
are of similar origin. The lack of evidence for lava 
effusion nr ash ejection associated with dome formation 
indicates that they were not constructed by the build-up 
of successive outflow ings of lava such as occur in the 
formation of terrestrial spatter cones and shield vol- 
canoes, nor by the build-up of ash deposits like those 
found in terrestrial cinder-cone formations. This is also 
indicated by the extremely gentle slopes of the domes, 
the fact that many domes do not possess summit craters, 
and the identical surface details on the domes and in the 
surrounding areas. Rather, it seems probable that just as 


in the formation of terrestrial tumuli, the surface has been 
uplifted by the hydrostatic pressure of suhcnistal Java. 
The term tumuli should be restricted to the smaller 
domes (• 500 mh the larger ones , >500 ml are more 
act urately referred So as laccolith'. However, this is an 
arbitrary classification, because there is a complete range 
in dome diameters from over 12 km to as little as 5 m. 
In addition to size, the distinction between laccoliths and 
tumuli is k;-:-d on origin: laetoliths resulted from a deep- 
seated magma scarce, v bile tumuli (see Fig. 121) were 
caused by the hydrostatic pressure of superficial fluid 
lava beneath the solidified crust of a gently dipping lava 
flow. The summit craters found on many of the domes 
arc probably due to collapse of the surface which re- 
sulted from loss of support following a partial withdrawal 
of lava or magma. Domes without summit craters may 
not have experienced a withdrawal of magma. 

Domical structures on the floors of collapse craters may 
also have resulted from the hydrostatic pressure of lava 
following the collapse. Similar structures occur on the 
floors of collapse depressions in terrestrial lava flows (see 
Section ( . Figure 16 shows a collapse depression (E) 
about 100 m in diameter in the McCartys Flow, New 
Mexico, which lias a domical structure on its floor (note 
similarity of the flat, dark dome on the floor of the large 
collapst crater in Fig. 77). The domical ■>!; '.lures on the 
floors oi terrestrial collapse depressions are comparable 
to those on the Moon and probably have a similar origin. 

Special mention should be made of the domes on the 
floor of Thcon Junior, a sharp, class 1 crater of the type 
usually thought to lx- of impact origin. If this is the case, 
then the impact must have tapped a subsurface magma 
supply which partially flooded the crater floor and pro- 
duced the domes. 

On the has.- of the conclusion that the small-scale lunar 
domes (-' 100 in) are similar to terrestrial tumuli and , 
as the evidence indicates, originated in the same mannet , 
a further conclusion can be drawn concerning the con- 
stitution of mare material. Terrestrial tumuli are found 
only on lava flows and are usually formed after the sur- 
face of the flow has solidified but prior to the solidifica- 
tion of the lava under the crust. This indicates that the 
marc material is primarily lava, as was deduced in the 
experimenters’ analyst's of the Hunger Ml photographs 
(Ref. 1 ). and that the .small-scale lunar domes were formed 
prior to the complete solidification of the lava. The pres- 
ence of domes on the floors of lunar collapse depressions 
further indicates that the collapse depressions tccre 
formed soon after the deposition of the lava. 
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DOME IN RANGER IX - 82 
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DOME IN RANGER VIII -88 


(f ) | 3.5m 



DOME ON FLOW OF COLLAPSE CRATER 
RANGER tX -%T 


(g) f*-~ 25cm 



DOME IN LAST P } FRAME {PI2) OF RANGER IX 
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TUMULUS ON FLOOR OF KILAUEA CALDERA, HAWAII 

Fig. 120. Generalized cross sections of the Kies and Milichius domes, five small dones 
Ranger photographs, and a tumulus on floor of Kilauea caldera, Hawaii 
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Fig. 121. Tumulus on floor of Kilaueo caldera, Hawaii. (IPl photograph.) 
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I. Sinuous HUles 

Sinuous rilles art* among the most peculiar types of 
feature^ on the lunar surface*. Their origin has been a 
subject of debate for many years, and to date* no explana- 
tion has been offered which adequately accounts for their 
unusual morphology , Ileeently. a elans of terrestrial fea- 
tures i lava drainage channels ) having very similar mor- 
phologies has come to our attention, it is holies ed that 
the lunar sinuous rilles originated in a manner similar to 
these terrestrial analogs. 

Lunar sinuous rilles are relatively rare features, only 
25-30 having been observed. The best known examples 
are Schrdter s Valley and the Prinz. Marins, and Conon 
rilles (Figs, 122-126). Sinuous rilles have several distinc- 
tive characteristics. 1 hey always have a widening or a 
small crater at one end. The craters at the ends of four 
of the Prinz rilles (indicated in Fig. 123) are rimless, and 
at least two rilles — the one immediately adjacent to Prinz 
(Fig. 123) and the Hadley rille (Fig. J24) — begin at 
crater chains. Usually, the craters at the ends of sinuous 
rilles are breached. Tire courses of tin* rilles consist of 
curves with very short radii (5-50 km), giving them the 
appearance of meandering river beds. In some instances, 
the rilles form are segments as great a.s 180 deg. They 
sometimes have widenings or crater-like depressions 
along their courses The Marius and Hadley rilles show 
st s era! distinct discontinuities along their courses (illus- 
trated in Figs. 124 and 125.) which appear to be bridges 
or some type or obstructions of the rilles. in most in- 
stances. the sinuous rilles are of uniform width along at 
least 80 Cf of their length, and they are usually rimless. 
However, the Conon rille has a definite raised rim along 
most of its length (s«,c Fig, 126), and it is possible that 
one of the Prinz rilles has a very low rim. All discernible 
sinuous rilles start in high areas and terminate in low 
regions. This is particularly apparent in the Prinz region 
(Fig, 123), where the rilles trend in the same direction. 

Explanations of the sinuous rilles have been offered 
recently by Quaide (Ref, 27) and Cameron (Ref, 28), 
Qnaide considers tht* rilles to 1 m* tension fractures caused 
by arching of the rigid crust. His primary evidence for 
this interpretation is the rare presence of {'raters along 
the course of several sinuous rilles which he believes to 
be the result of volcanic activity localized by the frac- 
tures Qnaide also cites the rectangular block of moun- 
tains known as the Aristarchus uplift, which contains 
•Sthroter s Valley, as evidence that Sehroter's Valley and 
other .sinuous rilles in the region arc due to arching of the 
lunar crust. However, there is no evidence of arching 


associated with other sinuous rilles such as the Marius, 
Hadley, or Conon rilles, and fracturing is not an adequate 
explanation of why all sinuous rilles start at a relatively 
prominent crater which is situated at the higher end of 
the rille. Also, the discontinuities in the Hadlev and 
Marius rilles are very abrupt; the rilles have the same 
width at these points as they do elsewhere along their 
course. It they were fractures, they would be expected to 
die out gradually as they approached the diseontmuity. 
The geometrv of the rilles also militates against the frac- 
ture hypothesis. There is no precedent on Earth for 
sinuous fractures associated with major uplifts having 
are segments as great as 180 deg. Furthermore, uplifts 
produce numerous branching fractures with a more-or- 
iess radial trend rather than just one sinuous fracture. As 
previous!) mentioned, the Conon rille has a raised rim 
along most of its length. Fracturing cannot account for 
this, since fractures do not have raised rims. Thus, it 
appears that fracturing cannot adequately explain either 
the morphology or the geometry of sinuous rilles. 

Cameron (Ref. 28) considers the sinuous rilles to be 
valleys eroded by nudes ardentes (ash flows). However, 
this hypothesis also meets with serious difficulties. A mice 
ardente erosion valley would not have discontinuities 
along its course, as do the Hadley and Marius rilles. It is 
also doubtful that an erosion valley would have a raised 
rim like that of the Conon rille. Cameron shows a map 
and photograph of a valley eroded by a msec ardente in 
japan ( Ref. 28, pp. 2427-2-128), The valley, which is 
about 15 km tong and begins at the Asanm volcano, 
docs not appear to have the same characteristic' as the 
sinuous rilles. There are no curves with short radii, and 
the valley widens appreciably at its terminus— from 
about 1 km near its beginning to more than 4 km near 
the end of the flow. This is to be expected of a node 
ardente because of its extreme mobility and tendency to 
spread laterally. Sinuous rilles, on the other hand, usually 
die out gradually at their termini and are more or less 
constant in width throughout the remaining portions. A 
widening at the end opposite the crater from which the 
rille apparently originates has never been noted in sinu- 
ous lunar rilles. All of these observations are contrary to 
the nude ardente hypothesis for the origin of sinuous 
rilles. 

There is a class of terrestrial features which exhibit the 
characteristics of lunar sinuous rilles more closely These 
are the lata drainage vhmnvls, also known as lava gut- 
ters, found in numerous lava fields throughout the world, 
A lava drainage channel is an open channel through 
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Fig. 1 24. Hadley Rille at base of Apennine mountains. 
(Discontinuities of rides indicated by white arrows. 

Note crater chain at beginning of rille. 
lick Observatory photograph.) 
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Fig. 125. Marius Rifle in Oceanus Pracellarwm. (White 
arrow indicates discontinuity of rille. Scale refers 
to unforeshortened N-S dimension, lick 
Observatory photograph.) 
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which a lava river feeds a flow (see Figs. 127-1301 The 
volume of las a in a c hannel may fluctuate considerablv 
(Ref. 291; at times, the channel may he full to overflow- 
ing, and at other times, the surface of the* lava river may 
Ire well MIbw the hanks of the channel. During times of 
overflow, solidifying lava along the hanks builds up nat- 
ural levees that may confine the lava river several feet 
above the level of the surrounding flow. As the activity 
ceases, the lava river drains away, leaving an open 
channel 

Lava drainage channels have the following character- 
istics in common with the sinuous lunar rifles. The courses 
of the channels usually consist of curves with short radii 
in some cases, the* channels form arc segments as great as 
ISO deg ssee Fig. 1271 The sinuous nature of the chan- 
nels is due to pre-existing irregularities in the topography 
and slight changes in the direction of slope. Frequently, 
there arc* discontinuities where the lava has risen to the* 
top of the rim and solidified to form a bridge, or to block 
the* channel Several of these discontinuities arc* indicated 
in Figs. 1 28 and 129. At some localities along the* channels, 
small c raters occur (see Figs. 127 and 128'!, which appear 
to he collapses over bridged portions of the* channels 
As is the case* with the lunar sinuous rifles, lava drainage 
channels are of relatively uniform width along SfMJO'f of 
their length and gradually die out at the* end of their 
course. Often the channels have raised rims which arc* 
natural levees hunt up by successive overflow ings of lava. 
However, there are channels lacking raised rims, where 
apparently the lava has never overflowed the hanks. Lava 
drainage channels always liegin at a crater or a crater 
chain, or with a widening of the channel, and in most 
instances, the originating craters are breached. Also, the 
originating crater is always at a higher elevation than any 
other part of the channel. 

The* greatest dissimilarity between lava drainage chan- 
nels and lunar sinuous rifles is the* difference in size. 
Sehrdter s Valley, the largest sinuous rifle, is about 200 km 
long, 5 km wide, and over 300 m deep The* others are of 
the order of 20-100 km long, 0.5-2 km wide, and a few 
tens of meters deep. The largest lava drainage channel 
found to date is only 5,5 km long, 36-90 m wide, and a 
lew meters deep. Therefore, lunar sinuous rifles arc about 
4-40 times larger than terrestrial lava drainage channels. 
However, the size of lava drainage channels depends 
significantly on the volume of lava emitted, although 
velocity of flow, viscosity, and temperature of the lava 


are contributing factors. Obviously, a lava drainage chan- ij 
lie! the si/e of Sehroter s Valley or the Hadley rifle re- 
quires a much greater volume of lava than the terrestrial ( 
channels shown in Figs. 127-130, Single lava flows ob- 
served on the Moon (Ref, i) are generally of greater t 
dimensions than single terrestrial flows. One of the flows 
in Mare Imhrium has a minimum length of 150 km, a 1 
width of 25-50 km, and a thickness of about 50 in. This 
flow has covered an area of 5600 km with a volume of * 
280 km'. Other flow s in the same* vicinity have similar 
dimensions. The largest know n single terrestrial flow is 
a Columbia River plateau basalt flow in Oregon, w huh 
has a volume of alrout 800 km (Ref. 30 h A single Ice- ' 
landic fissure eruption has covered a 100-knr area with 
a lava volume of 5-10 km (Ref, 31), However, single * 
terrestrial flows of suc h dimensions are exceedingly rare; 
they are usually 5-10 times smaller. Known lunar flows 
are, therefore 10-20 times more extensive than average 
single terrestrial flows. Hence, one would expect larger 
lava drainage channels on the Moon than on Larth, Fur- 
thermore, the diameters of the craters at the ends of 
sinuous lunar rilles are 7-40 times greater than the* diam- 
eters of tin- largest originating craters of terrestrial lava 
drainage channels so it is not surprising that the sinuous 
rille s are larger than the lav a drainage channels. 

There is one important dimensional similarity between 
the lunar and tin* te rrestrial features, fax, the* ratio of the 
diameter of the originating crater to the width of the rille 
or channel (D/VT). The lunar ratio is 1.8 to 3 (1.9 average), 
and the ratio for 17 terrestrial channels is 1.5 to 3 (2,2 
average). Since there is a definite genetic* relationship 
between lava drainage channels and their originating 
craters, the similar ratio of lunar sinuous rilles also sug- 
gests a genetic relationship. 

The evidence presented here (morphology, spatial re- s 
lationships, and mode of occurrence) strongly suggests 
that the lunar sinuous rilles arc* lava drainage channels ; 
rather than fractures or mice ardeutc erosion valleys, j 
Since terrestrial lava drainage channels are found almost 
exclusively in basaltic lava flows (because of the low 1 
viscosity and consequent high mobility of molten basalt), 
it is possible that the lunar flows may also he basic in 
composition. This is consistent with tlx* great areal dis- 
tribution of individual flows in Mare Imhrium and with 
the presence of collapse depressions and small-scale 
domes discussed in Sections C and If. Such features in- 
dicate a higlilv fluid lava, and hence, a lava of basic* < 
(e g., basaltic) composition. 
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Fig. 127. lava drainage channels an floor of Sierra Negro caldera in Galapagos Islands. (Whit# arrow 
indicates a crater-like depression along one of the channels. Note remarkable 
similarity between these channels and the lunar sinuous rillesJ 


Fig. 128. lava drainage channels in Iceland. (White 
arrows indicate collapse craters and bridges 
or obstructions along channels.) 
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Fig. 129. lava drainage channels in Hawaii. (Lava bridge along one of the channels indicated by white arrow. U. S. Government photograph.! 
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J. Properties of More Material Inferred! From the 
Presence of Collapse Depressions 

The interpretation of soft craters in the Runner photo- 
graphs as collapse depressions implies certain properties 
for mare material. Since analogies between terrestrial 
and lunar collapse depressions appear justified (see Sec- 
tion C), it is very probable that the gross properties of 
the material in which terrestrial collapse depressions 
occur are, in general, analogous to those of the lunar 
mare material. 

Terrestrial collapse craters occur on lava flow’s, and it 
is inferred that the lunar collapse depressions are also 
associated with lava. In the Ranker VI! Report (Ref. 1, 
pp, 29-33), flow* structures iri Mare Imbriiun were dis- 
cussed which are remarkably similar to terrestrial lava 
flows. It was also pointed out that the boundaries of 
several of the flows correspond exactly to color bound- 
aries i« Mare Imbruim. At the recent Oregon Lunar Geo- 
logical Field Conference (August 196.5), photographs of 
these flow structures were shown to Drs. McRirney, 
Macdonald, Waters and Williams. These eminent vol- 
canologists agreed that the Imbrium structures are very 
similar to terrestrial lava flows, and that their gross 
morphology is more like that of lava than ash flows. On 
December 3, 1965, U.T., one of the Imbrium flows was 
visually observed and photographed through the LPL 
61-in. telescope at the Catalina Observatory. The pho- 
tograph is reproduced in Fig. 131(a), and another, taken of 
the same flow at opposite illumination but with a higher 
Sun angle, is shown in Fig, 131(b). Figure 131 shows that 
the flow crosses two very low ridges and stops abruptly 
at the prominent Imbrium ridge i-1. A very narrow crack 
lined with smaller craters was observed visually opposite 
the lava flow at the base of the sharp crest of i-1, and 
on the flow, a chain of very small craters was noted along 
the crest of the low ridge marked 2, These visual ob- 
servations were confirmed by A. Herring and R. Le Poole, 
It appears highly probable that the flow emanated from 
either 2 or the more prominent ridge 1-1. Since the flow 
boundaries cross 2 and end abruptly at 1-1, it is more 
likely that the flow originated from the latter and that the 
crack lined with small craters is its point of origin. This 
view strongly supports the interpretation first put forth 
in the Ranger Vtl Report (Ref. 1) that the mare ridges 
are dike- or sill-like structures , In the present case, the 


dike hm apparently broken through (he surface to form 
the lata fU>u\ Ihr flows observed in Mare Imbrium ap- 
parently represent the last phase of filling the basin 

1) Keefe and Cameron (Ref. 32) have suggested that 
the maria consist of ash rather than lava flows. However, 
there is no evidence that collapse craters occur on such 
flows, and it seems unlikely that they would form there. 
Collapse craters on lava flows are due to loss of support 
resulting from the drainage of lava beneath the solidi- 
fied crust of the flow. This drainage takes place through 
complex systems of tubes or lava tunnels of varying 
diameters. Collapse takes place where the roof of the tube 
is too thin to support its own weight. Since the thickness 
of tin* roof varies from place to place, the collapses occur 
in a more or less random fashion, as described in Section 
C The carrier mechanism of an ash flow is gas, and it is 
unlikely that gas would give rise to the hydrodynamic 
parameters necessary to produce collapse depressions. 
Therefore, it is probable that the material filling the 
maria and the flooded craters is primarily lava, although 
ash deposits may occur locally. 

To date, all investigated lava flows that have collapse 
depressions consist of basalt. Furthermore, the collapse 
craters occur only on the pahoehoe-type lava. Aa basalt 
flows and flows of acidic and intermediate composition 
ie.g,, rhyolite and andesite) are apparently devoid of 
these .structures. The pahoehoe basalt flows which display 
collapse depressions have the following characteristics; 
(1) at the time of extrusion, they were of fairly low 
viscosity; (2) the flows are relatively thick (-15 m); 
(3.1 the gradient over which the lava flowed is very gentle 

I degf; and (4) they flowed by the flow-unit mecha- 
nism. Under these conditions, the pahoehoe lavas built 
up relatively thick flows (—15 m) with a solidified crust 
underlain by fluid lava. At different times during the 
extrusion, the lava ceased to flow, the crust at the termi- 
nus of the flow cracked open, ami the fluid lava beneath 
tlie solidified crust poured out of the cracks to form new 
how units and thus produce collapse depressions along 
tliiri portions of the drained lava tubes, Pahoehoe lava is 
extruded at a higher temperature than aa lava but with 
considerably less gas content. The gas soon escapes, and 
the flow quickly congeals with a minimum amount of 
crystallization, Aa lava issues at a lower temperature hut 


Fig. 130, love drainage channels in Hawaii, 
1U, S. Government photograph.) 
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is so highly gas-charged that it >x initially even mow fluid 
than pahoehoe slvef. .Til. Therefor!', aa lava moves rap- 
idly, forms thin Hows, and usually advances by the single- 
nmt flow mechanism. These factors are unfavorable for 
the production of collapse depressions and are the prin- 
cipal reasons why aa lava flows lack such structures, 
.Several collapse depressions occur in aa flows on the 
McCartys and Carrizozo lava fields, but they are due to 
the collapse in the pahoehoe lava underlying the very 
thin aa flows. In some cases, the thin aa lava has flowed 
into the depressions, while* in others, the collapses have 
occurred in the pahoehoe after the deposition of the aa. 
Apparently, the added weight of the aa lava was enough 
to collapse portions of tubes in the pahoehoe which were 
initially stable. 

Acidic and intermediate lavas behave quite differently 
from basic lavas. Basie lavas melt at rather low tempera- 
tures because of the low silica and high lime and mag- 
nesia contents, and the low viscosity and high gas content 
lead to rapid boiling. Acidic and intermediate lava art* 
considerably more viscous. Primarily because of their 
high silica content, they melt at relatively high tempera- 
tures and solidify at temperatures at which basic lavas 
remain fluid. Therefore, lavas of acidic and intermediate 
composition flow only for short distances, usually consist 
of a single flow unit, and build thick, compact flows 
devoid of lava tubes. These factors are unfavorable for 
the formation of collapse depressions and explain why- 
lavas with such compositions lack this type of structure. 

In addition to collapse depressions, there are other 
lunar structures which testify to the volcanic nature of 


Fig, 13 lied. Sunrise illumination of Lambert region of 
Mare Imbrium, showing flows on more surface 
and dike-like ridge. (UPl photograph.) 
ibl. Same area at in Fig. 1311a), but 
opposite illumination. IMt, Wilson 
Observatory photograph.) 
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the maria, including lava drainage channels (the sinuous 
rilles discussed in Section l), tumuli (Section H), flow 
fronts and marc ridges (this Section), large domical 
structures (probably laccoliths), maar craters, and vol- 
canic mountains. An extensive dome field with associated 
sinuous rilles and ridges is shown in Figs. 132 and 133, 
and the dark-halo craters shown in Figs. 72, 73, and 
J03 arc examples of maar craters. It is also possible that 
many of the elongate treaded depressions with raised 
rims are maar-type craters located along fractures (see 
Figs. 103, 104, arid On Earth, maar craters are 
commonly associated with terrestrial lava fields (e.g., in 
Oregon and Mexico). Numerous isolated mountains that 
occur in the lunar maria probably have a volcanic origin. 
The “white” mountain in Mare Cognition photographed 
by Ranker VII has a summit crater, as do many other 
peaks in the maria. This fact, together with the high 
albedo of such piaks, implies volcanic activity and asso- 
ciated sublimate deposition. 

The above considerations strongly suggest that the 
lunar mare-type terrain consists of lava having properties 
similar to those of terrestrial pahoehoe. However, the 
lunar lava probably has a relatively thick froth layer 
overlying more compact rock. Furthermore, the lunar 
lava is assumed to be rather basic in composition, that is, 
low in silica content and rich in lime, magnesia, and iron. 
These inferences are supported by the presence in the 
Banger photographs (see Section H) of small-scale domes 
which have been interpreted as tumuli. This type of 
structure is prevalent on terrestrial pahoehoe basaltic 
lava flows but is rare on, or absent from, aa basalt flows, 
acidic and intermediate flows, and am flows. 


Fig. 132. N part of Marius volcanic field, showing numer- 
ous domes and mesas, many with split top; dark lava 
deposit extending nearly to upner margin, seen with 
better illumination in Fig. 125; dike-like N-S ridges 
passing through center; and sinuous rille on 
W side, not photographed before. 

(LPL photograph.) 
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K. Concluding Remarks 

The Punier missions arc am« ntu tin- Nation's most 
brilliant scientific achievements. Each of the last three 
Mights carried out flawlessly its over 100 commands, and 
eath returned a vast collection o| photographic records 
(it imump,»r.iUr resolution and quality . These r< tords 
base c Im, d >l(i u or si information gap extant io<ui<-nnng 
flic Moon, covrrin g dimensions from about T m to *-> km 
in the svi.it h separated ureas of Mare Cognition, Mare 
’I raiiqoiIht.it is. ami the Alpbnmus floor. 

Tin Hunger records supply data that help anssser some 
basic questions about the nature of the mure surface. It 
is intent d from them that the maria are las a deposits 
overlain with a layer «».' low-density rock troth a few 
mi ters thn k the uppermost part til ulm It has iieen eroded 
hy mierometrorite impacts and sputtering. From the 
r.aiar-H f?* t tion data, it is interred that the mare surface 
becomes very rough at l cm. This critical dimension is 
assumed to tie due to the "bubble" si/e of the sank froth, 
eficitiv* not only in the original deposit, hut in its eroded 
form due to sputtering and its fragmented form due to 
impacts, 1 fie dust layer on this rough material is well 
below 1 cm. Beneath the visible cover of rock froth, an 
intricate system of tunnels developed in the lava deposits 
through drainage and relocation, which caused the sur- 
faces of the maria and the mare-type terrain to exhibit 
near-circular collapse depressions. A number of identifi- 
able caves have been found among these depressions. The 
close parallels noted between the lunar collapse features 
and those observed in terrestrial lava flows have opened 
up a wide field for further investigation and have sug- 
gested the development of field methods for lunar-surface 
exploration. 

The sources and modes of deposition of the mare lavas 
have long been uncertain, but some answers to these 
questions have now emerged. Telescopic observation of 
Mare Imbrmm provided the first good information not 
only mi the existence of a succession of major lava flows 
on the maria (Keb 1) but also on a likely source of the 
lavas [Section J and Fig, ldliaS). Apparently, the sources 
of the last phases of the marc flooding were associated 
tcith the ridges. 

The Marius field of lava domes inch 2, p. 300) appears 
to have been a very active volcanic field. Fart of it is 
seen in Fig. 125, together with a system of major lines 
some 70 km wide whose front faces north. The field, as 
photographed with the NASA 61 -in, telescope, is repro- 
duced m Figs. 132 and 1 33. It illustrates (1) many typical 
volcanic vents and associated lava channels, bearing wit- 
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ness to the extraordinary load volcanic activity, and (2) the 
tremendous gains in resolution that: must still be made 
before otic can hope to understand the Moon adequately, 

1 he deposi tion of the lavas and their solidification and 
cooling were accompanied by several groups of phenom- 
ena that have left observable marks on the surface: the 
sinuous rifles Section Id the domes ‘Section H), the linea- 
ments i Section (If, the tre* -hark structure on all three 
maria, and the many outcroppings, such as those on the 
Alphonsus floor (Section Eh These phenomena, together 
with the collapse depressions (Section C, D, and E). the 
ridges discussed in the Ranger V’il Report (Ref. If, and 
the observed lava flows and their probable sources on 
Imbmim (referred to above \ round out the interpretation 
of the maria as lata deposits. 

\\ ith this explanation now well established, further 
research can be directed toward the determination of the 
individual sources for each of the maria arid the details 
of the flooding process. Inspection of Figs, 125, 132, and 
1-35 suggests that part of this investigation can be accom- 
plished Irom the Earth, provided an intensive effort is 
made at the best astronomical sites available. 

After the deposition of the mare floors arid the forma- 
tion of the many associated features (drainage tunnels, 
collapse structures, domes, faults, ridges, daik-halo cra- 
ters, rilles, and other lineaments), meteoritie impacts 
added primary- impact craters. Their frequencies are de- 
rived and tentatively interpreted in Section F, and their 
numbers are found to be consistent with the meteorite 
vomits. Down to diameters of 22 in. these craters cover 
about 2 2 r r of the marc surface and down to f-m diam- 
eters about hS r ! , However, among the post -mare craters, 
some very large objects occur, such as Archimedes and 
Plato, with flooded floors, clearly formed immediately 
post -mare. In addition, these are several moderate-si/e 
craters whose central mountains indicate that the sub- 
surface layers of the mare were still hot when they were 
formed. The latter group is characterized by having cen- 
tral vents instead of central peaks; Timoeharis, Lambert, 
Euler, and Fytheas in Mare Imbrmm, and Plinius and 
Maskelyne in Mare Tranqiiillitatis, The unusual fre- 
quency of these two classes of large and very large post- 
man- craters formed within a comparatively short interval 
implies that they were the concluding phase of the initial 
intense ( mostly pre-mare) bombardment of the Moon 
(attributed to impacts bv circumterrestrial rather than 
astcroida] bodies; Ref, 34), which included the phase 
of mare formation itself. Figure 1.34 shows schematically 
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Fig. 134, Time-dependence of intensity of lunar crater formation by impacts. 


the time-dependence of the intensity of lunar bombard- 
ment and primary-crater formation according to this 
concept. The asteroidal impact rate increases with time 
because each collision in the asteroid ring increases the 
total exposed cross section of the asteroids (Refs. 35 and 
23, and Section F*4), 

• he above interpretation has recently received support 
from two sources: (1) the primary crater counts and their 
explanation by l e Poole j Section F) confirm the increase 
in asteroid-type impacts during geologic time by at least 
one order of magnitude, and (2) the Mariner IV data in- 
dicate that the crater-forming rate on Mars has been 
about 15 times that on the lunar maria, which is consis- 
tent with the greater impact rate expected on Mars be- 
cause of its greater proximity to the asteroid ring (sec 
also Ref. 23). On the other hand, the lunar pre-mare 
crater density appreciably exceeds that on Mars and 


clearly has a cause (impacts by circumterrestrial bodies) 
not operative on that planet. 

Although the interpretation of the larger telescopically 
observed craters being due to primary impacts is widely 
accepted, efforts to discover alternative explanations for 
some of the large craters may prove fruitful. There are 
a number of puzzling eases among the large craters that 
appear to invoke additional mechanisms. The Ranger 
data are a vast source of information also for the investi- 
gation of large craters. Time has not permitted the in- 
clusion of such studies in this Report; in fact, except for 
a few experimental runs (Ref. 36), the basic photogram- 
metric evaluations have not yet been made. The ACIC 
mapping program referred to earlier, couplet! with pbo- 
togrammetry. wifi in time supply a foundation for quan- 
titative studies of the three Ranger impact areas. 
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The analysis of the ridges on Mare Tranquillitatis, 
which were well covered by Ranger Mil, is another im- 
portant unfinished item in the Ranger evaluation pro- 
gram. A third is the discussion of the results of the 
picture analysis and dean-up performed hy JPL, a process 
which has led to improved representation of the pictures 
themselves and has made possible tire preparation of 
photometrically calibrated contour maps. Figures 1 15 
and 136 shoes- tsso rectified, electronically cleaned pic- 
tures of the last Ranger Ml !' frame, the former without 
alteration of the originally recorded instrumental resolu- 
tion and the latter with correction for image blur (camera 
blur, electron-beam blur, and finite bandwidth com- 
bined?. These Figures, together with Fig. 30ta) {Ranger 
Villi and Figs 34 and 85 Ranger IX), provide the Inst 
available comparisons between the impact areas. 

If allowance is made for the different Sun angles, it is 
seen that the Ranger Ml and IX impact areas do not vary 
appreciably in their populations of small craters, hut that 
the Banger Vlll impact area deviates. There are two 
known causes for this deviation: image motion during 
exposure (1.1 ml. and differences in aspect and illumina- 
tion. The second effect causes all craters to appear shal- 
lower in the Ranger Mil pictures than in the Ranger 
Ml and IX records. l„e Poole estimates that, for this rea- 
son. a crater with a true depth to diameter ratio of 1:5 
appears as 1:8 in the Ranger Vlll frames. Also, the image 
motion will transfer an increasing fractions of craters 
with D S m and less into the "soft” class. There seems 
to he a third effect, however, which causes Fig. 50(a) to 
appear different from 50jb)~(d) and is therefore probably 
loeal in nature. This difference may be the result of a 
small local “deposition” effect (of recent date, to explain 
the absence of slump craters); a layer 0,3-0. 5 m deep 
would account for the appearance of Fig. 50(a). 

The linear pattern, evident particularly in Fig. 136, 
was recognized in Stroms earlier discussion (Ref. 1, p. 68, 
Fig. 48), although the prints used by him showed the 
system less clearly and included only a few lineaments. 
The directions noted in Fig. 136 are the same, however, 
as those found in earlier pictures; i.e„ thnj belong to the 
global lunar grid pattern. This is very remarkable in view 


of the smallness of {}«■ features observed here, and im- 
plies considerable cohesiv eness of the lunar crust even in 
the upper meter or so. 

Another problem briefly considered in the Ranger Ml 
Report i Rtf. 1, p. 44? is the nature of the long, narrow 
valleys (“grooves' or “scars") in Mare Cognition, which 
are approximately oriented toward Bulliakhts, With the 
additional evidence now available, the interpretation of 
these valleys may he imprint'd. Figures 137 and 138 com- 
pare the Bullialdus features and others like them with 
the Ranger \ III and /X linear depressions discussed be- 
fore. of which samples are shown in Fig. 139. It is con- 
cluded that they all have basically the same kind of 
structure, namely, that they consist of aligned groups of 
from three to six adjacent or merging round collapse 
depressions, often around 0.6 km in width and 3 km long 
but sometimes having only half or a third these dimen- 
sions. The high-resolution pictures in Fig. 139(b? and (c‘t 
show sharp folds and furrows on the floors and walls of 
the depressions, quite like those found in the larger 
isolated collapse depressions, most of them belong to the 
lunar grid system. The trough in Fig. 139(c) is accom- 
panied by numerous depressions of the dimple-crater 
type. A remarkably similar set of terrestrial collapse de- 
pressions. clearly associated w ith two major near-vertical 
fissures, is shown in Fig. 140. 

The linearity of the beaded troughs observed on the 
Moon as well as their directions and their distinguishable 
fine structure all indicate that the collapses took place 
along dynamically determined structural lines* or planes 
(not lava tunnels). There remains the question of whether 
the collapses resulted from the withdrawal of magma in 
these plant's or occurred much later in the solid state. 
The presence of domes in some of these depressions 
favors the former explanation; also, the soft outlines of 
the troughs suggest that the collapse took place when 
the top layers were still in a plastic state and draped 
themselves over the cavities. 

Hille-like depressions and beaded troughs occur also 
as part of the radial systems surrounding Langrenus, 
Aristoteles, Aristillus, and other craters. Examples are 


Fig. 135. Lost Ranger VII P, frame, rectified and filtered 
to remove spacecraft-induced noise, and corrected 
for vidicon shading. (JPL photograph.) 
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Fig. 136. Lost Hanger VII P t frame, corrected in the some 
way as Fig. 135, but with additional correction for 
finite blur by camera, electron beam, and 
finite bandwidth. (JPL photograph.) 





beaded collapse depressions ob*erved in Ranger VII records: (al A198, (b) A198, Cc) A197, (dl AI92 
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reproduced in Figs 141 and 142. These radial systems 
have often been regarded as "sears” or “gouges," but their 
interpretation as collapse troughs user fissures appears 
more plausible. One argument is that the radial troughs 
are by far the strongest where their direction coincides 
with other known grid directions {as noted in tire leg- 
ends), a property mentioned in Section D with reference 
to Theophilus. To what extent the weaker and shorter 
troughs are due to collapse only, collapse stimulated by 
impact, or pure impact, cannot readily Ik* ascertained 
from the present data. 

In this connection, the* Copernicus system of beaded 
valleys' {Ref. 1. Section lli-H > presents some special 
aspects. The appare nt increased frequency of the valleys 
within the large rays crossing Mare Imbrium and the 
roughness of the rays seen on the terminator would sug- 
gest the cause to l>e impact, unless the- excess is due to 
photometric causes only (Ref. 1, p. 58). Stimulated col- 
lapses propagating along pre-existing structural lines of 
weakness are known to occur over subsurface mines; 
since they occur in cold and brittle rock, they lead to 
rougher interior contours. Information on the structural 
and engineering properties of the mare crust can probably 
be derived with the aid of existing studies of mine slopes 
and the causes of surface subsidence over mines (Ref 37). 
Examples of large subsidence areas over mines and their 
associated fracture systems and surface motions are 
shown in Figs. 143-146. 

The fracture systems seen in Figs. 143 and 145 are 
similar to those of the depressions in lava fields (Fig. 2-3 
ff), except that the latter appear less brittle and blockv. 
As has been stated, this is presumably due to the some- 
what plastic nature of the crust that still prevailed at the 
time the collapses in the lava fields occurred. Radially 
oriented collapse depressions on the slope of a volcano 
arc shown in Fig. 147. 

Yet another approach to the investigation of the nature 
of the mare surface is to study the effects of surface tex- 
ture on crater ray deposits. Recently, considerable prog- 
ress has been made in recording these deposits through 
the program of full-.Yfoon photography with the 61-in. 


telescope at the* l ? . S. Naval Observatory near Flagstaff, 
Arizona, using long exposures (30-60 sec) on exceedingly 
fine-grain plates of high contrast. Examples are repro- 
duced in Figs. 59 and 62. and some crater-ray deposits 
are shown in Figs. 148-151. 

The Copernicus field, part of which is shown in Fig, 
148, is especially instructive. It contains hundreds of 
what appear to be dark-halo c raters, most of which are 
so small that only their dark, fuzzy nimbi are visible. 
Well over KX) of these spots are shown in Fig. 148. Their 
location with respect to tlu* exceptionally dark volcanic 
fields bordering Sirius Aestuuin is interesting. They do 
not coincide with die summits of the dark domes* and 
mounds (seen clearly in Photographic Lunar Atlas. Sheets 
D4a. h, and e) but seem to be randomly distributed on 
their lower slopes and in the valleys. There is some evi- 
dence of the steeper mounds having a deposit of ray 
material from Copernicus on the exposed side. This, to- 
gether with the varying degrees of contrast shown by the 
dark spots and the strong rays partly covering some 
halos, indicates that the dark-halo craters as a class are 
older than the Copernicus rays. Their present visibility 
is attributed to the roughness of tlu* ejecta of the dark- 
halo craters (noted in the* discussion of Figs. 72 and 73). 
Differential sputtering will, then, after some time, expose 
the nimbi. 

The same differential effect is operative on ordinary 
impact craters such as Eratosthenes C, D, and E (all 
about 3,5 km in diameter) and Draper C (D = 7 km) in 
Mare Imbrium, as well as Eratosthenes itself (see Fig. 
149). In each case, the ejecta blanket has a fairly sharp 
outer boundary, which is about 1 crater diameter away 
from the crater rim for the four smaller craters. The 
ejecta belts are markedly darker than the surroundings 
wherever the ray deposit is moderate or light; however, 
heavy ray deposits are not visibly reduced by the ejecta 
belts {see Fig. 149). The dark belts are quite pronounced 
for Eratosthenes A and R (D ~ 6 km each) where the 
Copernicus ray deposit is thin ( Rectified Lunar Atlas , 
Sheets 12c and cl). Inspection of the Saari-Shorthill heat 
map (Fig. 11) indicates that Eratosthenes A + B and 
D 4 E are "hot spots"; i.e., they have better than average 


Fig. 141. Radiol linear collapse structures $W of 
Langrenus. (Direction coincides with diagonal 
grid system, causing enhancement. Longest 
valleys are 80-1 CM3 km long. 

LPL photograph.) 
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Fig. 142. Radial linear collapse structures NW of 
Aristoteles. (Direction coincides with peripheral 
Imbrium system. Longest valley is 80 km 
long, lick Observatory photograph.) 
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three collapse depressions, the largest of which is shown in Fig. 143, compared with 
:avitie$ having depth of approximately 1200 ft. (Courtesy A. W. Hatheway.i 


Fig. 145. Aerial photographs of collapse depression 
shown in Fig. 143, taken January 13, 1966. 

(LPL photographs.} 





Fig. 146. Surface movement within collapse depression shown in Figs. 143 and 145 during 1957-1961, based 
on geodetic measurements of markers cemented into surface rock. (Courtesy A. W. Hatheway.l 





Fig. 147. Radial linear collapse structures on Laimana Crater, Hawaii. (LPl photograph . ) 



IS ray system, from about 7-K W and 0-8“ N, (Prominent crater in tower left corner 
s dark-halo craters show fhrouah ray denosit. U. S. Navw-ACir t 
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Fig. 149. Full-Moon photograph of Eratosthenes region, 
showing differential denudation of ejecta blankets 
around primary-impact craters. IU. S. Navy- 

ACIC photograph.) 
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Fig. 150. Full-Moon photograph of region around flirt, 
showing N-S rille ending in darkened, presumably 
blacky, region containing mound. IU. S. Novy- 

ACIC photograph.! 
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conduction to the deeper layers of the mare. This is con- 
sistent with the concept of a broken, rocky surface 
deposit. 

The concept that differentia! denudation of ray depos- 
its yields a measure of the roughness of the lunar surface 
in the decimeter range has application also to Mare 
Xnhium and Mart Coguitum. In the Ranger VI! pic- 
tures, a dark mountain range attracted attention (Kef. J. 
Fig. 28 and p. 72) which had been suspected to lx* of 
recent origin. This conclusion now appears unwarranted. 
The evidence indicates that the range is pre-Tycho, just 
like the dark portions of the crater floor of Pitatus. the 
dark, split dome on the rille west of Birt (Fig. 150). and 
several other features whose age is almost certainly 
essentially that of Mare Xnhium itself. The outlines of 
the dark patch in Mare Cognition on a full-Moon photo- 
graph are soft like a crater halo (Fig. 151), and unlike the 
sharp outlines of the mountain range inside it, as observed 
by Ranger VII. 

The hearing strength of the typical mare surface is of 
concern for both instrumented and manned soft-landing 
operations. Two aspects of this problem have become 
apparent during the Ranger photographic reduction pro- 
gram First, the widespread occurrence of collapse re- 
pressions and the eaves observed in some of them 
indications of the fragile and unstable natn. e of much of 
the mare surface and, therefore, of the obvious risks to 
landing operations. Because of similar difficulties, it is 
operational practice not to retrieve rocket payloads that 
accidentally drop into the Carri/ozo Lava Flow discussed 
in Section C. There are, however, identifiable areas on 
the maria that appear to be free from the collapse depres- 
sions — it*., the ridges and at least some portions of Mare 
Stibium. The surface distribution of such regions ought 
to be more fully explored before landings are attempted. 

The second aspect of the soft-landing problem is the 
hearing strength on the "micro” scale, which involves not 
the easily identified terrain features but the nearly level 
terrain between obstacles. In the Ranger VII Report, an 
estimate was given on the basts of a probable identifica- 
tion of the uppermost mare surface with rock froth, some- 
what compacted by particle impact f Kef. 1, pp. 11 and 
39). The Ranger IX impact area affoided the opportunity 
to determine the limiting bearing strength directly (Sec- 
tion E), and an order-of-magnitude value (1 kg/cm'* or 
1 ton/ft') consistent with the Ranger VII discussions was 
obtained. 


After detailed lunar studies have clarified the post- 
mare developments, the pre-mare period w ill come into 
better focus, and the great problems of the origins of the 
M non and the Earth will become more tractable. One 
aspect of these problems is the early thermal history of 
the Moon and. in particular, any observable effects that 
might still remain of a high so]ar-lurn ! nusity phase 
assumed to have followed immediately the period of 
pre-solar contraction. A direct tie-in of the solar and 
lunar time scales would be of vast scientific importance. 
It may be possible also to arrive at some prediction of 
the water content of the uppermost layers of the terrae; 
they may be very dry because of the hot vacuum treat- 
ment, In tliis connection, efforts must he made to analyze 
spectroscopically the reddish glow of the gases that are 
expelled from the lunar crust from time to time (Kef. 38). 

The terrae and maria are sometimes thought to par- 
allel the continents and ocean basins of the Earth, but 
this analogy is almost certainly in error. The terrestrial 
continents appear to l>e blocks ,35—40 km thick, floating 
plastically in the mantle from which they were appar- 
ently differentiated during geologic time. The* 5- to 
6-km-thiek basaltic ocean floors likewise originated during 
geologic time as a result of repeated voleanism (Kef. 39). 
The lunar terrae, on the other hand, are not differentia- 
tion products but appear to be surface residues of the 
accreted materia! that initially formed the entire Moon. 
(The closest views of this type of material are found in 
the Ranger IX coverage of the Alphonsus wall [see Fig. 
74] and the Ranger VIII coverage of the Deiambre 
region.) This pre-mare material appears to have been 
very severely shaken by gigantic impacts such as those 
that caused Mare Imbrium (reducing all original steep 
slopes) and metamorphosed by hydrothermal action dur- 
ing the period of maximum subsurface melting. It is 
therefore not surprising that no visible fissures exist that 
are definitely pre-mare, although the presence of a pre- 
mare lineament system is indicated by the numerous 
polygonal pre-mare craters and ridges in the terrae. As 
Strom has pointed out, the fact that at least the Nectaris 
and Imbrium lineament systems cut the global system 
(shown by ridges) indicates that the latter must !x* older. 
The* maria themselves were caused by the flooding of 
pre-existing basins (the most prominent of which were 
due to impacts of circumterrestrial bodies). 

Unlike the deposition of basalt on the* floors of the 
terrestrial oceans, the lava deposition in the maria did 
not occur sporadically all through geologic time but ap- 
pears to have taken place during a limited interval some 
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4.5 X 10’’ years ago. Conclusions that have occasionally 
been drawn about the maria being much younger (a few 
time*. 10' years) are based on the facile assumption that 
the age of a lunar province is proportional to its crater 
density. This assumption ignore, such evidence as that 
which has led to the con* ep. , represented in Fig. 134. 

Lineaments disclose roots leading to the deeper crustal 
layers and are thus potentially important sources of in- 
formation. The fact that the global grid system of the 
Moon can he traced to the submeter crustal properties 
is very remarkable. On the Earth, very prominent linea- 
ments have been discovered not only on the continents 
but also, e,g„ on the Pacific Hour (Bef. 39). Some of these 
are over 4000 kin in length, and together they represent, 
at least in the eastern Pacific, a roughly zonal system. 
Parallel to these lineaments, large displacements of the 
crust (wrench faults) have been found, which have al- 
ternately been interpreted as being due to ()) polar dis 
placements within the body of the Earth, causing sheer 
forces through zonal changes in the linear velocity ol 
rotation which act on a crust supported hv a plastic base, 
and (2) convection currents in the Earth's mantle, with 
drag forces exerted on the overlying crust. The equiva- 
lent of either of these processes is likely to lie nonexistent 
on the Moon; (!) the inertia! ellipsoid of the Moon’s body 
has a forced rotation in the tidal field of the Earth, 
whereas the position of the axis of rotation within the 
tody of the Earth is in indifferent equilibrium, {2) be- 
cause the Moon is much less massive than the Earth, its 
internal temperature will to less and its !«>dy more rigid, 
as is in fact demonstrated by the considerable deviation 
of the Moon from hydrostatic equilibrium. Consistent 
with, and thus confirming, the above conclusions, one 
finds no substantial displacements along any of the lunar 
lineaments. Furthermore, unlike the Pacific floor linea- 
ments, which appear to be of comparatively recent geo- 
logic age ( < 10' years), the lunar grid system probably 
dates from the pre-mare to the early post-mare period, 
and must to related to the thermal and tidal properties 


pertaining at that time. Yet another difference between 
the Moon and the Pacific floor system is that the grid 
lines on the Moon are not normally divisions between 
different physiographic provinces. On the Pacific floor, 
the opposite is frequently the case (Ref. 39), A prelim- 
inary study made by Strom of the Martian grid system 
observed in the Mariner IV records indicates that the 
Mars system somewhat resembles that of the Moon. 

The terrestrial continents have lineament systems that 
are more similar to those found on the Moon and on 
Mars. Reference is made to a study of the Australian 
lineaments (Ref. 40). which are much older than the very 
prominent system in the northeastern Pacific (Ref. 39), 
and along which no displacements have been noted. 
Similar results have been derived for the Canadian Shield, 
among others. 

A practical as well as a scientific objectiv e must finally 
to to determine more precisely the nature of the upper 
1 cm- 1 m of the lunar maria. The radar and optical evi- 
dence indicate strong)) that outside craters larger than l 
m and outside the ejecta belts immediately surrounding 
large impact craters, the surface is comparatively smooth 
down to dimensions of 1-3 cm. where the surface be- 
comes extremely rough and vesicular. It appears further 
that the importance of ejecta from primary craters has 
been overrated and that, in particular, many long valleys 
attributed to ejecta (scars) arc in reality depressions along 
fractures. 


The dynamics and engineering aspects of the lunar 
collapse depressions occurring in the honeycombed and 
vesicular mare deposits arc likely to develop into a major 
subject of scientific interest as well. The problem of find- 
ing shelter will to* paramount after lauding operations. 
The Ranger records have shown that the lunar maria 
are honeycombed with accessible cavities that might 
serve this purpose. 
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A. Introduction 

The pictures acquired from the Rr tger VHJ and IX 
missions contain a wealth of new data about the lunar 
surface and supplement our knowledge of the Moon in 
several ways. 

First, tln> Ranger VIII atul IX pictures greatly augment 
die information about the fine structure of the lui* »r 


•Final mumisuript rccrivcd *'eliruary 10. K166. 

‘ ’ All Sections not identified i>y author were written by Mr. 
Shoemaker. 


surface obtained from the Ranger VII mission. Other 
parts of the Moon were shown to be similar to the part 
first photographed with high resolution by Ranger VII 
in Mare Cognition, and, in a general way, predictions 
based on the data obtained in this mission were con- 
firmed. In addition, certain features, such as the small 
lineaments, that were only faintly discernible in the 
Ranger VII pictures, were found to be more prominent 
and much more widespread than had been anticipated. 
The improved portrayal of small features of low relief 
is tlue mainly to the fact that the Ranger VIII and IX 
target areas were closer to tin terminator at the time 
of impact than was the target area of Ranger VII. 
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Both tit** Ranger Ylll and IX pictures contain much 
new mturuMtioii ->s *u the detailed tojvigraphy * ' the 
lunar plum h Hanger \ III mission, the decisx >ii 
was made to 14 i tin* emise-mode writ ‘ »ion of 
the spacecraft during tlu* final approach to the Moon's 
surface, s|Mt ifi .illy for tlu* purpose of obtaining g *ml 
Stereoscopic coverage along tfie surface trace of the 
trajectory. The* pictures thus acquired provide tlu* best 
material for photogrammetric measurement of the shape 
of small features mi tlu* Moon aiiinm; all of the photo- 
graphs obtained from the entire Ranker scries. 

Inasmuch us tlu* Ranger Vlfl and /X pictures cover 
major samples of the lunar highland areas as well as 
of tlu- plains tin \ contain a great deal of n w* iulornvi- 
fion on areas of complex neology. It is possible to map 
the geology of selected areas from these photographs 
at many different scales, ranging from 1: 1.OttO.OOit .the 
scale employed in the Earth-based teleseopie mapping 
program op to approximately 1 PMXtO fa scale typically 
employed lor highly def died geologic mapping ori Earth). 

Finally, tin* Ranger \ III and IX data, combined with 
those from Ran :, r YU, provide the basis for preliminary 
planning and evaluation of the scientific tasks that may 
1 m- MKsesstnlk r wanted by astronauts in tlu* early land- 
ings on the Moon of Project Apr On the basis of the 
high-resiihition liana,, r pictures, it is now possible to 
ideufby many of the types of geologic feabm-s that will 
lie of specific interest ami to estimate the time anti 
evaluate the activities that will lx* required for the astro- 
nauts to conduct meaningful investigations. 

The ri Suction and synthesis of flu* data obtained from 
the Ranger YU! and IX missions is still in a preliminary 
stage. This report presents an analysis of the data, as if 
In-ars upon the above categories, based largely upon 
qualitative considerations The quantitative analysis, for 
the most part, must await completion of the detailed 
photometric and photogram metric reduction of the pic- 
tures that lias just begun. However, many general eon- 
elusions can be drawn at this time which are *>xj>e* led 
to be modified or refill* ,1 only slightly by the final pro- 
gram of analysis. 

if. New Data on the Fine Structure of the 
Lunar Surface 

The most significant n> information about the fine 
structure of the lunar surface obtained Horn the Ranger 
WH and IX missions inch ides: (1 'no frequency dis- 
tribution and morphology of small craters on several 


different classes of lunar terrain: (2) the morphologic 
dvLti’x of very small craters that art* related to the 
to ■ • mical properties of the lunar-surface material; (31 
'.*** distribution and orientation of small lineaments and 
their spatial relation to certain types of craters, especially 
on the II* Mir of Alphonsus; and {4j the small topographic 
deta»k of broad, sloping surfaces, such ,.s fix* walls of 
Alphonsus. 

On the basis of the size distribution and the shapes of 
craters observed m the high-resolution Ranger VII pic- 
tures of Mare Cognition, a model of ballistic erosion and 
deposition on the mare surface was formulated (Ref. I. 
pp. !->0-l32i. leading to several explicit predictions about 
the surface features to he seen in the target areas of 
Hangers \ III and IX. Most craters observed in Mare 
< Mgnitum w* re interpreted in this model to he of impact 
origin, and tile population of small craters was consid- 
ered to be in a steady state. The possible presence of 
other types of craters was recogneed, but, in my* opinion, 
no conclusive evidence for their presence could be found 
m the Ranger YU pictures. 

In the model developed from the Ranger YU data, 
the ratio of craters of secondary-impact origin expected 
to have be< u formed on Mare (Jogintum to craters of 
pi unary impact origin is about 50: 1 .or craters of l-m 
diameter. The predicted cumulative distribution func- 
tions of primary- and of secondary-impact craters con- 
verge at a crater diameter between 2 and 3 km. About 
500 times as many craters greater than 1 m in diameter 
"ere predicted as were actually seen. This predicted 
number of craters is far too large to lie observed because 
their cumulative area exceeds flit* area of the .are 
surface by more than an order of magnitude. Thus there 
should have hern frequent superposition of craters anti 
destruction of old craters by newer ones during the long 
history of the* mare su: ’ .ee. 

flu* predicted cumulative distribution function rtf 
primary -impact craters and the observed distribution 
function of dimorphic* craters shown in the Ranger YU 


*tu ilif Hanger Ml r\j*'nmetit< iV reywt ( TecSmivsi Report No. 
-12-Ton. Part U Jet l > >..<;iiilsini) Laboratory . I h-eerttber to. iitfl-f l.tln* 
term primary t utter was used U> desertin' a class of craters with a 
cerium well defined shape ( lief. 1, p, ?f*t. Iiiasimiclt as this class 
of craters was interpreted to hr «i primary-impact origin later in 
tin* Report, tile designation primary erater has .icuuiml strong 
genetic tiiipii* atinie for otliers with whom I have discussed the 
Hunger data, fo avoid contusion, the term , mnnfjihii ratter will 
be used here as a descriptive r -vac for a xhairp-rinMHvd, steep- 
w.dled crater ami is synonymous with primary crater as defined 
am) illitsltated by Shoemaker (Ref. i, pp. 7(S <S5 
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pictures of the mate sntf.ue minuet' .it a crater diame- 
ter of about -100 m; the predicted and the* observed 
cumulative distribution functions of all craters converge 
at about • »< Mt-iri crater diameter, The crater size at the 
points of convenience was interpreted as the upper limit 
of the steady part of the obsened distribution Itmcfions 
In other words, tin* si/e-freqiieucy distribution of craters 
in the size range of I to 300 rn was considered to Ire in 
a steady condition, If tire llux of primary and secondary 
objects is of constant size* distribution, the si/** distribu- 
tion of impact craters 1 to '.HI m in diameter does not 
change with time. Old craters of any given size smaller 
than fix i rn are destroyed a» rapidly as new craters of 
that si zt* are formed. 

When applied to other lunar plains, the model derived 
from the Runner VII data requires that similar parts of 
*he crater si/e-distribution functions be in a steady 
condition. Tin* tipper limiting crater size of the steady 
part o| the distribution on any one plain would depend 
on the age of the plain, which is reflected by the number 
of large craters it contains. The steady parts of the 
distribution functions should he nearly identical for all 
plains. Thus it was expected that tin* distribution of 
small craters in Mare Tianquillitatis. which has approxi- 
mately twice as m my large craters as Marc Cognition, 
would lie nearly the same as that in Mare Cognihitn. 
Similarly, the floor of Alphonsus. which has about 10 
times as many craters larger than I km in diameter as 
Mare Cognition, would also have nearly the same dis- 
tribution of small craters as Mare Cognition. When 
account has been taken of the photometric effects on 
recognition of shallow craters, for pictures taken at dif- 
ferent distances from the terminator, these predictions 
have heert borne out, as shown by X. J. Trask in Section 
1 below. 

I believe that the model developed from the Ranger 
Vlf data, winch led to the identification of steady-state 
populations of small craters on the lunar plains, lias 
been essentially confirmed by the Ranger V4tk and IX 
data. The final test of the model must await the detailed 
photometric reduction of the Ranger pictures. Crater 
populations can then lie compared by shape, and account 
taken uf the varying reengnizabiiity of extremely shallow 
craters at different angles of solar illumination. 

Several typ"x of eta' >rs of other than impact origin 
arc believed to Ire identifiable in the Ranger VIII and IX 
picture ». in fact, half or more of the craters observed 
on the floor of Alphnmtix may prove to lie of these other 
types. The pr -senee of other crater types in no way 


invalidates the model of ballistic erosion and deposition. 
It simply means that a complete theory of the lunar 
surface must take into account all of tin* operating 
processes ami reeogm/e that many processes besides 
impact have contributed to tin* topography and to the 
fine structure of the surface. 

One of the most important new conclusions to be 
drawn from the Ranger VIII and IX data has to do with 
the mechanical properties of the material at or near the 
lunar surface. Several of the Ranger VIII and IX pictures 
reveal the very small surface details of craters com- 
parable in size to terrestrial craters produced experi- 
mentally by impact and by explosion. By comparing 
small lunar craters with experimental craters, H. Moore 
slums, in Section B2. that a few of the small lunar craters 
revealed in greatest detail occur in material of low 
cohesion. Such material probably extends locally at least 
to a depth of 1 to 2 m in the areas photographed with 
high resolution near the impact points of Rangers VIII 
and IX. This means that the Moon's surface at these 
places is underlain by fragmental material with a grain 
si/e less than the line-pair separation resolution of the 
Ranger photographs. A fragmental layer of this kind is 
precisely what is predicted by the ballistic model of 
erosion and deposition developed from the Ranger VII 
crater shape and size-frequency distribution data and is 
essentially confirmed by the Ranger VIII and IX data; 
i believe that this fragmental layer is indeed observed. 
The bailistieally generated fragmental layer may overlie 
cither solid rock or fragmental deposits of volcanic or 
other origin. 

On the basis of the ballistic model, it is expected that 
most of the surface layer of fragmental debris is very 
fine-grained, at least dose to the surface. Because the 
layer has low cohesion, the porosity is probably not 
abnormally high at depths exceeding a few tens of 
centimeters. Only highly cohesive material will sustain, 
under pressure, an abnormal amount of void space 
between the grains. Material beneath the ballistic-ally 
generated fragmental layer could have abnormally high 
porosity, however, if it is cohesive amt highly vesicular. 

The bearing strength of the surface must still be con- 
sidered indeterminate, but the chances are good that it 
is model ate to fairly high. On the basis of Moore's results 
for the cohesion of notorial near the surface, 1 believe 
there is reason for optimism about the problem of the 
foot pads of the Apollo spacecraft sinking after touch- 
down on the lunar surface. 
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Ammis the must striking features observed m the 
Hunger YIH and IX pictures art* thr systems of small 
lineaments; and the parallel alignment. with the linea- 
ments. of mans' small elongate craters and chains of 
small craters. TV ■> features are especially prominent 
cm the floor of Mphonsns, as shown l»y M H. Car, in 
Section Hi inn an also observed on the m mu 

The small lineaments, elongate craters, ttxl crater 
chains arc also aligned with major, telescopically re- 
solvable lineaments that have a well defined orientation 
arid regional pattern on tin* Moon. This parallelism 
indicates that the small lineaments and aligned craters 
are secondary, or younger, structures that are super- 
imposed on the terrain on which they occur, rather than 
primary structures such as flow ridges or collapsed lava 
tubes of typical basaltic lava flows. The small lineaments 
arc probably formed over joints and fissures, as suggested 
in Section R4. Mans of the va ry small, aligned craters 
probably have been former! In local drainage of the 
weakly cohesive or eoheMonless balhstiealh generated 
fragmental layers into underhmg fissures. 

Finally, tin* demits of craters on broad, sloping sur- 
faces observed in the Ranker IX photographs, particu- 
larly on the walls of Alphonsus. provides important clues 
about the fine structure of the lunar surface and thr* 
processes by which it is formed. Care must be taken in 
evaluating the difference in appearance In-tween these 
sloping surfaces and the relatively level areas, such as 
the floor of Alphonsus, because part of this difference is 
due solely to photometric effects arising form variations 
of the component of slope in the phase plane. Surfaces 
sloping toward the Sun are brighter, and shallow craters 
are more difficult to detect: on them than on level sur- 
faces nt the same albedo. After allowance has been math* 
for the photometric effects, however, there is dearly a 
deficiency of small craters on the walls of Alphonsus as 
compared with the floor, 

f belt. we that the small crater population is in a steady 
state on the walls, just as on the floor of Alphonsus. but 
that the rate of destruction of small craters on the walls 
is greater than on the floor. The increased rate of crater 
destruction may be due primarily to dovvnslope muss 
movement of material with low cohesion. There is no 
need to postulate that the walls are younger than the 
floor or that they are covered with some unusual deposit 
of material. 


!. Size and Spatial Distribution of Craters Estimated 
From the Ranger Photographs, Newell j. tratk - 

The Rang! t YIU and IX photographs, together with 
the earlier Hunger Yll photographs, have made possible 
the measurement of size and spatial distribution of 
small craters on the Moon in three contrasting ter- 
rains; . !■ rav areas on the maria. ray-tree parts 
of the maria, and 0 ) relatively flat highland-basin terrain 
exemplified by the floor of Alphonsus, Size-frequency 
distributions of craters in .the two widely separated mare 
areas photographed, one in Mart* Cognitum and the 
other m Mart* Trauquiliitatis. are closely similar. Crater 
densities on the floor of Alphonsus are higher than on 
the maria for craters of large diameters but. significantly, 
are very close to the densities on the maria for craters 
of small diameters. In addition, data from Hunger IX 
point to important differences in crater densities in 
different parts of the lunar terrae. 

Detailed comparison of the maria with the floor of 
Mphonsus is difficult because of the probability that 
several types of craters are present, possibly in different 
proportions, in each area. In this Section, the main em- 
phasis is placed on the size-frequency distributions of 
total craters regardless of form nr origin. Recently ac- 
quired high-resolution telescopic photographs are used 
here to make comparisons of areas studied in the Ranger 
photographs with other similar areas for the range of 
crater sizes resolvable at the telescope. 

a. Distribution of Craters in the Maria 

Data on {fit* sizie-frequencv distribution of craters in 
M ire TranquiJlitatis were compiled from the Ranger 
1 f A- and P-eamera photographs for diameters less 
tie i 3 kin and from Lick Observatory plate L-*24 for the 
larger craters. The cumulative crater size-frequency dis- 
tribution obtained for Marc Tranquil’itutis is compared 
with the crater distribution in Mare Cognitum, based on 
the Ranger Yll photographs, in Fig. L The data for 
Mari 1 Cognitum are typical of areas between the rays 
down to diameters of lit in and of the ray areas for 
smaller diameters (Ref. i, p. 1 10). The crater size- 
(requeue, distributions in both maria show an abrupt 
change of slope (on the log-log graph) in the vicinity 
of 3-krn crater dhuneu "s; the steepest slopes are observed 
in the t),,V to ; km size range. Below 0,5 km, the average 
slope in both maria is slightly greater than 2. down 
to the smallest craters measurable. The measured spatial 
densities are slightly greater in Mare Trauquiliitatis than 
in Marc Cognition in rath size t lass. This difference is 



LICK PLATE 
L-24 



'O i (I km) 2 5 4 5 

log CRATER DIAMETER, m 

Fig. 1 . Cumulative siie requency distribution of all craters in Mare Cognitum (Ranger VII, B and ? 
cameras! and Mare Tranquillitatis (Ranger VIII, A and P cameras, 
and Lick plate 1-241, 
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real for crater diameters over 1 km and has been docu- 
mented by earlier studies (lief. 2). In the smaller size 
classes, the differences could Ire entirely apparent be- 
cause the lower Sun angle in the Ranger Mil photo- 
graphs of Mare Tranquillitatis permits discrimination 
of more very shallow craters than in the Ranger VII 
photographs of Mare Cognitum, The difference's in the 
size classes greater than 1 km may not he statistically 
significant because of the low total number of craters 
in these classes. 

The crater size-frequency riLtr '*ut.o» , for Marc Tran- 
quillitatis and Mare Cognition can ue compared with 
distributions for other mare surfaces by using photo- 
graphs taken recently by C. Herbig with the 120-in. 
reflecting telescope at Lick Observatory. These photo- 
graphs permit study of the distribution of craters down 
to diameters of 1 .5-2 km. Three additional mare areas 
were studied for comparison with the areas covered by 
Rangers Ml and MI! Mare Serenitatis, part of Mare 
Imbrium, and part of Oceamis Procellarum (Fig. 2). In 
all of these mare areas, there is an abrupt change of 
slope of the crater size-frequency distribution between 
crater diameters of 2 and 6 km (Fig. 3). The larger 
numbers of craters in the smaller size classes, giving 
rise to slopes of the size-distribution curve between 


3 and 4, could not he measured on earlier Earth- 
based photographs (Kefs, 2. 3, and 4). When allowance 
is math* for the fact that the numbers of the smallest 
craters observable on the three Lick plates are slightly 
low (because of loss of contrast as the resolution limits 
of the plates are approached), it is clear that the crater 
size distributions obtained from telescopic photographs 
in other mare areas correspond closely to the distribu- 
tion in Mare Cognitum. Mare Tranquillitatis has a 
distinctly higher crater density than the other maria 
studied. 

Of the many craters portrayed in the Hunger photo- 
graphs. the* class of circular craters with sharp raised 
rims (here referred to as eumorphie craters) can be most 
easily discriminated from the rest. My counts of craters 
in this class for Ranger VII (Fig. 4) agree closely with 
Shoe-maker s (Ref. 1, p. 1 18). The size-frequency distribu- 
tion of cratersTii this class for Mare Tranquillitatis is 
identical with that for Mare Cognitum, within the limits 
of probable random variation of the counts for the small 
numbers of craters actually observable on the photo- 
graphs (Fig. 4). 

The eumorphie craters were interpreted by Shoemaker 
(Ref. 1) as being of primary-impact origin. Some of the 
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R ANGER IX , ALPHONSUS 


L-35 MARE IMBRIUM 


, L-32, MARE SERENITATIS 


RANGER fZZZT, 

MARE TRANQUILLITATIS 


ECD-7Q, GCEANUS PROCELLARUM, 
NORTH OF LETRONNE 


Fig. 2. Index map of the Moon, showing locations of areas studied for size-frequency 

distribution of craters. 
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Fig. 3. Sice-freqwency distribution of crater* in mare 
area*, based on Ranger photographs and on Lick 
Observatory telescopic photographs. (Locations 
of areas are shown in Fig. 2. A— eastern Mare 
Serenitatis, light central portion. Lick plate 
1-32, B— Mare Imbrium, N and W of 
Archimedes, Lick plate L-35; C— 
Mare Cognitum, Ranger VII A- 
camera frames 155 and 179; 
|>— Oceanus ProceHarum, N 
of Letronne, Lick plate ECD- 
70; K— western Mare Tran- 
quillitatis, Lick plate L-24 
and Hanger VIII A- 
camera frame 43.) 

>. 
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Fig. 4. Cumulative size-frequency distribution of eumorphic craters on Mare Ccgnitum (Hanger 
Vili and Mare Tranquillitatis (Ranger VIII). (Distribution of total craters from Lick 
plate L-24 and Hanger VIII shown for comparison.) 
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fresh circular craters o» Mure 'I raiujuillitatis may he 
isolated secondary-impact craters associated with the 
large crater Theophilus, am! similar to the circular sec- 
ondare craters of Tvcho shown iti the Rouge* \U 
A -camera series, Classification according to form of the 
•‘ciuuiniug maters shown in the Ranker photographs is 
still in a preliminary stage. 

h. Distribution of Craters in the Terrae 

The Ranker IS mission provided very high-resolution 
photographs over parts of the flat floor and east rim of 
the crate) Alphonsiis, Geologic mapping in the equa- 
torial region of tin Moon by the f, 8. Geological Survey 
indi' ates that material similar to tliat on the floor of 
Alphonsus is widespread in otfier parts of the temie. 
These relatively smooth fiat areas within and between 
the walls of large craters in the terrae superficial!) 
resemble the maria hut Imre a higher albedo and a 
higher density of telescopically resolvable craters (Mels, 
5 and 61. 

The size-frequency distribution of craters on the Hat 
part of the floor of Alphonsus is illustrated in Fig. 5. 
For crater diameters above 1 km, the count applies to 
the entire floor, exclusive of die central peak and elon- 
gate central ridge; for small crater diameters, it applies 
mils to the crater floor east of the central ridge. Because 
of the relatively small area of the floor of Alphonsus, 
no meaningful statistics can he obtained for craters with 
diameters greater than 5 km. The size -distribution curve 
maintains a slope of 2 from about f-m crater diameter, 
the smallest observed, to about 500-rn diameter. For 
diameters above 500 m. the curve has an average slope 
of 2,7. 

The size distribution of craters on the floor of Alphon- 
sus can he compared with the distributions in similar 
flat areas in the terrae, for which good Lick Observatory 
plates are available?. Grater distributions for two areas 
near Mare Tr.mqudHiaib (Fig, 2} were obtained from 
Lick plate L-24 (Fig. 8). Again, meaningful statistics for 
craters with diameters greater than 5 km cannot be 
obtained heeau.se of the small areas involved. Ttie dis- 
tributions agree closely for crater diameters near the 
limit of resolution of the lack plate, and the distribution 
of small craters on other flat amts of the lunar terrae is 
probably similar to that on the floor of Alphonsus. 

A .significant observation made in the Ranger IX 
photographs is the apparent low density of craters on 
the exterior rim of Alphonsus, as compared to the 


density of craters on the t.oor. Photographs of the rim 
show craters down to 250- m diameter. At this diameter, 
thi‘ density of recognizable craters is approximately 2b> 
times less than on the floor (Fig. 7). The crater density 
mi the highlands east of Alphonsus varies from place to 
place, Some low, flat areas in this upland region (Fig. 8) 
are similar to the floor of Alphonsus and have similar 
er ater density, tithes parts of the highlands are gently 
rolling to nigged, some are covered with craters, whereas 
others appear to be only sparsely cratered. Since no 
single crater distribution can adequately describe such 
an area, a separate distribution has been obtained from 
each of three selected B-eamera photographs (Fig. 7). 
The areas studied are outlined in Fig. 8. Low, flat areas 
similar to the floor of Alphonsus. areas in shadow, and 
areas inclined toward the Sun so tlsat they appear bright 
and featureless lynch as the west-facing east wall of 
Alphonsus) have been omitted from the crater counts. 
A restricted highland area with a relatively high average 
slojx* lias a low density of craters smaller than 2 km in 
diameter compared with the floor of Alphonsus. hut the 
density of craters larger than 2 km in a broader highland 
area matches the density on the floor of Alphonsus, 

c. Interpretation 

A striking aspect of the crater distributions noted in 
photographs from all three Ranker missions is the ten- 
dency for the total crater densities to converge at small 
crater diameters, despite differences in the densities of 
large craters. This observation is consistent with the 
models of the cratering process on the maria proposed 
by Moore (Ref. 7) anti Shoemaker (Ref. I), in which the 
size-frequency distribution of small craters is in a steady 
state, in these models, craters with diameters below a 
certain limiting size are destroyed as rapidly as they 
are formed, with the destruction proceeding not only by 
the superposition of larger crater on smaller lint also by 
the erosion of rims and the infilling of crater floors by 
the impact of small fragments and the deposition of 
ejecta from such impacts. The steady-state crater density 
is the limiting high density toward which any part of 
the lunar surface evolves with time; below a certain 
limiting size, small crater densities tend to be the same 
on all parts of the Moon s surface that have reached the 
steady-state density. For a surface of a given age. the 
limiting crater diameter for the steady-state size-frequency 
distribution of craters slowly increases wills time. 

A possible steady-state size-frequency distribution 
function for craters of all sizes on the level parts of the 
Moon may be estimated bv combining the distributions 
of small craters observed in the Ranger photographs 
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Fig. 6. Cumulative size— frequency distributions >f craters 
in lunar terrae. flotations of areas are shown in Fig. 2. 
A— terra area I, lick plate 1-24; II— floor of 
Alphonsus, exclusive of central peak and 
ridge (danger 1X1; II— terra area II, 
lick piate 1-24.) 
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Fig. 7. Cumulative size-frequency distribution of craters 
on rim of Alphonsus and adjacent highlands compared 
with size— frequency distribution of craters on flo< 
of Alphonsus. (Locations of areas are shown 
in Fig. 8.) 
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Fig. 8. Ranger IX B-camera frame 15, showing areas studied for crater size-frequency distribution given 
in Fig, 7. (Different types of terrain in lunar highlands indicated by symbols: I— low, flat areas 
with crater densities the same as on floor of Alphonsus; Jih— high, smooth areas with 
few craters; hr— high, rough areas with many craters.) 
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with the distribution of largo orators observed in certain 
ancient: parts of the torrao. In some parts of the terrae. 
< raters 10 ksn in diameter and larger overlap one another 
and are packed together so closely that the superposition 
of another crater of the same size would result in com- 
plete or partial destruction of one or more of the pre- 
existing craters (Kefs. S arid -l). This may represent a 
condition of steady-state prater density for large craters. 
A crater si/e-fr« ipicn< v distribution fitted to the data of 
You'.g i Bel. 9 and those of Balm and Strom ulisenssed 
by Baldwin in Kef. 10 for ancient craters in the terrae. 
and to the data for the smallest craters observed in the 
Ranger photographs (Fig. 0). is represented by the power 
function: 

V KB « fl) 

where V is the cumulative number of craters per 10' knv 
with diameters greater than (I (in meters). For a simple 
power distribution function with an exponent of 2, 
the area occupied by craters in each decade of diameters 
is constant. 
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origins probably also contribute to the rapid increase 
in crater density at these diameters. A few irregularly 
shaped craters with diameters of about 1 km discernible 
on the Banger VIII photographs, appear to be localized 
along mare ridges and may have been formed fry internal 
processes of the Moon. 

At least vo interpretations seem possible for the 
local differences; in crater density in the highlands east 
of Alphonsus. Low densities may occur where there has 
been relatively recent mantling of older craters by 
volcanic materials, possibly related to suspected vol- 
canism within Alphonsus itself. A second suggestion is 
that small craters are obliterated by various surface 
processes more rapidly in the highlands than on the 
relatively smooth, flat floor of Alphonsus. The density 
of craters 3 km in diameter and larger is essentially 
the same in the two areas. Small craters may Ire de- 
stroyed more rapidly in the highlands because of slump- 
ing or mass movement of weakly consolidated materials 
on the slopes of the rolling highland terrain. 


If the power function given by Kq. (1) is taken as 
representative of the steady-state crater distribution for 
the level parts of the Moon, it may be used to determine 
what part of an observed distribution in level terrain 
may be in a steady state. The rates of crater formation 
and destruction on a surface having such a distribution 
would balance each other so that there is no net change 
in distribution with time, but these rates arc not known. 
Moore (Ref. 7) suggested two possible rates and com- 
bined them in a way to give a power function represent- 
ing a steady-state distribution very close to that given 
by Eq. (Ij and illustrated in Fig. 9. If more shallow 
craters are present on Mare Cognition than can be 
counted under the conditions of illumination encountered 
by Ranger VII. the distribution there may be in a steady- 
state at diameters below a few hundred meters, in agree- 
ment with the interpretation of Shoemaker (Kef. 1). while 
the distribution on the floor of Alphonsus may be iri a 
steady state at all diameters below about 1 km. 

The occurrence of secondary-impact craters in signifi- 
cant numbers is interpreted here as the principal cause 
for the rapid increase in the density of craters with 
diameters between 2 and 6 km on the maria. The high- 
resolution Lick Observatory photographs show that many 
of the * craters in this size range occur in clusters at 
the ends of diffuse ray elements. It is also the size 
range in which craters that are clearly secondary to such 
large primary craters as Copernicus, Langrenus, Aristo- 
teles. anti Theophilus became abundant. Craters of other 


2. Cohesion of Material on the Lunar Surface 

H«nry J Moor * 

The highest-resolution Ranger photographs show cra- 
ters within the size range of experimental craters pro- 
duced by chemical and nuclear explosives and missile 
impacts in natural materials. Craters and other features 
down to 25 cm across may be seen in the last partial B 
frame and the last P frames of the Ranger IX photo- 
graphs. The smallest craters observed are comparable in 
size to those produced experimentally by impact and 
to similar craters produced by shallow, subsurface bursts 
of explosives. Some inferences about the lunar-surface 
materials can be made on the basis of data from these 
experiments if one assumes that the craters examined 
resulted from projectile impacts. These inferences sug- 
gest that a layer of fragmental material that is probably 
weakly cohesive to noncohesive underlies the lunar 
surface. 

Calculations on the distribution of craters produced 
by the influx of meteoroids and of other solid objects 
from space that may be expected on the Moon show 
that the lunar surface should be completely covered 
with impact craters of various sizes. Moores calcula- 
tions (Ref. 7) suggest that on a billion-year-old lunar 
surface, 10% of the area should be covered by recogniz- 
able craters with diameters between 0.1 and 1.0 m, 10% 
by craters, 1.0-10 m across, and possibly 10% by 
craters 10-100 m across. In each of these size intervals. 
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Hu* shujv uf till* outers would ram!c (rout fresh, un- 
modified terms So forms produced by erosion and tin 
filling. The erosion is caused by the ejection o( debris 
dining u.tti-i iotmatiofi In impact, the infilling results 
from the deposition of the debris, which preferentially 
t oiler Is in d'-j!i i "i> ms because of eras Ot.d forees. 

The hit in .mu size-frequency distrilmtin. of orators 

seen ill tin /holder photographs t loseh resemble those 
predict et I for impart craters. Similar results might also 
lie produced by the impact of fragments ejected from 
very latyi craters along rays diet, 1, op. 75-131. and 

lief. 7 , It is not to 1» construed that all the craters 

seen on the Henan photographs have resulted from 
impact, for clearly they have not. Only those* which 
have sharply defined raised rims and winc h appear to 1m* 
the least modified will be compared with experimental 
craters. 

a. Comparison of Crater Morphologies 

The* two Innat craters considered here appear on the* 
last partial B-cameru and the last two P -camera photo- 
graphs of thing' i IS. I Kit's. 10 and 11). These craters 
were selected because their sizes are consistent with the 
sizes of experimental craters produced by explosives and 
missile impacts and because they* appear to be relatively 
unmodified in form. In addition, they have asymmetrical 
rims clnuhcr on one side than the other) and arc morpho- 
logically s jnji!;>» to craters of nearly the same* size which 
were produced by: inert missiles with oblique* trajectories 
at White Samis Missile Mange, XYw Mexico {lief. 11). 
Although the craters photographed by Ranger IX are 
used .is examples, the following reasoning is applicable 
to other craters observed in the highest-n , sohition 
Ranger Vll and VIII photographs. 

The important features associated with the two craters 
under consideration are; (1; little* evidence of blocks on 
the rims and around the craters; (2) low. lumpy struc- 
tures on the walls, the* rims, and around the craters; 
(3) asymmetrical rims which are higher and wider on 
one skit* than the other; (4) slopes that an* less than 45 


rleg and probably near 33 deg or less, and iSs a scalloped 
rim on one crater, 

A conspicuous absence of large, sharply defined blocks 
around these craters implies the existence of one of the 
follow mg sknaMonv > 1) large blocks were not ejected 
from the craters because the surface materials xvt a;e com- 
posed of fragments or rock units with linear dimensions 
too small to he resolved in tin* photographs ( ■ 25 end; 
s2.t large blocks were ejected and subsequently reduced 
to finer material, or (5 the entire surface was covered by 
some material alter the craters were funned which 
obscures the blocks. The conclusion to be d; ixvn in either 
of the first two eases is that the surface around the 
craters is underlain by fragments generally below the 
resolution of the photographs, 

In order to illustrate the paucity of blocks in the 
Ranger photographs, two craters formed by chemical 
explosives in basalt are shown in Fig. 12, The craters 
were produced by -If MM M) and HMK) lb of TXT detonated 
about 73) and 3 in, respectively, below the surface (Kef. 
12), 1 he basalt in which the craters were formed has 


densities between 


.75 g/em’ and an tmeonfined 


shear strength near lO'-KF dynes/ cm". 

Blocks in and around these fwo explosive craters are 
conspicuous, whereas no .such blocks are apparent in 
the Ranger photographs. Blocks up to 2.4 m in length 
are found in and around the large crater and up to 1,5 m 
in and around the small one. Many of the blocks around 
the craters exceed 25 cm, Some blocks are found beyond 
one crater diameter from the rims, although they are 
concentrated near the rims. If the illumination condi- 
tions were the same as "hose under which the Ranger 
photographs were taken, the blocks around the craters 
in basalt would produce shadows about 5 times the 
length of the blocks. 

The Ranger photographs show a few low mounds, 
some on crater rims, walls, and flanks, and others pecu- 
liarly isolated in relat ively nnerai; red areas. These mounds 


Fig. 9. Comparison of cumulative sire-frequency distri- 
butions of craters photographed by Hangers Vll, VIII, 
and IK. {Equation of curve for steady-state crater 
size-frequency distribution determined by 
combining data of Young, and Palm and 
Strom with data for small craters 
observed in the Hanger 
photographs.) 
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are rare and cast weak, short shadows. The author lias 
observed craters produced l*y explosives and hy missile 
impacts ! Hef, 11). with similar associated low mounds. 
These mounds are composed ol lumps of fragmental 


debris ejected from the craters rather than discrete 
blocks, T he lumps are found on the crater rims and 
flanks, and also, isolated, at considerable distance from 
the crater. For missile-impact craters up to 5.5 m across. 



Fig. 10. Last partial Ranger IX B-camera photograph. {Largest crater is about 25 m across; 
next-largest three are about 10m across.) 
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Fig. 1 1 . last Ranger IX P 


camera photographs. (Largest 
crater in upper frame is about 25 m across.) 
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Fig. 12. Two craters produced by chemical explosives in basalt. (Large crater is 29 m across, small crater 
about 10 m across. Blocks up to 2.4 m in length occur in and around large crater, and up to 
1 .5 m in and around small crater. Craters produced by 40,000 and 1000 lb of 
TNT, respectively, by Sandia Corporation.) 


isolated lumps up to several feet in length and 15-30 
cm high have been observed. .Similar lumps around 
craters produced by chemical explosives are well illus- 
trated in Hcf. 13. 

A crater produced by 40,000 pounds of TNT deto- 
nated at 13 rn (Hcf. 12), partly in basaltic cinders and 
partly in basalt flow rocks (Fig. 13), has greater similarity 
to the lunar craters. The crater is about 41 in across and 
13 in deep. Ejecta are predominantly blocks of flow 
basalt on the left flank and noncohesive basaltic cinders 
and clinkers on the right flank. Low ridges and small 
rocks may he seen on the right Hank, but large blocks 
are rare. The upper right section of the crater is scal- 
loped (partly as a result of slumping and sliding of 
noncohesive cinders) much like part of the* rim of the 
large crater shown in both frames of Fig. 11, 

Craters produced by missile impacts at White Sands 
Missile Range (Figs. 14 and 15) are similar to many 
craters of comparable dimensions shown in the Ranger 


photographs. In both cases, raised rims completely sur- 
round the Craters, but the rims are higher and wider 
on one side than on the other. The impact crater shown 
in Fig. 14 is 9 m across and 2.7 m deep The target was 
weakly cohesive gypsum (col esion 6 X 10' dynes/cm-) 
saturated with water. The inclined projectile trajectory 
resulted in a thicker and wider deposit of ejecta on one 
side of the crater than on the other. After the initial 
formation of the crater, slumping of the walls produced 
the lumps on the floor. Hummoc ks of debris, along with 
small {docks, occur around the crater, and a few blocks 
tip to 30 cm across are found in and around the crater. 
Another c rater (about 3.2 m across) with an asymmetric 
rim (Fig. 15), was produced hy oblique projectile im- 
pact into moist gypsum (cohesion 6 X If)' 1 dynes/cm 2 }; 
it is similar in form to a number of small lunar craters 
shown in Figs. 10 and 11. 

In craters produced by missile impact in weakly co- 
hesive alluvium (cohesion - 1 X 10" dynes/cm ), local 
slopes of (•niter walls exceed 60 deg in places, and in 
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Fig. 14. Crater produced by missile impact in water- 
saturated gypsum. (Crater is about 9 m across. 
Projectile kinetic energy was 1.6 X 1 O' 5 erg 
and angle of impact near 45 deg. Note 
asymmetry of ejecta blanket, 
U.S. Army photograph.) 
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Fig. 15. Crater produced by missile impact in moist 
gypsum. (Crater is 3 X 3.6 m across. Kinetic 
energy of missile at impact was 5.9 X 10 1 * 
erg. Note asymmetry of ejecta and 
paucity of blocks. U.S. Army 
photograph.) 

some cases are vertical. For ' raters 5,5 in across in 
alluvium with a cohesion near 5 X 10 dynes/ cm-. the 
slopes are composed predominantly of fragmental debris 
at the angle of repose, namely, 25-38 deg. No evidence 
has been found for slopes as high as 60 deg in the walls 
of small lunar craters, arid very few appea to exceed 
about 38 deg. The steepest walls of the small lunar 
craters are probably underlain by fragmental material 
at the angle of repose; this angle should be essentially 
the same for lunar as for terrestrial noneohesive fragmen- 
tal material (Ref. 14), 

b. Interpretation 

The combined evidence resulting from comparison of 
the morphology of lunar and experimental craters sug- 
gests tfiat the lunar surface materials are weakly cohe- 
sive to noneohesive. The paucity of blocks indicates that 
the near-surface materials do not have high cohesive like 
flow basalts and rocks of comparable strength. The low 
mounds shown in the Ranger photographs may be piles 
of fragmental material ejected from craters, similar to 
the mounds observed around missile-impact craters. 


The fragmental material piled around the terrestrial 
craters has a grain sire generally less than 25 cm. The 
moderate slopes of the walls of the small, sharp-rimmed 
lunar craters also suggest that the lunar materials are 

noneohesive and fragmental 

In the comparison of the small lunar craters with the 
experimental craters, it should be kept in mind that 
stresses in the materials due to relief are one-sixth those 
that would be developed at the surface of the Earth, 
l or example, mate rials on the Moon with a cohesion of 
1 bar will behave somewhat like materials with a cohe- 
sion of 6 bars on the Earth (Ref. 141. 

It is also important to note that cohesion and bearing 
strength are not synonymous. Flow basalts and granite 
base both high cohesion and hearing strength, whereas 
the sand in a sand pile has no cohesion hut high bearing 
strength In addition, low-density and noneohesive frag- 
mental layers may base high bearing strength, as is 
the case at Mono Craters. California, where some sur- 
faces which are underlain by pumice fragments (esti- 
mated density 0.4 g/eni » will permit the passage of 
jeeps and pedestrians. 

3. The Structure and Texture of the Floor of Alphonsus 

M*cka«i H Corr 

The principal characteristics that distinguish the floor 
of Alphonsus from other areas photographed with high 
resolution in the Ranger missions are the extent to which 
the floor is cratered and the large number of observable 
linear features. Although craters are the most obvious 
topographic features, many linear structures are also 
present, such as ridges, depressions, and breaks in slope. 
Many craters are aligned along, and evidently related to. 
the linear structures, The size-1 requeues distribution of 
craters on the floor of Alphonsus varies from place to 
place. Areas with significantly different crater distribu- 
tions and densities can be distinguished, so that the floor 
c an be divided into several geologic units, each of which 
is characterized by a different size-frequency distribu- 
tion of craters, 

a. Textural Units 

Tin* relatively Hat part of the floor of Alphonsus has 
been divided into six units on the basis ot albedo, relief, 
structural patterns, and distribution of small craters 
(Fig. 16). The size-frequency distributions of craters on 
four of the floor units are shown in Fig. 17. All observable 
depressions were classed as craters in determining the 
size-frequency distributions. Most of the units differ 
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significantly in the distribution of craters larger than 
03 km, but the density of craters less than 0.3 km in 
diameter is essentially the same. Some differences are 
also observable, however, among the smaller craters 
The paucity of large craters in unit 2, for example, 
allows small, very indistinct craters to be distinguished, 
bringing the total crater count up to that of unit 3, for 
which many of the very small craters counted had sharp 
outlines. Although there are no significant differences 
in their crater counts, units 3 and 4 have a different 
appearance because many of the craters larger than 05 
km in diameter in unit 4 have more subdued outlines 
than craters of equivalent sizes in unit 3, A unit labeled 
<ih on the map is distinguished from the others by its 
low albedo; units 2 and 5 are (list ieguixhed mainly on 
the 1 >asis of linear texture and relief, rather than crater 
sizc-fre queue y distribution. A more detailed description 
of some of these textural units as geologic units is given 
by McCauley in Section 1)2 

b. Lineaments and Structurally Controlled Craters 

Lineaments observed in the Ra niter photographs of 
Alphonsus are plotted in Figs. 18, 19, and 20 at the 
approximate scales of L 400,000, i .77.000. and 1; 13.000. 
respectively. The linear features are ridges and linear 
depressions, breaks in slope, and straight crater walls. 
At the smallest scale, 1:400,000. four distinct sets of 
lineaments can be distinguished on the basis of azimuthal 
frequency (Fig. 21). Three of these, the northwest- 
southeast, the northeast— southwest, and the north- 
northeast-south-southwest sets, belong to the lunar grid 
system of lineaments (Ref. 15); the fourth is radial to the 
center of Mare imhrhun. On the rim and central ridge 
of Alphonsus, the north-northeast-south-southwest set 
and the Imbrium radials are more prevalent than on the 
floor, but at the map scale of 1 : 400,000, all four sets are 
distinguishable on the floor. In contrast, at the larger 
scales, which reveal the finer details of the floor of 
Alphonsus, the northwest-southeast and northeast- 
southwest sets dominate the structural pattern, and the 
Imbrium radials and the north-northeast-south-sonthwest 
set are almost entirely absent. 

In nearly all cases, the observable lineaments are un- 
defleefecl as they cross topographic features, except at 
the largest scales of observation. If the lineaments are 
caused by planar structures intersecting the surface, 
then the dtps of these structures are close to vertical. 
In a lew cases, the directions of dip have been deter- 
mined from the deflections of surface trends of the linea- 
ments across topographic relief; in the observed cases. 


structures controlling the northwest-southeast set dip 
steeply to the southwest, and structures controlling the 
northeast-southwest set clip steeply to the northwest. 
The lac k of observable shallow dips does not mean that 
there arc 1 none present, as shallow dipping structures 
are very difficult to discern on aerial photographs. The 
only recognized exceptions to the generally steep dips 
are seen in the last complete R photograph (Fig. 20). 
where many of the lineaments are deflected as they cross 
shallow craters. The apparent shallow dips observed here 
may reflect true dips of the underlying structures, or 
the* deflections of the lineaments may result from down- 
slope* creep in the top few meters of the lunar surface. 

Lineaments control the location and shape of many 
craters on the- floor of Alphonsus in all of the textural 
units, and on the central ridge* and rim. Craters that 
are* unambiguously controlled by the lineaments are 
plotted in Fig. IS. To avoid including possible lines of 
secondary c raters that might be unrelated to local struc- 
ture a conservative* approach was used in identify ing 
the structurally controlled craters. Only groups of craters 
aligned along depressions, ridges, or breaks in slope were 
plotted; other lines of craters are not considered to be 
controlled by the lineaments. Many of the craters along 
a lineament art* elongate in a direction parallel to the 
lineament; some of these have straight walls, whereas 
others are circ ular in outline except for a linear depres- 
sion breaching one side of the crater. Most, but not all 
of the structurally controlled craters are rimless. None 
of the c ircular craters with sharp, raised rims and outer 
flanks that are concave upward (eumorphie craters) 
appear to he* structurally controlled, but every other 
morphological type of crater is observed among the 
structurally controlled group of craters. Comparison of 
the craters having demonstrable structural control with 
the rest of the craters on the floor of Alphonsus suggests 
that a majority of such graters may be structurally 
controlled. 

c. Interpretation 

The alignment of craters along lineaments that are 
part of a Muon-wide structural system is very strong 
evidence that many craters on the floor of Alphonsus 
were formed by mechanisms originating within the 
Moon. These craters may have been formed in a variety 
of ways, among which subsidence may have predomi- 
nated. Although the majority of the aligned craters have 
no observable rims, many do, a fact which indicates 
•hat subsidence alone cannot explain all of the aligned 
craters. 
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EXPLANATION 

Material surrounding dart. halo t raters, eshihite low atliedo am! refatiselv few rratcrs. Craters 
esjiei tails low ill fr.’ijiiiHi \ in If If si/r range 0 I to i> '» km ut diameter Asmh iated wills rillrs ami 
elliptoal uaUTi 0.X m 3 km in tlianie.rr whit It hate broad. I<m ritns ifiai are tomes upward 

Resembles clti hut has a larger niinilier of < raiet* ami a higher ailtetlo. Has rclatitels few craters 
hi tlw si/c tanged 3 tn 1 *1 ini am! i raters less Ilian O S km in iliamrter lommouh hate a more 
siilxlu'eit form ihart m unite 2. 3. am! f. 

Material with mieimcdtale allied** and marked linear irMnrc Crater demite intermedia!*' lie 
tween unite I and 3 for tracers larger than d » km in diameter. Sire~fr«|iMrtHs riistrilniijim 
resettthlr s that of unit 3 fur t talers with di.imeiete less than tl.'i km 

Material with intermediate alln-do and relativelt high density of craters 
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arid lilts j»;m «if a ril!e. 

Material with (imminent ridges and dejiressions approximately I km a|>art. Crater densite prnb 
aids same as for unit 3 Inn i.innoi In- del ei mined lieiause of the rough terrain. 

Cirttilar testers with sharp raised rims hating outer flanks that are inmate upward teumotphk 
e raters) . 


Fig. 16. Distribution of textural units in northern part of Alphonsus floor. (Base mosaic prepared from 

Ranger IX A-camera photograph 5 7 and B-camera photograph 87.) 
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•d rims of dark-halo craters appear to be the 
best ex., ilex of constructional features around struc- 
turally controlled craters. The dark rims, pitted with 
many small craters up to 30 m across, are broad and 
gently sloping, and partly cover or fill adjacent rilles 
and craters. Tin* dark material extends up to 4 km from 
the central crater. \o linear features, lobate structures, 
or scarps resembling flow fronts have been observed on 
the dark rims, which resemble, in form, a broad deposit 
of pyroclastic material with little or no associated lava 
extrusions. ( raters with such pyroclastic rims arc com- 
mon on Earth, particularly where the eruptions are 
andesitic or basaltic. 


Xftnakartii iRef, 16/ measured the ejection angles and 
velocities of material thrown put of the andesitic volcano 
Asuina. The measured velocities ranged from 176 to 183 
m/sec. with ejection angles of 37-43 deg. On the Moon, 
similar ejection velocities and angles would throw ma- 
terial on ballistic trajectories as far as 17 km. Volcanic 
eruptive activity could therefore account for dark halos 
extending 4 km front the main crater, if the ejection 
velocities of fragments were comparable to those on 
F.art h. 

Textural units 1, 2, and 3 are here interpreted as 
being similar in origin to. but older than, the dark-halo 
material, with unit 1 the youngest and unit 3 the oldest 
on the basis of crater density. Unit 4 surrounds a large 
crater on a rille. Although the rim material of the crater 
is not dark, the unit appears to blanket tin* surrounding 
terrain and is therefore interpreted as ejecta from the 
crater. In form, the crater resembles the dark-halo craters 
and is assumed to have a volcanic origin. Unit 5 appears 
to be an area where the presumed volcanic material 
filling the floor of Atphonsns (represented by units 1—4) 
is thin or absent and underlying, older materials of the 
floor are exposed. 

The lineaments observed in Atphonsns are believed 
to reflect underlying fractures and faults. Strom (Ref. 15) 
has suggested several mechanisms for the origin of the 
lineaments on -the Moon. The relationship between the 
lineaments on the floor of Alphonsus and the lunar grid 
system suggests that the process of formation of small, 
close-spaced fractures on the lunar surface is related 
to the processes that cause the major structures on the 
Moon. Separate dcformational processes could he in- 
voked to explain the minor fractures by assuming that 
their orientation is controlled by the orientation of the 
major fractures This hypothesis, however, does not ex- 
plain the absence of the Imbrian and the north-northeast- 


xouth-southxvest sets at large scales. If it were entirely 
true, the two sets of lineaments should be absent at all 
scales. A more likely explanation is that northeast-south- 
west and northwest -southeast fractures are still being 
formed and that the same processes causing the broad 
features, kilometers across, also cause fractures that are 
spaced centimeters apart. According to this hypothesis, 
small, close-spaced Imbrian and north northeast-south- 
soutinvest fractures are absent because the processes that 
formed these lineaments are no longer operative, although 
movement may have occurred along them since their 
main period of formation. 


4, Lunar Patterned Ground 

In the last A -camera and the last few P-eamera frames 
from Hunger VII. a distinctive pattern of gentle ridges 
or mounds and intervening troughs was discovered whose 
appearance was likened to the bark of the Ponderosa 
jrine The high-resolution pic tures acquired from Hungers 
MI! anti IX have show n that this pattern of small ridges 
and troughs is very widespread on the Moon. As it was 
seen in the highest -resolution frames of all the Ranger 
target areas, there is reason to suspect that it may occur 
over most of the lunar surface*. 

A general descriptive term is needed for this pattern 
of low ridges and troughs, and 1 will here refer to it as 
lunar patterned ground. It lias some resemblance to cer- 
tain types of patterned ground formed in the permafrost 
areas of the arc tic and subarctic regions on Earth, but 
no implication that lunar patterned ground is necessarily 
related to permafrost is intended. 


Good examples of lunar patterned ground are shown 
in the last Hunger Vll P, -camera photograph (Ref. 1. p. 
112). the last Hunger VIII B-camera photograph (Fig. 36 
in Section E), and the next-to-last Ranger IX B-camera 
photograph (Fig. 20). In these examples, the Umar pat- 
terned ground occurs on different types of geologic ter- 
rain but is similar in all of the areas. Individual ridges 
or mounds range from 5 to about 30 in in width and 
from 15 to about 200 m in length. Relief on the mounds, 
normal to the general slope of the lunar surface, has not 
yet been accurately measured but is estimated at from 
10 to a few tens of centimeters. The slopes on the sides 
of the mounds are extremely low, and the patterned 
ground is. therefore, difficult to detect, except under 
conditions of low-angle illumination. For this reason, in 
the pictures from all three Hanger missions, it is most 
easily seen on low scarps and crater walls that are 
inclined almost parallel with, or at very small angles 
to, the Sun’s rays; the patterned ground is generally 
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Fig. 18. Ranger IX A-camera photograph 57, showing lineaments and structurally controlled crateri in Alphonsus. 
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Fig. 21 . Azimuth-frequency diagram* for lineaments in Alphonsus. 


shown best iri the Hanger IX pictures, which were taken 
with the lowest angle of solar illumination. 

The troughs between the mounds have been mapped 
as small lineaments by Carr (Fig. 20) and by Schmitt 
(Fig. 37 in Section E). In each of the areas in which it 
has been observed, the predominant orientations of the 
linear elements of the lunar patterned ground tend to 
be parallel with the larger lineaments seen in the Hanger 
pictures anti with dominant regional lineaments observed 
with the telescope. This parallelism suggests that the 
patterned ground is controlled by underlying structures, 
which, in turn, are controlled by the regional structural 
pattern Two dominant orientations are generally found 
in the patterned ground at each locality, typically sepa- 
rated in azimuth by 60 to 90 deg. Thus, viewed over a 
broad area, the lunar patterned ground exhibits a grid 
pattern. Local departures from the principal grid orien- 
tation are common, however. The grid is most easily 
seen in pictures in which the coherent noise and 'deo 
scan lines have been suppressed or removed. 

The Hanger VII pictures that show the patterned 
ground are all high-resolution photographs of part of a ray 


of Tycho on Mare Cognitum. The observed patterned 
ground occurs on the floor, walls, and rim of two secon- 
dary craters of Tycho and also on nearly level parts of the 
ray that are relatively free of resolved craters. Elements 
of the grid are oriented northwest and north- northeast, 
intersecting at an angle of about 70 deg. A series of 
ni ee helm scarps on the wall at one secondary crater 
and a sinuous set of subdued scarps cutting across the 
door of the other are parallel or subparallel with the 
dominant north-northeast element of the grid. These 
scarps were interpreted by Shoemaker (Ref. I) as having 
been formed by slumping within the craters. Both ele- 
ments of the grid are approximately parallel with major 
lineament systems in the Mare Cognitum region plotted 
by Strom (Ref. 1). 

The most prominent lunar patterned ground seen in 
the Hanger Mil pictures of Mare Tranquillitatis occurs 
on the rim and floor of the large crater shown in the 
southeast corner of the last R-camera photograph. Orien- 
tation of the troughs (Fig. 38 in Section E) is not as 
uniform at this locality as in other examples of lunar 
patterned ground, but the most prevalent orientations 
are again northwest and north-northeast. Systematic 
minor differences in orientation of the grid elements from 
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one part of the crater rim to another suggest that the 
patterned ground is controlled at least in part by the 
local structure of the rim. The north-northeast element 
of the grid is roughly parallel with a long, shallow linear 
depression that transects the wall of the crater, whereas 
the northwest element is approximately parallel with the 
lofig axes of numerous very shallow, elongate, oriented 
craters that occur in nearby parts of the mare. 

Lunar patterned ground occurs over most parts of the 
floor of Alphonsus shown in the highest -resolution 
Runner IX photographs. The eh cents of the grid inter- 
sect nearly at right angles here and are oriented north- 
west and northeast. As Carr has shown, these elements 
are approximately parallel to much larger linear features 
in the floor of Alphonses and to major lineaments in 
this region of the Moon, Deviations from the prevailing 
grid orientation generally occur when* the patterned 
ground crosses crater walls. These deviations or deflec- 
tions are of the type that would be expected for the 
surface trat »• of a plain- in some eases dipping away 
from the center of the crater and in others toward it. 
Where the grid is deflected toward the center of the 
crater, it is also possible that the deflec tion is due to 
downslope creep. In Fig, 20, a row of dimple craters, 
each about 40 m in diameter, is oriented subparallel with 
the northwest grid element. 

It seems highly probable that the lunar patterned 
ground is related to joints {fractures) and fissures in 
material that underlies the lunar surface at shallow 
depths. Each trough in the patterned ground may be 
localized ever an individual joint or fissure. The depth 
to the jointed material probably does not much exceed 
a few meters where patterned ground is observed; if the 
depth were much greater, it would be difficult to account 
for spacing of the troughs as close as 5 to 10 m. in most 
places, the jointed material probably directly underlies 
the ballistic-ally generated fragmental surface layer. 

The jointed material almost certainly differs in origin, 
and probably in physical characteristics, from place to 
place. Where the patterned ground was observed in 
Mare Cognitum and Mare Tranquilhtatis, the jointed 
material probably consists of tbrown-out blocks of rock, 
which form a layer of rocky debris on the crater rims 
and breccia under the crater floors. On the floor of 
Alphonsus, the jointed material may he consolidated 
volcanic ash. The strength of the jointed material need 
not be very great, as only weakly consolidated sediments 
are known to be capable of sustaining joints jup Earth. 


ft is. perhaps, significant that the most prominent 
patterned ground seen in the Runner VIII pictures of 
Mare Truuquillitatis occurs on the rim and floor units 
of a relatively large crater. These arc* the places where 
material derived from depths on the order of tens of 
meters below the original mare surface should lie close 
to the present surface, and. hence, where rocky material 
is most likely to occur at shallow depth, whereas rela- 
tively cohesive volcanic material might underlie the 
ballistic-ally generated surface layer in adjacent parts 
of the mare. In addition, the* ballistic-ally generated sur- 
face layer itself should be thinner on the rim and floor 
of the crater than on the adjacent older parts of the 
man-. 

The troughs and ridges of the patterned ground may 
have been formed by jostling of the underlying joint 
blocks. In the jostling process envisioned, the relatively 
cobesiohless fragmental surface layer tends to be heaped 
up slightly toward the centers of the joint blocks and 
thrown away from the edges of the blocks. Troughs 
would thus be formed over the joints. Some loss of fine- 
grained surface material probably also takes place by 
drainage down open joints or fissures between the Mocks, 
therein deepening the troughs. 

A very crude analog of the lunar patterned ground 
may be represented by a pattern of fissures developed 
along the Atacama fault zone in northern Chile (Fig. 22), 
which was brought to my attention by G. E. Erick sen 
of tlie Geological Survey. Here, a grid of fissmes has 
developed as a result of horizontal strain adjacent to a 
recent trace* of displacement in the fault zone. Open 
fractures or fissures occur in Jurassic volcanic rocks that 
are covered with about 1 in of colluvium. The surface 
pattern is formed by drainage of the colluvium into the 
fissures. In this case, the pattern of linear depressions 
has developed as a result of simple distension of the 
surface rather than by jostling of the joint blocks, as 
postulated for lunar patterned ground. 

jostling of joint blocks on the Moon may take place 
primarily as a consequence of the passage of seismic 
surface w ves propagated from relatively high-energy 
impacts. 1 is also possible that surface waves of signifi- 
cant amplitude are generated by seismic events originat- 
ing in the lunar interior. The jostling must occur with 
sufficient frequency to maintain the lunar patterned 
ground against ballistic erosion and deposition, which 
tends to erase or destroy it. Intermittent jostling is 
probably an active process at the present time. In addi- 
tion, there may be active tectonic processes leading to 



fig. 22, Oblique aerial photograph of part of the Atacama Desert, Chile, showing a pattern of 
linear depressions developed over fissures in the Atacama fault xone. 


further development of joints or opening of pre-existing 
joints in preferred directions, as Carr has suggested for 
the floor of Alphonsus in Section 3. 

C. Preliminary Photogrammetric Analysis of the 
Topography of Small Areas on the Moon 

The Geological Survey is investigating the photo- 
grammetric reduction of selected stereoscopic pairs of 
Ranger photographs, for the purpose of obtaining control 
for the compilation of detailed topographic maps by 
photometric methods, litis control is required in order 
to determine the local photometric function of small 
areas on the lunar surface and to connect photometrically 
derived profiles in the direction normal to the phase- 


angle plane (Ref. 1, pp. 129-130). A general study of the 
photogrammetric reduction of Ranger pictures has been 
carried out by J. I). Alderman, W. T. Borgeson, and 
S.S.C.Wu. 

As a part of the photogrammetric investigations, H. J. 
Moore and K. V. Lugn set up an experimental stereo 
model with an EH-55 plotter and, using two A-eamera 
photographs from the Ranger VIII mission, studied the 
problems of design and use of an anaglyphic projection 
instrument suitable for analysis of Ranger photographs. 
Such stereo models aid greatly in the analysis and plot- 
ting of (he geology and in the general stereoscopic study of 
the lunar surface. A topographic map compiled from their 
model is presented in this Section in order to illustrate 




the type o! result that may he obtained by aiiuglypluc 
projection techniques anil to provide a preliminary base 
map for the geological unaK sis by N. J. Trash o) the 
area represented by the model s described in Section 1)3 >. 
The preliminary phoiograomiHric results reported here 
are entirely experimental in nature but represent an 
approximate solution of the topography of the area 
studied. 

1. Investigation of the Photogrammetric Reduction of 

the Ranger Images, Jamti 0 A}<j*rman t Wurrurt 1. So/gt*on, 

and $k#rmaf* $ C. Wu 

In addition to high-resolution monnscopic pictures of 
the lunar surface. Ranger flights have provided a limited 
amount of usable stereoscopic coverage. This coverage 
will permit more detailed and accurate measurement of 
local slopes than can be accomplished with Kart f) -based 
methods, yielding information of importance to basic 
geological and engineering investigations. 

Recovery of slope data from Ranger images involves a 
number of factors that an* alien to conventional photo- 
gramnietrv. The major problems are: 1 1 ) the narrow - 
angle Sens systems of the Runner cameras. 12 1 camera tilt. 
{3t camera calibration. (4s small base-to-lieight ratios, 
(5) image motion and image blur, and (6) video scan 
lines, image si/e. scale differences, lmv Sun angle, and 
lunar photometric effects. Initial studies have been con- 
cerned with the feasibility of systematic data reduction, 
rather than with actual attempts to produce quantitative 
base* materials. The latte*r objective will be* accomplished 
during a subsequent data -red net ion program. 

a. System Limitations 

Narrowamgle lens systems. All Ranger cameras were 
narrow-angle lens systems, five of the six cameras em 
each spacecraft having extremely narrow-angle lenses. 
The eise of such systems was required for compatibility 
with a 1-in. vidieon. The* most severe limitation imposed, 
however, was the small format size selected for the P 
cameras because of the need for very rapid scanning and 
readout between frames. The terminal velocity of tin* 
Ranger spacecraft (8600 ft/see) made rapid scanning 
necessary, particularly for the recovery and transmission 
of the last high-resolution frames. For that reason, an 
O.ll-in.-square format size that could be exposed, 
scanned, and transmitted in 0.21 sec was chosen for all 
the P cameras. 

Good narrow-angle lens systems, like the central part 
of a wide-angle lens, have high resolution but are 
inherently ill-suited for stereoscopy, particularly if the 
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optic axes of individual Irames are parallel or divergent. 

In such systems, the spare rays from corresponding 
photographic points intersect at angles so acute that 
the vertical t;) determination is highly imprecise. The 
situation can be compared to a surveying problem, in 
which a base line 2C0 ft long is used to determine the 
distance to a point 5 miles away; an error of 1 sec of 
arc leads to an error of 17 ft in the computed distance. 

Available photogranunetric plotters (with the excep- 
tion of the A P/2 and some first-order plotters) are de- 
signed for wide-angle camera systems with 70- to 120-deg 
fields ol view. Other characteristics of first-order plotters 
limit their use in the recovery of the geometry of the 
Ranger pictures. When set in stereo plotters, the Ranger 
images occupy only tin* part of the angular field equal 
to that of the taking camera. The six components of 
orientation for each frame are difficult to control under 
these conditions, and only a precise presetting of the 
components will permit recovery of the geometry. Con- 
ventionally. the components are determined by ground 
control. A universal photograinmetric instrument such as 
the AP/2 plotter, designed to accommodate pictures 
taken with a narrow-angle system, should permit more 
precise geometric reconstitution because the r- and y-tilts 
can be more closely controlled on this plotter than on 
any other. 

The P, and P. cameras have an angular field of view 
of 2.1 deg anti a focal length of 3 in.; they are virtually 
useless for pliotograminetrie purposes, although, in theory, 
these cameras provide the maximum possible ground 
resolution. The P, ami P, cameras have an angular 
field of view of 6.3 deg. a focal length of 1 in., and an 

O. 11 X 0.11-in, format. The angular fields of the P, and 

P, cameras are larger than those of the P, and P^, but 
provide images of smaller scale. Although still weak, 
these increased angular fields present greater photo- 
grammetric potential. The B camera, with an angular 
field of 9.3 deg. a focal length of 3 in., and a format of 
0.44 X. 0.44 in., offers only slightly more in terms of 
reconstituting the geometry than the P, and P, cameras. 

The A cameras have an angular field of 25 deg, a focal 
length of 1 in., and a format of 0,44 X 0.44 in.; the pic- 
tures taken with these cameras provide the strongest 
possible stereo models available in the Ranger series. 

Unfortunately, only a few high-resolution A -picture 
combinations are available for stereo models (see Table I), 

Camera tilt. Camera tilt is objectionable even under 
optimum photograinmetric conditions where the z (alti- 
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Table 1 . Stereoscopic pairs of Konger photographs from which useful 
photogrammetric measurements can be made 
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hide) difference of image points is to be determined 
either analytically or with stereoscopic plotting instru- 
ments, If both tilt and relief of unknown magnitudes 
are present, the direction of image-point displacements 
is indeterminate. Relief displacement is radial from the 
nadir point and is a function of the first power of the 
radial distance from the nadir point to the image point, 
and of the height of the object. Tilt displacement is 
radial from the isocenter and varies both with the square 
of the radial distance and with the cosine of the angle 
that a line through the image point and isocenter makes 
with the direction of tilt. 

The absolute components of tilt cannot be calculated 
without ground control An analytical solution is depen- 
dent upon the validity of the tracking and spacecraft- 
orientation data, and upon the ability of an operator to 
reference discrete image points in each photo of a stereo 
pair. Unfortunately, very few well defined common 
image points exist in the high-resolution Ranger stereo 
pairs. This virtually eliminates the use of a comparator 


in analytical profile determination. Hence, a stereo model 
recovery is superior to any other mode of photogramme- 
try for these pictures. 

The advantages of using a stereoscopic plotting instru- 
ment rather than analytic methods are: 

1. Datum orientation is more reliable. 

2. Slope components can be determined in any 
direction. 

3. Detailed profiles can be compiled across ill-defined 
areas in the images. 

4. Small formats are more easily handled. 

5. Photomechanical processing of the pictures is less 
detrimental. 

6. The measurements do not require complete accep- 
tance of trajectory and spacecraft orientation data. 

7. The stereo model can be used to aid geological 
investigations. 
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The main disadvantages are: 

1. The number of usable stereo models is strictly 
limited. 

2. Nearly alt available plotters are limited in their 
ability to accommodate tilt, 

T Most plotters cannot accommodate large c-differ- 
enres. 

4. The range of focal length that most plotters can 
accommodate is restricted (normally 3 ! -.>-8’2 in.). 

Camera calibrations. At the time of exposure of a picture, 
the rays from the various object points have a unique 
angular relationship with one another and with the 
camera axis. The purpose of all camera calibrations and 
plotter compensations is to allow these relationships to 
he regenerated with accuracy. 11 eoverv of the image 
geometry aljhe instant of exposure requires knowledge 
of three essential elements; (Is location of the principal 
point. (2) camera-lens focal length, and (3) distortion 
of the total system, including distortion introduced by 
the electronic parts of the camera and the picture recon- 
struction system. 

LonPion of I hr principal paint. The principal point 
is defined as the intersection with the image plane of 
the line perpendicular to the image* plane passing through 
the camera-lens nodal points. When the image plane is 
perpendicular to the lens axis, the* principal point is 
coincident with the intersection of the optic axis and 
the image plane. A* *he principal point is not marked in 
the images, some kind of fiducial system must he used 
to define* it. It is also necessary that tin* lens be so aligned 
that the fiducial system actually defines the principal 
point, or. at least, a point whose distance and direction 
from the true principal point are fixed and known. Wide- 
angle (90-deg) cartographic cameras are required to 
have a fiducial system that defines the true principal 
point within 15 >i. Iri narrow-angle systems, principal- 
point location is not so critical, and a positional uncer- 
tainty of about 75 p can be tolerated without detriment. 
Interior orientation of a stereo model is dependent upon 
reproduction in the plotter of the image plane and the 
optic-axis relationship of the taking camera. Mislocation 
of the* principal point or points will distort the model 
in different ways, depending upon the direction of shift. 
In the case of the Hanger pictures, only principal-point 
displacements in opposite e-directions contribute to sig- 
nificant vertical scale errors. 

The principal point is represented by the central 
reticle of the Hanger cameras, normally within i 1 min 


ol are. and is not a source of error. It is difficult to align 
the small cross of the central reticle with the principal 
point of a projector, however, and a small interior 
orientation error is introduced when optic centering is 
performed. 

Catnrm-lens focal length. The second item of interest 
to the* photogrammetrist is the principal distance of the 
negative. In the original image, the principal distance is 
the distance from the image plane to the interior nodal 
point When the lens is focused for infinity, this distance 
is equal to the lens focal length, sometimes called the 
effective focal length. The effective* focal length is gaged 
to give the best average focus over the* entire image 
plane, and is not necessarily the same as the focal length 
determined on -axis. 

In vidicori systems, the focal plane is shifted away 
from the lens by the interposition of the glass faceplate 
into the optical path. This introduces a curvature of field, 
convex toward the lens, which results in negative dis- 
tortion. The shift in the focal plane can be allowed for. 
but the curvature of field changes the effective focal 
length (Ref. 17), For narrow-angle (10-deg) systems, 
these faceplate effects- — especially field curvature*— are 
small. 

Radial distortion of the total system. The methods and 
instruments of photogrammetry treat a picture as a 
central point perspective of the* object imaged. Most of 
the* geometric imperfections of optical systems are dis- 
placements directed either radially away from (+) or 
toward i ) the principal point and have a magnitude 
that is a function only of the radial distance from the 
principal point. When the camera axes of a stereo pair 
of photographs are parallel and vertical, the chief effects 
of radial distortion are errors in 5. As the angle of con- 
vergence increases, radial distortion begins to affect the 
accuracy of rand ?/ (planimetry). 

A rough estimate of maximum distortion allowed for 
in so-called “distortion-free” images can be derived from 
experience with cartographic photogrammetry. In pic- 
tures considered distortion-free, the distortion is equal 
to or less than one-fifth the line-pair resolution. Larger 
distortions can he dealt with by corrector plates in a 
printer or cams in plotters, or by analytic treatment, 
provided the distortion has previously been measured. 
It is necessary to know the distortion of the camera 
system as a whole, and not just that of the lens. 

The vidicon faceplate used in the Ranger lias an effect 
on distortion, even when it is optically flat, In essence, if 
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is part of tin* 1ms system. The glass plate lying between 
the lens and the focal plain* displaces the focal plane 
away trom the hats; the displacement along the optic 
axis is about one-third the glass thickness. This distortion 
can be removed by insertion of an equivalent glass plate 
in a ratio printer when diapositives are made. 

The electronic link between the vidicoo faceplate and 
the reconstituted picture with which tlv> photogramme- 
trist works generates distortions of both systematic and 
random character. 

Rme-to-heighl ratio . The base-to-height ratio for the 
Ranger stereo images is defined as the ratio of the per- 
pendicular distance from the center of the camera at the 
lower altitude to tire optic-axis extension of the second, 
higher camera, divided by the range (optic center to 
lunar surface along the optic axis') of the lower camera. 
This definition is similar to that used in terrestrial stereo- 
metric photography, where one of the two cameras is 
not normal to the base line. 

The high-angle trajectory of the /{finger spacecraft 
resulted in stereo images with extremely small base-to- 
height ratios. The ratio of the base separation of two 
frames to the range to a common image point is approxi- 
mately the sine of the angle of convergence. The three- 
dimensional geometry of the system is strongest when 
the angle of convergence is 90 deg. A measure of relia- 
bility of ^-measurements ( normalized for d 90 deg) 
may be- expressed as 

weight factor 2 sin 

where d is the angle of convergence. It is evident that 
as d approaches zero, the reliability of determining z 
on a stereo plotter is drastically reduced. Normally, 12 
deg is considered the limiting angle of convergence from 
which reliable z-mcasurcmcnts may he made in an 
anaglyphic plotting system; the limiting angle is approxi- 
mately 8- 9 deg in a first-order instrument. A convergence 
angle as small as 1 deg 55 min can he accommodated 
on a C-8. with a repeatability of z reading within 0.1 min 
(Ref. 18). X parallax measurements with an AP/2 plotter 
are reputed to be reliable (90% confidence), with a hase- 
to-beight ratio of 0.025 (1 deg 25 min convergence). 
'I hese accuracies can he obtained only with good images; 
decrease in the quality of the images will increase 
the limiting angle of convergence required for reliable 
measurements. 


The base-to-height ratios of Ranger images may be 
thrived from coordinates in the following manner: 

1. Higher position of spacecraft 

H, R //i.wher eR lunar radius and // = ver- 

tical distance of spacecraft to lunar surface 

A, ct ilat it tide of spacecraft 

//, longitude of spacecraft 

The coordinates are 

x, ~ R, sin a i cos ft, 
tji = R, sin a, sin ft, 

Zi “ R i cus A i 

2. Lower position of spacecraft 

R R ■ 1/ 

A, eolatitude 

ft longitude 

The coordinates are 
x ~ fi. sin A , cos ft , 
ij, = R sin A , sin ft-, 
z, " R.c os A: 

3. Optical-axis intersection t n lunar surface of higher 
spacecraft 

A. eolatitude 

ft-, = longitude 

R lunar radius 

The coordinates are 
x- = R sin A., cos ft., 
tj. = R sin A., sin ft.. 
z.. — R cos A,- 

Equation for vector from (3) to (1): 

(x, x,)i f (!h ?/-)J » (zi -,)k 

Unit vector «*: 

(£i - *.-)« I (?/i -- yft) + (z, - z-.)k 

\ZJx t i (»/, • ?/••)- < (z, - zb- 
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Image motion and image blur. During the finite time 
that tlii- shutter is < jj »• 1 1. am miivcmi nt of the eamera 
results in a blurring and distortion of the images. The 
magnitude and direetinn ol imam- blur and (hsturtion 
depend on the magnitude and direetinn of the cairn- -a 
\ eloc it v vector relative to the object being imaged, ‘he 
eamera orientation, and the relief of the area being 
iinaued. 

When a "betueen-the-lens" shutter is used, all parts 
of the picture are exposed simultaneously, and the cen- 
ters of blurred image points are not displaced from the 
relative positions they would base had if the camera 
had been stationary, tints, there is no image distortion, 
and the picture may be treated its it central point per- 
spective. Image blurring in this ease only degrades 
resolution, as image points are elongated in a direetinn 
and by an amount determined In' relative camera velocity 
and camera orientation. 

When a local-plane vluitler is .red. different parts of 
the picture* are exposed at different times while the 
camera is at different points in space. In the resulting 
picture, the image points are displaced from the relative 
positions the. would have had if ail parts of the picture 
had been exposed simultaneously. The resulting dis- 
placements may he considered as distortions from a 
true-perspective center pit tore, or the pic tore may be con- 
sidered as having been produced by a camera in whic h 
the perspective- center has been replaced by a perspective 
line. The magnitude and direction ol the distortion 
depend upon the direction and speed of the shutter 
motion, the direction and magnitude of the eamera 
velocity relative to the object that was imaged, and the 
eamera orientation. Image blurring occurs as an addi- 
tional effect. Kxcept for tl.e A1V2, existing plotters are 
not designed to cope with the effect ol a focal-plane 
shutter. 

The resolution of the Hanger images that are suited tor 
photogrammetrv is such that image motion and blur 
have little effect upon photogramnictrie reduction. (For 
an analysis ol image motion and blur sec- the Appendix 
to this Section.) 

Video scanning, image size, scale differences, low 
Sun angle 

Video .scanning. The television .scanning systems used 
in Hanger limited the resolution of the cameras. Whereas 
the lenses had a resolution ol 50 line- pairs/mm, resolu- 
tion of the camera systems was approximately 56 line 


pairs/mm. Linearity is probably the limiting factor in 
resolution, and nonlinearity of the scanning is ,« major 
contributor to the unknown stc eo model distortions. 
\ ideo "jitter" (random electron lx -am displacements) 
tends to produce a model much sol ter than normal 
photographs. The lull etlects of nonlinearity of scanning 
and jitter are. at present, unknown. 

One unavoidable aspect of television pictures that is 
detrimental to photogrammetrv is tire scan line. At latent 
image si/e. the effect is not particularly harmful, but 
when the images are enlarged, the blanking spaces 
become very noticeable. The effect is similar to looking 
at an object through a one-direetional, thick wire screen. 
When the latent image is enlarged six times and set up 
in a first-order plotter, this effect creates a pseudo-datum 
that the operator must penetrate in order to place the 
floating mark upon the surface. Fader these conditions 
contouring is accomplished with more confidence than 
is the reading of elevations — a reversal of the normal 
photugrammetrie condition. 

Image size. One aspect of image format that has 
treated operator difficulties is the very small size of the 
images. It is difficult for a photogramnictrist to adjust 
his long-developed techniques in dealing with formats 
of 7 .* 7 in. or 9 X 9 in. to formats occupying an area of 
0.7 ■ 0.7 in. Interior orientation by alignment of reticles 
defining center lines of the forma* is restricted by reticle 
width (0.005-0.002 in.) and linear separation (0.5 in.) 

Image scale differences. Camera stations along the 
Hanger spacecraft trajectory arc at greatly different 
altitudes, and the pictures from cameras of equal focal 
length are. therefore, at greatly different scales. 

When there is a large difference in scale between two 
photographs of a stereo pair, a plotter operator will not 
be able to achieve image fusion if he is employing an 
orthographic viewing system. Scab- difference in first- 
order plotters would be acceptable if zoom oculars were 
available, but only the A ,J series of first -order plotters 
can ac commodate a scab* discrepancy wit trout a major 
redesign of the optical system. It may be* noted that the 
photogranunotrie system that most closely meets the 
demand of equal image scale by recovery of all spatial 
relationships is the double-projection system first de- 
signed by Zeiss in 1928. 

One problem created In disparate image' scale con- 
cerns tire operator link in the stereo plotter system. It 


is separate from, l>ut related to. the problem <4 ,t«nm 
oxidating disparate camera altitudes within the meehani- 
e.d arid optical limitations of the plotter. Although the 
human eye and brain tan accommodate some image- 
scale disparity and still achieve stereo fusion, scale 
differences exceeding 4-5 f: i will cause eyestrain when 
long viewing times are involved. 

Tin- most harmful effect of altitude difference is the 
resulting ground-resolution change for each photograph. 
When small relief features are subdued or eliminated 
from one photo, the ability to form a stereo model is 
curtailed. 

Lou Sun angle. The minimum solar altitude normally 
used for terrestrial photography is 1C I deg. Below this 
angle, shadows cast by feature's with slopes greater than 
>0 deg obscure parts of the detail, in addition, the 
brightness of a horizontal surface decreases rapidly 
approximately I'T/deg whe n tin- Snn angle is la-low 
AO deg On tin* other hand, when small feature's are 
involved and albedo differences are also small, small 
shadows enhance- detail and generally improve- the 
quality of the* image. Thus a low Sun angles resulting in 
small shadows, would have some photogrammetrie value- 
in are as of minor relief. 

A crud** attempt was made to e valuate- lighting effects 
on mode l of varying relief and with no albedo differ- 
ences. The setup consiste d of two multiplex projectors 
tilted 2 H eieg, separated along the* r axis by about UM1 
mm. Exposures Were made on glass plates in the- pro- 
tectors for convenience in resetting. A spotlight was used 
as an illuminating source and set at 60 and at approxi- 
mately 20 deg. Each model was then rese-t and a com- 
parison made; the model obtained from the images that 
were illuminated at 20 deg was the poorest , 

The- low Sun angle, in combination with narrow-angle 
lens systems, is fell to be the factor that prohibits the 
reversing of stem* effects. No matter how the high- 
resolution Ranger photographs are* oriented, pseudo- 
stereo (reversal of relief) cannot 1 m,* achieved. This fact 
has prompted statements to the effect that true stereo 
does not exist in tlx* Ranger image's. It can be demon- 
strated that equivalent central parts of vertical terrestrial 
photographs of monotone areas (sand, snow, grain fields) 
at Sun altitudes of 45 deg tend to produce* the same 
effect. 
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h. hint -Order Plotters 

The inherm! qualities of first-order plotters, some of 
which have already been described. led to their selection 
for use in our first attempts to reconstitute the Ranger 
images. 

Four additional factors prompted the choice of these 
instruments: (It their height ing accuracy (root -mean- 
square error of spot elevations! is at least three times 
better than that of a sec -ond-order instrument such as a 
multiplex; (2t the images are separated hv a viewing 
system for each e ve*, and there is no ghost picture caused 
In incomplete image extinction by color or Polaroid 
filters; (Ts data pertaining to relative and absolute orien- 
tation ran la- set in and read out; and (4| theoretically, 
the base-to-height ratio can !h- set almost to zero. 

The instrument that appeared most suitable for recap- 
turing the unorthodox geometry of the Ranger imaging 
system was the AP/2. Numerous contacts were made 
with th<- agencies having a plotter of this type in an 
attempt to arrange a cooperative research effort The 
Leodrsy, Intelligeuei* and Mapping Research and Devel- 
opment Agency of the I S. Army Corps of Engineers 
agreed to iiiemporate two Hanger VIII models (P 15- 
P,1T and AS5-A59 < into their AP/2 evaluation program. 
Hie Geological Survey furnished trajectory data and 
copy negatives, and a cursory examination of the Ranger 
pictures was made. The major factor preventing a more 
complete evaluation was the fact that the lowest viewing 
magnification (approximately T) times) severely degraded 
image quality. (This situation could not be corrected 
w ithout modification of the AP/2, which was committed 
to many other programs requiring the existing optical 
system.) latrge magnification in any optical viewing 
system tends to degrade the images to a point where 
stereo perception becomes difficult, and — to compound 
the problem— v ideo scan lim's, upon magnification, form 
a strong pseudo-datum that is almost impenetrable. An 
attempt to alleviate the scan-line interference by optical- 
diffraction methods and by photomechanical subduing 
resulted in image degradation of such a magnitude that 
stereo viewing was not significantly improved. 

Removal of the coherent noise by optical-diffraction 
methods theoretically offers the* ideal way to improve the 
phot ogrum metric quality of spacecraft television images, 
but the presently developed instruments have serious 
deficiencies which prevent their routine use. A develop- 
ment program to correct the shortcomings of optical 
diffraction is underway and should Ire completed in about 
one year. Its results will he applicable not only to video 
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systems, hut also to others, such as electromechanical 
scorning systems, tor removal ol inherent noise. In addi- 
tion, techniques of image enhancement by selective filter- 
ing will improve detection of Intention patterns that are 

useful for geologic interpretation. 

A total of five attempts wen* made to use other first - 
order plotters for the reduction of Hanger pic tures, hut 
their limitations did not allow the* exact reconstruction 
of the original orientation. The instruments used were 
the Wild A *5. A P/C, and Zeiss C-8, One form line map 
was compiled in the Wild A -5. using rectified prints of 
Ranger Ml! A frames 58 and 59. 

Time* and cost limitations prohibit tin- modification of 
first-order plotters for Ranger data reduction In the 
Geological Survey. The most practical alternative was 
to modify anagiyphic plotters used in base map construc- 
tion and stereo photogeologic al interpretation. Use* will 
1 m* made of first-order plotting systems for specific mea- 
surement of crater depth-to-diaroeter ratios from stereo 
pairs of extreme base-to height ratios where vertical and 
horizontal scale differences can fie evaluated. 

c. Anagiyphic Plotters 

A review of the* Hanger data indicated that the avail- 
able anagiyphic -type projectors would not accommodate 
the* Hanger store o image combinations without modifica- 
tion of one or more* projector components. With the full 
realization of the* effects of not adhering to a general 
recovery of the geometric taking conditions, two selected 
Ranger Ml stereo pairs, P.1SR-P 187 and A198-A199, 
were set up in BL 50- mm multiplex projectors for stereo- 
scopic evaluation. 71 m* following were the major limiting 
factors in this effort: (L projector heights above datum 
were greatly different, (2) hase-to-height ratios were very- 
small, and (5) the condensing- lens housings tended to 
fall off when the* projectors were tilted. 

Of the two stereo pairs studied, only the base-to height 
ratio of the P-fruroe pair could he met without consid- 
erable modification of the projectors. Despite the fact 
that the proper conditions for an oriented stereo model 
could not be fulfilled, the models were cleared of parallax 
in an approximate orientation to determine whether any 
stereo potential was available. It was found that the* 
floating dot could be fused repeatedly at the same 
apparent surface. The* stereoscopic viewing of the un- 
oriented models was sufficiently encouraging to suggest 
that the Hanger geometry could be recovered with some 
degree of reliability through further refinements and by 
the use of other types of plotters. To initiate additional 


investigation of multiplex computability, several BL 30- 
mm projectors, four Zeiss 46-min projectors, and approxi- 
mately half a dozen lens assemblies were procured from 
the Topographic* Division of the Geological Survey. 

The major problems in the application of double- 
projection plotters to photogrammetrk reduction images 
are: 

I Projector supporting frames allow for only a small 
Z -separation. In this ease*. Z is defined as the dis- 
tance along tlie optic axis from the perspective 
center of one camera to a point formed by the 
intersection of a line perpendicular to this optic 
axis from the perspective center of the other camera. 
The perpendicular line is the base line. Compatible 
stereo frames from the Ranger series of pictures 
exceed the Z-Iimitalious v f available projectors and 
require a supporting-frame modification. The com- 
plexities arising from a large /. difference prohibited 
the redesign of present supporting frames to accom- 
modate the Hanger stereo models (designated in 
Table I ). except for the A5H-A59 combination. The 
detrimental effects arc*: magnification of the low- 
resolution pictures, projector instability, extreme 
depth of focus requiring very small apertures: in- 
sufficient model illumination, and lower projector 
interference with image projection from the upper 
projector. Projector modifications are planned which 
take these effects into consideration. 

2. The light source is one of the most critical factors 
in the recovery of stereo models by double projec- 
tion. The entire field should la* illuminated at nearly 
equal intensity, as errors introduced by varying fight 
intensity and low light level may In* large when 
picture resolution is low. It has lieen demonstrate! 
that where light intensity varies, warping of the 
model, similar to the* effects of tilting one projector 
about the y- axis, may occur over different parts of 
the model. A large /-separation of the projectors 
makes it difficult to obtain sufficient and balanced 
illumination with the systems available at the pres 
ent. The redesigned projectors will probably incor- 
porate a light source similar to the spotlight type 
employed on the Kelsh projectors; as the angular 
field will not exceed 25 deg, full field illumination 
can lx* obtained. 

3. The depth of focus of any projection system depends 
upon the lens aperture and focal length. Depth of 
focus may Ik* defined as the range of image distance, 
with a fixed object distance within which image 
points have a circle of confusion smaller than a given 
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limit. For good viewing, the diameter of the circle 
of confusion should normally not exceed 0.2 mm 

Because* of the large range difference in the* usable 
Banker stereo pairs, the image from only one pro- 
jector would be well defined if the* principal dis- 
tance and aperture of the* two projectors were kept 
equal. Reduction of the aperture si/e of the higher 
projector would increase the* depth of locus, but , un- 
fortunately. would also reduce the* amount of illumi- 
nation if present lighting systems were used. 

4. The physical size* of the projectors is the limiting 
factor iu recovery of the* lease -to height ratio. The 
maximum settings are emr to three tor the* Ralph**, 
fine to four for the* Bl. 30 mm. and one to fie e* 
for the- Zeiss 46-nun projectors. If smaller ratios 
are* ohtaine-el for any particular projector pair, e ither 
part of the* fie ld will Ire* hloe ke-d out or the* projector* 
evil! 1«* brought into physical eontac* lx -fore the 
de sire-el base-to-height ratio has be e n established. 

Miniaturi/atfon of the projectors will not prevent 
inte rfe rence' ed light rays In the- lower proje-etor in 
the mode's listed in Table* 1 It will lx* necessary 
to shilt the geometrv from the* projector by use* of 
a para He Ingram mirror system or a lx-am splitter. 

Ter test the validity of using an anaglyphie project km 
system further, a series of rough models were set up 
using Ranger VIII A- P and P, -camera images. The fed 
lowing conclusions were* reached: 

1. The conditions arc* environmentally e xtrinsic to a 
photogrammetrist. It will reepnre* a training pcricKl 
of nominal duration to allow even the superior 
operator to adjust to tire adverse circumstance s of 
the unusual and very weak geometry. 

2. The* quality of the Ranger images permits consider- 
ably more* latitude in the model setup than is 
possible with conventional photographs. 

The* introduction of principal -point error by de- 
lifx*rate displacement of one Ranger VIII P frame 
(the central reticle was not used as the principal 
point) showed that no visible effects on parallax, 
scale, or datum occurred until the displacement was 
approximately 0.5 mm. However, when the displace- 
ment was 0.5 mm in the (/-direction, the parallax 
could not he: completely cleared from the model, 
and in the x-direetioir, appreciable tilting of the 
datum was noted. The expected effect was a change 
in vertical scale. When projectors are constructed 


to accommodate the camera taking conditions, this 
experiment will lx* repeated 

The principal distance in one projector was varied 
In placing shims under the dispositive. The datum 
did not tilt visually until the principal distance had 
hern increased In some 7.0 mm, at which point the 
image from one projector was almost lost, 

A double-projection system is desirable for geologic 
analysis and mapping, base-map compilation, and the 
establishment of photometric control. Such a system will 
lx* constructed to accommodate the unusual geometry of 
the Runner images and will lx* used extensively in sub- 
sequent investigations. 


Appendix 

Image-Blur Analysis 

It is easier to visualize the blurring process if. instead 
ol considering a camera with a vector velocity V and a 
fixed lunar surface, the conditions are reversed and a 
fixed camera and a lunar surface with a vector velocity 

V arc used. 

For convenience, the ground point is represented by 
X, >\ 7 coordinates in a right-hand orthogonal system 
whose origin is at the ground position of the projected 
central reticle (principal point), with - X toward tire 
ground nadir and /. vertically upward. The correspond- 
ing * icture coordinates are r and »/. • x is measured from 
the principal poir.t along the principal line toward the 
nadir, and y is pt>rpcndicular to r and parallel to Y. With 
this set of coordinates, the camera tilt t is contained in 
the X7 plane, and its value is determined fry the follow- 
ing formula: 

, camera altitude U 

cos t : — ~z — — ... — 

slant range S’ 


f lens focal length 

:. = slant range ter ground position of central reticle 

— / f-V cos t \ 7. sin t) 

X S (X sin t 4 7 cos t) 

(y 

S — ( X sin H Z cos t) 
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Differentiation of these expressions with resjx*ct to the 
firm- would give velocity components, hut the n suits 
would lx- unnecessarily complicated. To avoid this, a 
datum plane perpendicular to the camera axis and pass- 
ing through the ground principal point is used instead of 
the Moon's surface. This new plant* intersects the lunar 
surface along the Y-axis, and the dihedral angle lietween 
the plane ami the lunar surface is the tilt angle t. 

The coordinates ot a ground point in the new system 
are given by the equations 

.V' X cos ! ■ Z sin t 


77 X sin t 7. vast 

Picture coordinates in the new system are given by 
the following equations. These equations are identical 
to those used lor terrestrial vertical photography w hen 
S represents the Might height. 


angle ensures that X. and therefore /!, will always be 
smJI compared to S. lienee, the above argument for the 
terrestrial case holds also for the Hunger photographs. 

The effect of V. . which is parallel to the camera axis, 
is to displace* all image {mints radially from the principal 
jmint by an amount proportional to the radial distance; 
i t-., the image scale is changed. The* stale change during 
the exposure is that due to the change in the slant range 
during the time the shutter is open. 

For example, substituting JPI, data for two late frames 
of the Hunger Vfl P, camera, 

t 12,1 deg from vertical 

V 2.62 km/set . 25. S deg from vertical (In this case. 
V was w ithin 1 deg or so of being within the 
vertical plane containing the nadir.) 

V. 2.62 sin 1.32.1 25 5 deg* 2.62 sin 63 deg 

m/rnsec 0.287 m/msec 


\ 0 (not quite true, but close enough for blur 

analysis) 

V 2.62 cos 6.3 deg 2.60 m/msec 

Exposure time 2 msec 

Blur due to V, 2 X 0.287 0.57-1 m 


Blur due to V is due to change in S of 5.2 m 
From J PE data. 

S 20.35 km for P, frame 181 

S 1.71 km for P, frame I S3 


where V, and V„ are components of motion perpen- 
dietdar to the optical axis. If V. were zero and 77 fixed, 
then the above equations would describe the usual 
terrestrial case of vertical photographs and level flight, 
with ground points imaged as lines. The length of every 
line smear would In* the same, and each w ould 1 m* par- 
allel to the flight path Variations in 77, small compared 
to S, will product; only second-order effects in the length 
of smear lines. In the case of the Hanger P images, al- 
though 77 will vary with ground X, the narrow taking 


S 0.519 km for P, frame 190 

(A change of S of 5 rn will have a negligible effect on 
image quality, although there is a small amount of radial 
distortion.) 

Lunar curvature is not conside red a factor in the last 
Hanger frames. Belief is a contributing element but has 
relatively minor significance. 
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2. Experimental Topographic Map of a Small Area of 

the Lunar Surface From the Ranker VIII Photographs 

HtfMf t Moore and Hichard V lugn 

During the Ranger \ Iff mission, the decision was made 
to maintain the cruise-mode orientation ot tht‘ space- 
craft rather than to perform a terminal maneuver, in 
order to obtain extensive stereoscopic coverage of the 
lunar surface along the flight path. The trajectory and 
orientation of the spacecraft were such that some of die 
stereo photographic coverage obtained had a base-fo- 
heigbt ratio that could be accommodated by modification 
of an available anaglyphk -projection stereo plotter. This 
Section presents the preliminary to|mgraphk- results ob- 
tained from experiments undertaken to study the prob- 
lems of design of an appropriate anagly phie projection 
instrument An EB-55 plotter was used 

a. Procedure 

Two consecutive A -camera photographs, 58 and 59. 
vs ere selected for the preliminary experiment (Figs. 28 
and 2 -S', mainly because they have a base-to-height ratio 
that could be used in the EB-55 projector system. They 
are the second and third photographs from the end of the 
A camera series and show details not seen before in this 
area of the Moon. The photographs include a relatively 
large crater, and it was thought that the orientation of 
the shadow within the crater could 1m- used to provide 
control which would supplement the information pro- 
vided by the spacecraft telemetry and tracking. As there 
is considerable* vertical separation in camera stations, it 
was necessary to adapt tin* supporting bar of the EB-55 
so that this separation could be reconstructed to give the 
proper relative orientation of the projectors (Fig. 25). 

Xo ground control is available on the Moon for map- 
ping at the scale of the high-resolution Ranger photo- 
graphs; it is therefore necessary to depend for control 
on the position and orientation of the cameras as obtained 
from spacecraft tracking and from the spacecraft orien- 
tation-system telemetry. To solve this problem using an 
anaglyphit- projection system, the geometry- of the flight 
camera positions and the camera orientation art- recon- 
structed with the stereo-plotting instrument. In order to 
maintain the correct geometry, the ratio of the scale of 
the diapositives used in the projectors to the scale of 
the latent image on the vidieon target of the television 
camera must be the same as the ratio of the projector prin- 
cipal distance to the camera principal distance. As the 
principal distance of the projector is 55 mm (Kef. 19) and 
that of the camera is nominally 26.06 mm. tins ratio is 
2.11. The Omega D-2 Enlarger was used to make the 
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diapositive plates. Although the use of this enlarger leads 
to unknown errors, it was considered suitable for a pre- 
liminary study. The lack of precise calibration of the 
camera principal distance, and the alignment and posi- 
tion of tin* vidieon are additional sources of error in the 
present photogramrnetric use of the Ranger photographs. 
Among other effects, this error leads to a small unknown 
vertical distortion and tilting of the stereo model. Other 
sources of error, such as electronic distortions of the 
image and image blur, were ignored for this experimental 
study 

To achieve orientation of the projectors, the images 
were projected onto a level surface separately , and the 
ratios of the image format boundaries for each frame 
were set equal to the ratios obtained from the camera- 
orientation data provided by the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory * As a check on the projector orientations, 
measurements were then made of the emission angles at 
the format extremes and at the central reticles. The two 
planes defined by the optic axes and verticals from the 
projectors were parade!, and it was established that the 
optic axes were essentially parallel. The projectors were 
adjusted until the base-to-height ratio was the same as 
the computed base-to-height ratio of the two exposure 
stations. Finally, the ratios of the optic-axis ranges of 
the two Ranger exposure stations were compared with 
the ratios of the optic-axis ranges of the projectors and 
found to 1 m- in good agreement The appropriate data 
are listed in Table 2. 

When the promt-tors were properly oriented, the stereo 
model appeared clear of (/-parallax, and no further ad- 
justments of the projector motions were attempted. It 
w as then assumed that the stereo model represented a 
model of the actual lunar surface and that it was cor- 
rectly oriented. 

The projector representing the upper exposure station 
projected the image 87.8 cm, which is well beyond the 
optimum projection distance of 52.5 cm. Although such 
a great projection distance remits in a poorly defined 
image, no effort was made to correct this by lowering the 
projectors because the appropriate corrections would 
have resulted in interference from the lower projector. 
No attempt was made to change the position or orienta- 
tion of the projectors in order to provide a convenient 
scale for compilation. 

The scale of 1:27,400 was determined by comparing 
the* dimensions in the stereo model that could be equated 

•Data tabulation for Ranger VUI camera A, as amended (1965). 
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with data received from JPL; ranges and projection 
distances used in the computation of the scale are listed 
in Table 2. The altitude of the spacecraft seas 21,800 m 
for the higher camera position. It was arbitrarily decided 
to compile with a contour interval of 55 m, which repre- 
sents 2 mm at the map scale. 

h. Results 

Stereo models obtained from Ranger photographs are 
appreciably degraded compared to models obtained from 
conventional aerial photographs taken for photogram- 
metric mapping. Stereoscopic interpretations by two op- 
erators were found to Ire generally the same, although 
they differed significantly in topographic detail; for ex- 
ample, both operators found that the mare surface was 
nearly level on the average, although local gentle slopes 
near 7 deg were present. For the east-west slope of the 
wall of the largest crater, one operator obtained 31 deg 
and the other, 26 deg. This result is consistent with 


measurements of slopes of craters of slightly larger sizes 
using shadow techniques (Ref, 20), 

The inclination (or slope) of the shadow in the large 
crater was measured as 14 ±2.0 deg, a result consistent 
with the local elevation of the Sun at the time of Ranger 
Vlli impact. This indicates that the stereo model may 
have been approximately level, with a possible maximum 
tilt of 2 deg in the east-west direction. 

In detail, the two operators differed significantly. The 
error oi reading the position at a point on the model was 
found to he about equal to the contour interval used 
(55 in), Because of the low photograimnetric quality of 
the photographs, the lack oi photogrammetric calibration 
oi tlie Hanger camera, and the errors introduced by the 
procedures used for this experimental study, the results 
must be viewed cautiously. One of the experimental 
maps is shown in Fig. 26, however, to illustrate the 
product of this technique. 
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EXPLANATION 



CONTOUR, APPROXIMATELY LOCATED 


SUPPLEMENTARY CONTOUR 


O 

DEPRESSION CONTOUR 


CRATER RIM 


SHADOW OUTLINE 


CONTOUR INTERVAL 55 m 
ARBITRARY DATUM 
SCALE L27.500 


Fig. 26. Topographic map of small area of lunar surface. 
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c, Ctmchmom 

Although the Hanger Mil photograph*; unci flu* experi- 
mental topographic maps do hot cuiiiotm to terrestrial 
mapping standards, important topographic data an ob- 
tainable Imm m l< i trd Raitger photographs with the use 
ot applicable phot ogra in met l it tee hniques. Sm li data. 
"Inn combined with photometric measurements from 
the photographs.' can he used to derive the loeal photo- 
metric timetions and to provide control over large dis- 
tances tor the preparation ot more detailed topographic: 
maps by photometric methods Bet. 1 pp. 1*2‘M KK This 
investigation is in a preliminary stage and the tech 
nnpies us. d may he significantly improved upon In 
means of bette r diapositive printing proce dures, corrrc- 
tions lor electronic distortions anel noises, atiel modifica- 
tions of the 1 preije e tors for ace-ontinodatiem e»f dificrenres 
in came ra lie igllts base-tu-height ratiel de-ptli of Held 
and illumination. 


0. Use of the Ranger Photographs in 
Geologic Mopping of the Moon 

Two major objectives of lunar exploration are* to d<>- 
te-rminc the present struct ore* of the- and to inter 

pret its history . The* geologist attempts to achieve* these* 
objectives by the* method of geologic mapping, in which 
the structures e xposed at the* surface and the distribu- 
tion of recognizable stratigraphic units are plotted on 
suitable topographic or planimetrk* map bases. The* 
decipherable history -if the Moon is recorded in its struc- 
ture* and stratigraphy. 

Both tin* structural and stratigraphic features of a 
given part of a solid planetary surface are* recognized 
or discriminated primarily hv their elements of topo- 
graphic form and by tlu-ir array or patte rn of physical 
characteristics, such as allredo. color, and surface te xture*. 
Much of these* data ordinarily employed in geologic 
mapping tan 1 m* recorded in photographs, and, where 
well exposed, the structure and stratigraphy of a given 
area can 1 m* worked out largely from the data contained 
in appropriate* photographs. Such is the* case for the 
Moon, where; the* broad features of the* geology arc* being 
mapped at a scale of 1:1,000,000, chiefly by means of 
data obtained from telescopic photographs and from 
direct visual telescopic examination of the lunar surface. 

The photographs obtained H the Ranger missions pro- 
vide an opportunity to examine the geology of the Moon 
locally at much larger scale's than has Ireeii possible 
heretofore. The following Sections describe the* prelim- 


inary results of geologic mapping, at successively larger 
scales, of selected parts of tla* Moon on the basis of 
the* data contained in some of the Ranger Mil and IX 
photographs. Tin* most detailed study, made by \. J. 
Trask, has lieen carried out at a scale comparable* to 
that employt'd in detailed geologic mapping on the* 
Earth Many new problems have* I teen encountered in 
the large-scale mapping; however, it lias lieeii shown 
that tin general geologic tecliiiiepios developed in the 
earlier telescopic mapping are applicable to tile geologic 
analysis and reduction ot high-resolution photographs 
acquired from spacecraft and that the stratigraphic units 
thus recognized can 1m* placed within the gross strati 
graphic classifications worked out at the* telescope*. 

1. Geology From a Relatively Distant Ranger Mil 

Photograph, 0am*l t Action omd Don * W, Ihrlm, 

I be most striking achievement of the Ranger missions 
was the acquisition — in tin* last seconds !m fore impact — 
uf photographs revealing fine features of the lunar sur 
face whose nature could prev iously only he* inferred by 
indirect means. The more distant photographs in the 
sequence from each mission may he* less spectacular, but 
they also contain much new information of interest. They 
are similar to photographs obtained by Earth-based tele- 
scopes but have la tter resolution (except for the earliest 
ei the sequence'. Thus they can In* used direct Iv in the 
st lall scale geologic mapping of the Moon carried out by 
the l S. Geological Survey. 

B -camera photograph .'14 of the Raugn \ III series 
(Fig. 27) serves as a good illustration of the methods, 
product, and. particularly, the* problems of lunar geologic 
mapping. The area shown, which is approximately 100 
kin on a sick', had be*e*ri covered by preliminary geologic al 
maps prev iously prepared by E. ('. Morris and the writers 
at a scale of 1 : 1 .000.000, or approximately one-third the 
scale* of the photograph. These maps are now being 
revised, mostly on the* basis of the Ranger photographs. 
As yet only qualitative methods have lx*en used, but 
eventually the descriptions of such features as hum- 
mocky terrain and highly cratered surfaces should and 
will Ik* supplemented by quantitative methods of slope 
and crater-distribution analysis. Although for this study 
as much of the mapping as possible was done* from 
B-eamera photograph '14. Earth-based photography was 
used to examine the* area at diffe re nt Sun angles, particu- 
larly to determine albedo at full Moon, and other photo- 
graphs in the Ranger MU series were used to elarifv 
details. 
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a. Objectives and Method of Geologic Mapping 

Fu ry geologic process product's deposits or structures 
that partialh or completely erase or conceal the evidence 
of earlier processes. The task of the geologist is to isolate 
the lasers of the palimpsest In the relations of super- 
position mid intersection of the features. From these 
relations, the chronologic sequence of the events recorded 
in the layers and structures is deciphered. 

in Figs. 23 and 29. some of the salient features shown 
on B camera photograph 34 are indicated The compila- 
tion is not t omplet hut serves as a guide to lie supple- 
mented by further inspection of the photograph. Figure 
2-8 shows linear features ( lineaments t; those along which 
there is a displacement or oflset of the surface < faults 
are denoted In a solid Jim* wish a bar on the down- 
dropped side. Scarps hounding ridges on the mare 
surface are marked lay a special symbol, and other linea- 
ments are shown In’ dashed lines. In Fig. 29. more or 
* ss round depressions (craters i are outlined There is a 
continuous gradation from craters that are sharply de- 
fined to ones so subdued as to be near the limit of 
detection. Those with raised rims, which are generally 
deeper and liav.- sharp, even crests, are drawn in solid 
lines; more subdued c raters, which arc generally shal- 
lower. are outlined by dashed lines. ,\ haehured symbol 
is used to denote the edges of irregular depressions that 
appear to be transitional between round craters and the 
depressed areas between parallel lineaments. 

Figure ait is based upon a slightly more interpretive 
analysis of the photographic data. The lines delineate 
areas which appear to have different surface texture and 
albedo. Areas enclosed within a given boundary exhibit 
similar texture and albedo, suggesting a common origin. 
A stiff more interpretive step— to which most of this 
Section is devoted — is the analysis of these areas as geo- 
logic units, which implies a genetic variety and specific 
age for each. 1 he product of this analysis is the geologic 
map ( Fig. 31). 

Classification of rnappnble geologic units according to 
relative age is one of the chief goals of geologic mapping. 
Relative age is determined from the stratigraphic rela- 
tionship of superposition of the geologic units. On the 
Moon, the superposition, or overlap, of one unit upon 
another is in general determined from the areal pattern 
of the units, the rim material and rays of a ray crater, for 
example, are recognized as superposed on older geologic 
units where the rays extend across the older units. In 
many cases, the stratigraphic relationship of two geologic 
units cannot Ik* determined solely from their local pat- 
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terns, and in order to determine relative age, it is neces- 
sary to correlate the local units with other geologic units 
in regions where the stratigraphic relations can he solved. 

A basic stratigraphic classification scheme, modeled 
after the scheme used internationally for geologic* map- 
ping on Earth (Ref. 211, has been adopted for the lunar 
geologic maps prepared by the F. S. Geological Survey. 
The lunar scheme consists of three parts: til a classifica- 
tion of surface materials >nto formations and groups on 
the basis of physiographic and optical characteristics, 
(2l a classification of these units according to strati- 
graphic sequence, and (3) a corresponding classification 
or subdivision of lunar geologic time {Ref. 22k The 
recognized sequence of overlapping geologic units is 
subdivided into major groups called systems; in ascend- 
ing stratigraphic order there are the Imbrian, Kratos- 
theniari. and Copemieau Systems. Geologic units in the 
Copernican System overlie the ones in the Kratosthenian 
and Imbrian Systems, and units in the Kratosthenian 
System overlie those in the Imbrian System. Geologic 
units in tin* Imbrian System overlie still lower, tnappabfe 
units which have* not yet been formally divided into 
systems hut are collective!} referred to as pre-Imbrian 
units. 1 lie Imbrian System is further subdivided into 
two series, the Apenninian (at tin* base) and the Archi- 
median (at the top). 

The geologic time scale adopted for the Moon com- 
prises (from tin* beginning of lunar history to the present) 
pre-Imbrian time and the Imbrian, Eratosthenian, and 
Copernican Periods, representing the intervals of time 
during which the* materials of the corresponding systems 
were deposited or formed. The Imbrian Period is divided 
into the earlier Apenninian Epoch and the later Arehi- 
median Epoch. A task for future lunar exploration will 
he* the determination of approximate dates, in terms of 
years, for the boundaries of the periods and epochs by 
isotopic analysis of appropriate samples recovered from 
the recognized geologic units. 

b. Age and Origin of Structures and Geologic Units 

Pre-Imbrian structural features. The earliest events re- 
corded in the structure and distribution of geologic units 
in the area studied are recognizable to a large extent 
only from structures that have influenced the deposition 
of later materials. Tile most prominent of these structures 
is tl»e arcuate series of broad high ridges, the middle 
one of which extends from Hypatia E to Delambre B, 
These ridges constitute the western part of a multiwalled 
circular feature at least 150 km in diameter. It is appar- 
ently a smaller member of a group of very large circular 
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by the eireolar mare basins t llri. 

A>t at this ancient circular feature has been 

al.te.r.ed..liy..suhxe-i|utmt--delormntimi.'' its -arcuate walk \t ill 
control {lit- greatest relief in tin* ami, Ollier large, tor the 
most ..part ill-defined, sts'Mctnfes til similar great age are 
present, although vane are superimjrosed on ami younger 
thais tlii* nHvllwvalltai b*at ore: Atnorig tlwKse ari' fill* crater 
Hypatia an itieomplete crater wall curving south I mm 
Kabinev aiiti the edge rit the Alare l'raiM|iii11ilati\ basin. 

.Structure* and deposits of Imhrian age 

imhr'mn __setdjdtmi.iitnlilu:.ApenuinHtu Series.: A second 
major lineament system on the terra, less prominent hut 
niyaa* yvi<lesprratl than the aiH-kart aiaantU* stmctnres. 
trends northwest-southeast ; Fig. 28 k In the w estern part 
of the map area, this --lineament- syst em is - represented "by 
close-set ridges and valleys which are superposed on the 
ukler, broad arcuate ridges. These are a part 'of "an exten- 
sive system ol similar ridges and valleys. railed Jmbriati 
xcnlpisu'e by Gilbert i lief ,24 v treniliiig radially awssy 
Irum the Mare Imhrium basin. They are interpreted hen* 
as a series of tilted iaiilt bloeks. llieir pattern is com- 
patible with the hypothesis that the Mare imhrimn 
lHisut-Avas‘-fi>nir< i d'diy''iinpiu4ff'c'hK'lt generated a radial 
lanlt pattern, 

Surrounding the Mare Imhrium basin is a regional 
geologie- rntif (1u»rarferi/e<| by a distinctive Immmmkv 
topography in which the local relief generally decreases 
radially' away' from the basin. This unit is known as the 
l*ra Maoro Formation, alter a type locality in the western, 
part ol the Moon iliel. 25t, and is interpreted as being a 
deposit nt ejecta from the Mare Intlynoin basin, ...Mach 
ol the material around any large impact crater has been 
ejected with low s’clocity , ftirniirig ;i rjiit deposit thuming 
outward. Fewer hut more energetic fragments follow 
longer trajectories and fall w'illt greiitiT kiragit' anie'rgy, 
so that, instead ol a comtmious deposit of ejecta, they 
form rlist’retyK stH'OiHlar}:-;iinpaee craters surrounded by 
local ejecta deposits. The area covered by the Runner 
I III photographs lies at a distance from the Mare 
Imlirinm basin at which the emit muons deposit ol the 
I* fa Mauri) Formation is transitional outward into a thin 
discontinuous deposit, where peorly devolopee Imbriau 
serrinrlary t'raiers are mi »re |Wcmr«unrt tiipograpliieally 
than the ejecta hummocks. This transition /one, mapped 
as the pitied facies ui the FVa Mitnro ITirinafioii, covers 
most u| the terra west ot the central ridge ol the map 
area and appears -north- of f lypatia f !. Thi- fwif Alaiiro 
formation is probably also present on tin* steeper ridges, 
■hut reeognit km of it is dillienlt there beeau se the domi- 
nauf reliel is controlled by- pre-linbrian slrnclure. Areas 


in whah the f ra Maum Formation is probably very thin 
and pre-lmbtian rock is near the surf act- or locally ex- 
posed are indicated by dotted boundaries. The depose 
tioual hummocks ami the secondary-impact craters have 
a crude orientation radial to Mare imhrium. it is. there- 
fore. difficult to make a clear distinction between the 
imhrian sculpture, produced by faulting, and the Fra 
Manro surface texture, produced by ..deposition. and sec- 
ondary cratering, 

"Hie Fra Manro Formation is the oldest well estab- 
lished and widespread geologic unit in the lunar strati- 
graphic column, tor this reason, it is taken as the basal 
unit ol the Imbtian System, which is the earliest formally 
defined lunar system, and ol the Apenniuian Series. In 
this map area, only the Fra Manro Formation can he 
une< juivneally assigned to the Apeiminian Series. 

Arehitnedkm Series. Geologic units assigned to the 
Arehimedian .Series in the area studied include three 
plains-torming units and dome materials on the terra, 
materials of the craters Sabine am! Delamhre. ami mare 
material. 

Most of the eastern part ot the terra in the map area 
has an appearance bmdameutaily different from that 
ol the fra Manro Formation. Here the terra is charac- 
terized hy relatively lew Ipl ains with subordinate craters 
and irregular elongate depressions. Three plains-torming 
geologic units haw hern mapped on the basis of the 
nmnhcr and size u! craters present. 

M here the plains-torming materials are thin, they 
subdue hut do no! completely conceal the topographic 
features ol the underlying geologic unit. Thus, the 
contact ol the plains-forming units with the Fra Manro 
formation, which they overlap, is in many places indis- 
tinct. A few characterisin' hummocks and craters of the 
latter can 'Tie "distinguished within the areas mapped as 
the plains-torming unit. \\ here the plains-forming mate- 
rials are thicker, the surface is a level plain with craters 
and irregular depressions hut no intrinsic positive-relief 
features. The occurrence and thickness of the plains- 
forming units is apparently controlled by pre-existing 
strut hire. 1 he contacts of the units tend to parallel the 
directions of Imhrian sculpture, perhaps billowing faults 
bounding the deeper basins in which the units were 
deposited, 

I he distinction between the three plains-forming units 
is primarily one ol erater density, the unit lp, being 
the most densely mitered ami Ip. the least (Fig. 28). In 
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general. Ip, is the thinnest unit, and Ip appears to he 
the thickest, with Ip. intermediate between them in 
crater density and apparent thickness. The shapes of the 
crater-form depressions superposed on the plains mots 
are diverse. Many of the depressions on unit Ip are 
elongate and rimless and may he volcanic collapse fea- 
tures aligned along deep-seated structures. 

The plams-forming materials are believed to be vol- 
canic. probably composed of ash from eruptive centers 
that cannot definitely he identified. The units may have 
been deposited slowly over a long period of time. All 
the resolvable craters formed during or since the start of 
deposition (as well as some older craters) are probably 
visible at the surface of unit Ip., whereas most of the 
craters formed in ureas of unit Ip. during the deposition 
period may be buried by tin* youngest volcanic strata. 

The precise age assignment of the plains-formiog units 
within the Imhrian Period js uncertain. The Archimedian 
Kpoch of the Imhrian Period includes a series of events 
that follow a break in the depnsitional history after the 
Apenmnian Kpoch. Near Mare Imbrinm, this break is 
easily recognized, but at the distance from the mare 
of the area mapped, a distinct break in the depositional 
sequence is difficult to recognize The variation in crater 
density on the plains-formiog units suggests that the 
units (rave been deposited over a long period of time 
and that at least the younger ones are Archimedian in 
age. The latter may, in fact, be contemporaneous with 
the Pr'celtarum Croup, whose materia! composes most 
of the* maria. 

A dome with a single* crater on the summit occurs on 
the peninsula of terra south of the crater Sabine (in the* 
area mapped as unit lei). A narrow depression north 
of the summit pit is aligned with the pit and may con- 
tinue* onto the dome: however, the moire pattern of (he 
photograph produced by electronic noise makes it diffi- 
cult to trace the depression with certainty. Taken to- 
gether, these Features resemble a volcano with a summit 
crate r localized on a small rift. The art*a around the dome 
is the smoothest part of the terra in the* area studied, 
indicating that a blanket of volcanic material may be 
spread over about 100 km- of the surrounding rolling 
terrain. Both the photograph used for the base of the* 
map and other /longer VHI photographs that show th 
dome lack snffieient resolution to permit deternm .lion 
of the stratigraphic relation erf the dome material to the 
adjacent marc material. The lack of supcimposed craters 
suggests that the dome is young, but the area is too small 
for a valid crater count. Another possible volcanic fea- 


ture in the map area is the crater on the west rim crest 
of llypatf * C. which seems to have a broader raised rim 
than most oilier craters, and in which is incised a narrow 
depression. 

The deposits associated with several major craters in 
or close to the area — particularly Dclambr*. whose rim 
material lies in the southwestern corner of the photo- 
graph. and Sabine on the north edge* — are tentatively 
assigned to the Archimedian Series. These craters have 
sharp rim crests, and the rim deposits have relatively 
few superposed small craters. However, the secon- 
dary craters, which normally accompany young cr iers 
the size of Sabine, appear to he absent. This suggests 
that the outermost rim deposits of Sabine may he buried 
by the upper layers of I’rocellarum Group mare material. 
Delanibre presents a similar problem. ' r ” * lack of sur- 
rounding secondary craters, which shorn. ,*e abundantly 
represented on the older terra surface, s-.ggests that the 
secondaries may have been so modified as to be unrecog- 
nizable. ll is possible, on die other hand, that craters 
such as Sabine and Detamhre are basically different 
from large ray craters such as Theophilus and never 
had associated secondary craters large enough to be 
resolved in the Hanger photographs. If so, tin* normal 
criteria for recognizing the superposition of crater-rim 
deposits are not applicable. 

Hie material at the surface of the maria is younger 
than any present in the widespread units of the terrae, 
with the possible exception of unit lp„ as indicated by 
crater density and overlap relations at the margins of 
M are Tranquillitatis. Correlation, on the basis of crater 
density, of the mare material in Mare Tranquillitatis 
with the* of Oeeamis Proccllarum has led to die assign- 
ment of the mare material to the Proccllarum Group. 
The Imhrian Period is defined as ending with the com- 
pletion of deposition of the Proccllarum Group, 

Structures and deposits of Eratosthenum age. The most 
prominent structures superimposed on the mare material 
are the two Hypatia rilles, which appear to be complex 
graben. An instructive comparison may be made between 
these rilles and a graben east of Searles Cake. California 
(Fig. ,32). which shows a similar, slightly eti echelon pat- 
tern. According to C, I. Smith of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, who furnished the photograph, a fault crops out 
near the contact of the bedrock of the mountain front 
win, the alluvium of the vallev, and dips westward into 
the basement rocks beneath die alluvial valley fill. In the 
most recent movement on this fault, the upper plate 
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slipped toward the valley. carrying the overlying allu- 
vium with it Tins resulted in tensiunal stresses in the 
tin’ll wedge ut tin- alluvial deposits. which. m turn, led So 
Hu- i ollapse <«r iln- gruben. in the i.e • of the Hypatia 
rilles tension.*! stresses may bee been eansod by com- 
paction ot the marc material itself, rather than hy tectonic 
forces in the underlying material. Secondary craters of 
Theophilns a huge t rater <>i r.idv ( Tpe.'utean aye. appear 
to lie -up* -ed on the rilles The nlles are therefore 

pr< .'sdih of 1 r >tostl,enian aye 

In addition to the rilles, a number of small craters with 
relatively dark rim deposits are scattered over the surface 
of Mar* Trunqnllitatis, These- deposits are assigned to 
the i’ratus'h* ni .:i System. 

( raters and deposits of Copemuttn a tie. Several small 
and large eraters of Goper; a, an age lie in or near tie* 
map area, as well as some of the rays and secondaries 
of the crater Theopf his, whirl) is located over .‘500 km 
h the southeast Mare, of the smaller < raters, with 
elliptical outlines and shar lips — particularly those u» 

the eastern part .1 the area are probabK Theophilns 

seeondaries lie- hgb’.-r areas just visible on the mare 
in the eastern **urt of the photograph are rays of 
Theophilns. 

Krosjnn and mass wasting afleet all exposed surfaces 
on die Moon 1 he process primarib rrsp* .risible for 
these effects is probably urn ronu >, *»ri!e bombardment, 
w hi* fi * ontinnalk r* disfril miI<-s near--.urlace material. 
On steeper slopes, gravity will cans** a net downhill 
migration ot the bombarded material, which is aug- 
mented hy occasional landslides or r«*k falls on over- 
steepened slopes. The high albedo of many steep slopes 
suggests that fresh material has been exposed recent Sy 
or is i nnfiitualb being exposed. Snell areas are mapped 
as {.op* i nnstn slope material. Older or gentler slopes are 
darker, indicating that (In* material at the surface is 
sufficiently stable to permit darkening, presumably by 
solar irradi stum 

e. Summary of Geologic History 

Tin* inferred geologic history may be summarized in 
tubular form: 

Pre Imbrian time Formation of a mnltiwallerl ring 

structure, Ihpafut V, au<t smaller 
craters. 


Imbrian Period 

Ypenuuii.iu K poch Deposition of the Fra Manro 
Formation am! set nndarv iinp.ict 
cratering of old stiriate In ma- 
terial cjeited from the Mare 
ii**brium basin Faulting of the 
Imbrian sculpture system, 

Art hiiiM dian H|kkIi Intermiffenf \ ohstnism on terra, 
forming plains and dome units. 
Faulting and local subsidence, 
fargeh along lejuvenated older 
faults. Dr lambre. Sabine, 
Schmidt, ami smaller eraters 
formed. Filling of Trampiillitatis 
basin by Pro* eflai ten Group mare 
(Material (probably volcanic . 

Isratosthem.in Period Small craters formed. Deiormu- 
tion of the mare material by 
faulting to form the Hypatia 
rilles and. probably by faulting 
or folding, to form the mare 
ridges. 

S Mpernu an Period ff\p,,‘t.t K and smaller i raters 
formed. Kays and secondary- 
impact craters formed by material 
ejected from crater Theophilns. 
Sliding on steep slopes, exposing 
fresh talus or slope material, 

Z. Intermediate-Scale Geologic Map of a Part of the 

Floor of Alplniosov. Mm f. m<£mt*r 

With the success of the Banger Ml, VIII. and IX 
' missions, ft has become possible to carry out regional 
geologic mapping at scales much larger than those used 
in previous telescopic studies. By delineating the local 
stratigraphic units revealed in the high-resolution Ranger 
photographs, the new mapping cun portray the detailed 
physical history of the lunar surface more effectively. 
The results of a preliminary study of the problems of 
geologic mapping at the huger scales are presented in 
iliis Section. 

Inspection of the Banger IX. photographic sequent*’ 
revealed that A -camera photograph 66 and K camera 
photograph 74 provided contiguous coverage of ap- 
proximately 640 km of the northeastern part of Alphon- 
siis at nearly the same scale .Fig IT. The area is 
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geologically comph v and of .1 siV«- appropriate for n 
ginnal gculugk mapping at a scale of approximately 
I 1(NHKHI. \s this scale is an order of magnitude larger 
than that used for telescopic geologic mapping, the 
increase in visible detail requires the definition ol a 
v ariety of new xtratigtaphir and structural units 

The map pit pared for this study slums the distribu- 
tion of a complex stratigraphic sequence «{ crater ma- 
terials and smoother basin-floor materials, all of which 
have contributed to tin* filling ot tire floor of Alphonsns. 
Nine geologic units, mans of which are new subdivisions 
of units previous!) recognized in 1 1.000.000 mapping 
He}. 2b are described and classified according to rela- 
tive age. The work is preliminary, however, and subject 
to considerable refinement and the map is intended 
primarily to demonstrate the technique of geologic map- 
ping at an intermediate si ale. W hen quantitative topo- 
graphic data have been derived In pbotograuiinetric 
anil photometric techniques, the geologic mapping can 
be carried nut more rigorously. This type of geologit 
investigation will be applicable not only to other Htimscr 
photographs but also to those acquired by unmanned 
and manned lunar orbiting spacec raft 

«. Stmti%mphy of the floor of Alpha mm 

"I In* part of tie- crater Alplionsns shown on the map 
exhibits a variety of crater materials, and relatively 
smooth and more widespread geologic units. Distinctions 
between die individual geologic units arc* made o»> tie* 
basis of morphology, slope angles as determined bv 
shadows surface texture, crater density and relative 
albedo. The age relations between the units are estan- 
lished by observed stratigraphic superposition, intersec- 
tion of structures, and regional correlation. The total 
crater density on the floor ot Alplionsns is higher than 
on the* maria, and a greater variety of crater types can 
be recognized. A mure compter geologic history can. 
therefore, be deciphered in Alplionsns than on the maria. 

Imbrian (?) System. Crater-wall material along the walls 
of Alplionsns i Dews is the oldest geologic unit in tin* 
map area t Fig. AD. This wall unit, which appears only 
along the extreme eastern edge of the map. has not been 
studied as closely as the floor units of Alphousus. which 
arc the major subject of this Section. The Alplionsns 
wall material is characterized principally by moderate 
local relief and an albedo slightly higher than that of 
the brightest floor unit. It occurs on closely spaced large 
lid’s and terraces which form the walls of the main crater. 
I epical slopes of the hillsides range from about 5 to 


more than 10 deg. Numerous small craters appear on the 
crests of individual hills, hut fewer are recognizable on 
the hanks The variety of crater types and the overall 
crater density on the Alphousus wall material are less 
here than on tin* oldest of the floor units ilcfm in 
Fig, 34). The contact with the adjacent floor units is 
well defined locally by subtle linear depressions, which 
arc too indistinct lor accurate mapping at this scale. In 
other places, the contact is indefinite or gradational, 
suggesting that particulate wall materials have moved 
dovvnslope and buried the original contact between 
units Instability ot materials on the hillsides may ac- 
count. in great part, for the lower observed crater density. 

The Alplionsns wall material is considered the oldest 
geologic unit in the area because of its position in the 
crater wall and because it is overlapped at the edge of 
the crater floor by a series of smoother floor units which 
partially fill the original crater The exposed wall ma- 
teria) may consist either of a regional deposit derived 
from Mare Imhrinm or of deformed ami altered material 
derived entirely from the pre-Imhriaii crater Alphousus, 
It is tentatively assigned an bnhrian age. pending further 
detailed regional studies. 

Imbrian System. Crater* >! floor material (him) occurs 
, tinny the western edge and in the east central part of 
the map area. It is a regional unit which occurs widely 
over the floor of Alphousus and is typified by a crater 
density significantly greater than that of the average 
mare (see Sections BI and B3l A wide variety of types 
ol small craters is present, the most common of which 
have .subduct, rims. Irregularly shaped depressions and 
circular indistinct craters abound. Because of its high 
trafei density, this geologic unit has a rougher surface 
texture than the 1 . her flour units. It has an intermediate 
albedo which is approximately the same as that of the 
younger, superposed, smooth floor materials. 

Within the map area, the cratered floor material is the 
oldest floor unit; it is overlapped by several other floor- 
filling units, and its surface is characterized by more 
numerous craters. A long history of bombardment by 
interplanetary and secondary objects is inferred from 
the numerous partially destroyed or subdued and indis- 
tinct craters present on its surface. The unit represents 
a blanket of material masking the original relief on the 
floor ol Alphousus. It may consist of region d material 
derived from Mare Imhrittm. intercalated with ejecta 
from local impact events and with volcanic material that 
may have partially filled Alplionsns early in its history. 
The detailed lithology of this unit is likely to he variable 
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and its history complex. It is assigned an Imbrian age 
because of its basal position in relation to the other floor 
units and its high crater density, which is characteristic 
of Imbrian units. 

Material* of Imbrian or Eratosthenian age. Crater-rim 
material of subdued form (Elcsr) occurs next in the strati- 
graphic sequence. The outer boundaries of the rim units 
are difficult to estimate because of the lack of sharp 
topographic expression; in addition, the contacts may he 
obscured by a thin blanket of surficial material that is 
not shown on the map. The slopes on the inner walls of 
the craters arc generally greater than 10 deg, but their 
average lower reflectance suggests that they are less 
steep than the slopes on the walls of younger craters. 
In some places, the craters in this class are aligned and 
appear to be structurally controlled (as in the northwest 
corner of the map area), although the majority seem to 
he randomly distributed over the cratered floor material 
(lefm). The units may include primary- awl secondary- 
impact craters and volcanic vents. The abundance of 
these craters on the Imbrian (?) cratered floor material 
and their scarcity on younger units suggest that they are 
Imbrian or Eratosthenian in age. 

Eraiosthenum System. Smooth floor material of interme- 
diate albedo (Esfm) occurs in the central part of the map 
area. It is closely related spatially to a series of linear 
depressions, which it partially mantles; it is smoother 
than the cratered floor material and has a lower crater 
density. The smooth floor material appears to mask a 
rougher topography of underlying cratered floor material 
of Imbrian (?) age and is therefore believed to be super- 
imposed on the older floor unit. On the basis of crater 
density, the smooth Boor materia! is placed in the 
Eratosthenian System. The unit is inferred to be primarily 
of volcanic origin on the basis of its areal pattern and 
apparent relation to possible linear vents. 

The eastern part of the map shows a smooth floor unit 
(Edfm) that is similar in texture to, but darker than, the 
smooth floor material just described and that is also 
characterized by a relatively 1. crater density. This 
unit overlies the Imbrian (?) cratered floor material but. 
within the map area, does not lie in contact with the 
brighter smooth floor material. The similarity in crater 
density suggests that the two units ar of about the same 
age (Eratosthenian), with the darker material possibly 
being slightly younger. Because the dark floor unit is 
also spatially related to linear features, it is believed to 
be of volcanic origin. 


Material* of Eratosthenian or Copemicm age. Crater- 
rim deposits with exterior profiles that are convex upward 
(CEevr/d) occur adjacent to or on the Eratosthenian 
smooth floor materials. Two mappable facies are distin- 
guished on the basis of albedo, one characterized by 
intermediate and the other by low albedo (the dark 
halos of craters). No sharp break in slope is present near 
the lip of the associated craters, and the craters are clearly 
related to structural depressions that are partially filled 
by the rim deposits. Both the dark- and intermediate- 
albedo rim units have numbers of distinct, super- 
imposed, small rimless craters. Although the latter are 
difficult to distinguish in form from other small craters, 
they have been classified as "satellitic” craters (sc). They 
may have been funned by the impact of large blocks 
of cohesive material ejected from the central vent 
Craters having convex rim deposits are interpreted as 
vents surrounded by blankets of volcanic ash which has 
been superimposed on older flat-lying blankets composed 
of the same general volcanic material (Esfm, Edfm). 
Because they clearly overlap the Eratosthenian smooth 
floor materials, these units are assigned to the Eratos- 
thenian or Coperoiean Systems. 

Craters with rim deposits that are sharply concave 
upward near the crater lip (CEccr) appear to be ran- 
domly but sparsely distributed over the entire floor of 
Alphonsus, and are superimposed on all the other units 
previously described. Some of the smaller craters of this 
class are surrounded by a bright rim deposit, or halo; 
other concave crater-rim materials show little or no dif- 
ference in albedo from the surrounding geologic units. 
The two largest examples are in the northeastern and 
northwestern comers of the map area. The rim topog- 
raphy is smooth, and no satellitic or secondary craters 
have been noted. These craters are interpreted as being 
of impact origin and, on the basis of morphology, albedo, 
and stratigraphic position, are assigned an age ranging 
from Eratosthenian to Coperoiean. The brightest de- 
posits are believed to be the youngest. 

Small, rimless depressions of funnel shape, generally 
less than 200 m in diameter, nr? common throughout the 
map area. The material within these depressions is 
labeled CEcf on the n.ap (Fig. 34). In some cases, the 
ir'erior walls of the funnels appear to be slightly convex 
upward; these are the so-called "dimple craters.” They 
Ijeeome increasingly moi •» numerous with decreasing 
size. Trie tructural fabric of the floor of Alphonsus con- 
trols theii distribution (see Section B3). The funnel cra- 
ters are prese nt on all the recognizable stratigraphic units 
and, therefore, are among the youngest features observed 



in the area. They may Jesuit from the drainage of loosely 
compacted surfieial material into subjacent fissures and 
cavities. If so, they might be termed "negative vents” 
in contrast to convex- rimmed craters that are formed 
by the surface deposition of material (‘jetted from below. 

Copemican System. Copernican slope material (Ccs) has 
been mapped on the inner walls of all those craters bas - 
ing interior slopes that significantly exceed 10 deg, as 
determined by the presence of sharp umhral shadows 
within the crater. This unit is generally of high albedo, 
as determined under ftill-Moon conditions, and is in- 
ferred to consist of fragmental material in an unstable 
condition that intermittently moves downslope. 

b. Structural Features 

No detailed analysis of the structural features seen in 
the area will be presented here, since, in Section R3, 
Carr gives a structural analysis of the entire floor of 
Alphonsus at a variety of map scales. Descriptions of 
the structural features observed are given in the explana- 
tion of the map (Fig. 34). Worthy of qmial note are the 
indistinct craters, which are shallow, generally circular 
depressions having no recognizable* rim deposits. These 
craters are particularly common on the cratered floor 
unit (iefm); they may be degraded older craters, or 
they may have been formed as the result of the gentle 
subsidence of surface materials. 

c. Geologic History 

From the preliminary geologic map of part of the 
floor of Alphonsus, it is possible to reconstruct the 
sequence of events that led to the present configuration 
of the crater floor. The original crater is pre-Imbrian, 
and its walls (I?cw) and floor may have been covered 
with material derived by ejection from the Mare Imbrium 
region (Fra Mauro Formation). Additional study is re- 
quired to determine the nature of the wall material 
more precisely. Subsequently, the crater was partially 
filled by a sequence of younger deposits (Icfrn), which 
may be in part volcanic in origin and in part derived 
from local and distant meteorite-impact events. This 
material was thoroughly cratered during a substantial 
interval of time after its initial deposition, and faulting 
and vokanism occurred during and after the early 
episode of basin filling and cratering. A number of large 
and small vents formed along major fissures, and a 
smooth blanket of material (Esfm) was deposited locally 
on the crater floor. The blanket is thickest near the vents 
and fissures and thins to a feather edge at the contacts 
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with the older cratered surface. Another blanket, com- 
posed of darker materials (Edfm), formed along the 
eastern wall of Alphonsus, possibly somewhat later in 
lunar history. During the entire interval of time from 
the original blanketing of the crater floor to the time of 
late volcanic activity along the eastern wall, faulting, 
subsidence, and drainage of material into subjacent 
cavities was occurring along with continued cratering 
by impact. 

3, Preliminary Geologic Map of a Small Area in Mare 

Tranquillitatis, n,*,ii j. uaA 

The data received from future unmanned lunar space- 
craft, and eventually from manned spacecraft landings, 
will permit the construction of topographic and geologic 
maps of the Moon at scales comparable to those used in 
detailed geologic investigations of the Earth. As a first 
step in the development of the techniques for large- 
scale lunar geologic mapping, a preliminary geologic 
map has been prepared for the small area in Mare 
Tranquillitatis covered by the overlap of Ranger Mil 
A-eamera photographs 58 and 59 (Fig. 35 ), The map 
(Fig. 36) was made in conjunction with the topographic 
map of the same area compiled by Moore and Lugn, 
described in Section C2. 

As the present lunar geologic mapping program of the 
V. S. Geological Survey is being carried out at a scale 
of 1:1.000,000, most of the geologic units studied are 
necessarily of regional extent. The map shown here 
has a scale approximately 30 times larger and gives a 
more complete indication of the density of contacts and 
diversity of materials that will be encountered within 
small areas on the lunar surface. Lunar terrain of the 
type covered by the geologic map (a ray-free mare ter- 
rain) will probably be encountered in early manned 
exploration. The scale of approximately 1:27,400 in Fig. 
36 is large enough to allow the plotting of geologic con- 
tacts and structures that would be encountered in short 
manned traverses. By comparison, systematic geologic 
mapping of the United States is currently proceeding 
at scales of 1:62,500 and 1:24, (XX). Additional, improved 
geologic and topographic maps of selected areas on the 
Moon, at approximately the same scale, will be needed 
to plan missions for maximum return of significant 
scientific information. 

a. Method of Geologic Mapping 

The geology shown in Fig. 36 was worked out by 
stereoscopic examination of Ranger Vlll A-camera photo- 
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Fig. 35. Ranger Vtll A-comora photograph 59, showing 
aroa of geologic map of Fig. 36. 
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graphs 55 and 59 with a conventional stereoscope ami 
the ER-S5 plotter list'd for the topographic map. Study 
of the rectified mode! projected by the plotting device 
perniitt«*d a close-np stens iscopic view of the surface 
and added irii|x»rta.it details to the study. The projected 
model was particularly helpful in the delineation and 
study of crater rims. 

At present, the discrimination of geologic units in the 
Hunger photographs depends on observation of the same 
physical characteristics used to distinguish map units on 
the small-scale geologic maps prepare! from Earth-based 
photographs and visual telescopic observation (Refs. 27 
and 28*. Allnsilo and topographic fonn are the principal 
characteristics of the In* -tr-surface materials on which 
the* discrimination of niappahle units is based. In the 
case of the large-scale Hunger photographs, data on 
normal allvedn are lacking at sufficient rcsolutii n for 
mapping. Relative albedo can lx* estimated from the 
Ranker photographs by using the* topographic map of 
Moore and Logn to distinguish the differences in bright- 
ness tliat are due solely to differences in slo|K*. Three 
relative units of albedo — dark, medium, and bright — 
have been visually estimated for the photographs. A 
program of ipiantitative deteruiinatien of albedo from 
the Ranker photographs is under development by the 
CcHiIogical Survey. 

b. Stratigraphy 

The geologic units on the mapped part of Mare Tran- 
quilliiatis consist of crater materials and the regional 
materials on which the craters have formed. The crater 
materials can he classified on the basis of crater mor- 
phology and the relative albedos of the crater rims. The 
wall materials show differing degrees of brightness hut 
are steeper than the crater-rim materials; their albedo 
can only be estimated by means of detailed photometric 
investigation of the photographs. The general outline of 
the classification scheme adopted is shown in the explan- 
ation to the map of Fig. 36. 

In addition to grouping similar materials and separat- 
ing tb .se that are different, the classification scheme 
used on the map provides the dimension of time by 
indicating the ordt. in which the materials have formed. 
Where two types of material are in contact, the princi- 
ples of superposition and intersection should indicate 
their relative age. Most of the materials have essentially 
the same albedo, however, so that the overlap relations 
between many of the units are not well defined. Overlap 
relations between some of the materials are indicated 
on the map by the termination of the older unit against 


the younger. In order to place all of the map units in a 
stratigraphic- column, it is necessary to adopt a model 
of tin- struc ture of the inure at tin* map scale. The model 
used is essentially that of Shoemaker (Ref. I, pp. 75-1341, 
w hic h postulates that most of the* craters on the mare are 
due to impact, hut also recognizes that some of the 
.raters may be collapse features of internal origin, as 
suggested by Kuijicr (Ref. 1, pp. 9-731. At the scale of 
this model, the man* surface has lieen covered with 
craters several times over, sex that the original surface 
material is no longer present. As successive cratering 
wears down crater rims and fills crater bottoms, the 
degree to which a crater is subdued is an index of its 
age. The inode! also suggests that the material beneath 
the surface of the mare has, on the average, a higher 
albedo than the material at the surface Ivecause of the 
eH«*cts of ultraviolet radiation and solar-proton bombard- 
ment. Thus, the brightness of the ejecta around an 
imp-ac t crater is also an index of age. with the brightest 
materials being the youngest. The geologic relations 
found in the map area are all consistent with the modei 
as outlined above. Additional mapping at small scales 
should eventually produce a self-consistent geology that 
will indicate the most likely model of the lunar surface. 

In the* following paragraphs, the geologic units on the 
map (Fig. 361 are discussed in order of ascending strati- 
graphic- sequence, referred to the standard systems of 
the lunar stratigraphic column as defined by Shoemaker 
and Hackman (Ref. 22), and Shoemaker (Ref. 29). 

Imbrian System. The geologic unit occupying the rela- 
tively featureless parts of the area between the mapped 
crater materials is referred to as mare material. The 
whole series of Ranger photographs indicates, of course, 
that this material is not featureless but is covered by 
small craters with diameters down to 1 m. The small 
craters cannot be mapped at the scale of Fig. 36, how- 
ever. In previous geologic reports, which were based on 
telescopic photography and observation (Refs. 22 and 
29), the material of the mare itself, as contrasted with 
its surface layer, has been assigned to the Piocellarurn 
Croup of the Imbrian system. The smoothness of this 
material when viewed telescopically and its occurrence 
in depressions have led to its interpretation as a series 
of volcanic materials (Ref. 29). The depth to unaltered 
volcanic material probably varies widely over the map 
area. 

Eratmthenian System 

Material of indistinct craters. Some of the most abun- 
dant materials in the quadrangle occur in and around 
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very gentle depressions which have low rims and gently 
sloping interior walls The walls of the depressions east 
no shadow on the floors. The raised rims are distinguish- 
able on tin* stereo model of the EH -55 plotter, hut the 
gentle slopes of the rims could not he shown on the topo- 
graphic map, as their relief is less than the contour 
inters al. The albedo of the materials of indistinct craters 
is the same as that of the intererater material mapped as 
mare material. 

Because of the high degree of modification and the 
low albedo of their materials, the indistinct craters 
have been assigned to the Eratosthenian System, This 
system includes those materials formed after the maria 
hot before the rayed craters ; Kef 22). The indistinct 
craters are interpreted as worn-down impact and vol- 
canic craters. The original form of any given crater 
cannot be determined. 

Chain-crater material. The material occupying rows 
of craters having similar morphology is mapped as chain- 
crater material. All gradations may he found between 
chains of craters with well-defined, raised rims and lines 
of very shallow, irregular, rimless depressions that are 
mapped as lineaments. Most of the chain craters are 
aligned parallel to a system of lineaments occurring in 
the same area. 

All of the chain-crater material has been placed in the 
Eratosthenian System because of the subdued nature of 
most of the crater rims and the fact that many of the 
chains are overlapped by materials that are also assigned 
to the Eratosthenian System, although a few' may he 
younger The strict parallelism of many of the chains 
with the regional system of lineaments leaves little doubt 
that they are of internal origin. The raised rims are 
probably caused by the venting of ejected material 
around the margins of the craters. 

Dark-crater materials. Materials of craters which have 
rims with the same albedo as the mare material and 
walls sufficiently steep to east shadows are common in 
the map area and are shown as dark-crater materials. 
Most of the dark craters have subdued rims, but three of 
them have relatively sharp rims. One of the latter is the 
large crater that dominates the western side of the map 
area. Us outer rim is markedly concave upward and 
contains distinct radial ridges that resemble in pattern 
the radial ridges in the rirri deposits of small experi- 
mental impact and explosion craters (Figs, 13 and 15). 
The topographic map shows that the rim of this crater 
is higher on the east side than it is on the north and 
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south. Unfortunately, the west rim is not covered by 
the stereo model, but in the photographs it appears to 
be lower than the rim on the east side. 

The dark -crater materials are placed in the Eratos- 
thenian System because of their low albedo and the 
fact that they are overlapped in places by brighter ma- 
terials of younger age. The subdued dark craters are 
taken to he modified sharp craters, but their original 
form cannot now he determined. The large crater with 
a sharp rim in the western half of the area may be 
post-Eratosthenian in age. The asymmetry of its rim may 
indicate that it is a secondary-impact feature (Ref. 30). 

Materials of Eratosthenian or Copemican age 

Material of rimless pits and cratered cones. Rimless 
pits are circular depressions with steep walls and bowl- 
shaped Hours; cratered cones are low, nearly conical 
mounds with summit craters. Both types of features are 
rare. Their albedo is the same as that of the mare material 
and the dark-crater materials. 

These pits and cones are relatively sharp features, 
whose age is uncertain and whose original form and 
albedo are not known. Both features are unlike any 
known impact structures. The rimless pits apparently 
were formed by the drainage of material through a 
vent, while the cratered cones look like small terrestrial 
volcanoes with summit calderas. 

Intermediate-crater materials. Craters with rims ex- 
hibiting an albedo intermediate between the albedo of 
the dark-rimmed craters and that of the bright-rimmed 
craters arc moderately abundant. All the examples of 
such craters are small. They have rims that appear to 
he sharp and concave upward, with the exception of 
one crater in the northeast corner of the map, which has 
a moderately subdued rim. The materials of medium 
albedo extend beyond the areas occupied by the topo- 
graphically raised rims and have a somewhat irregular 
outline. 

Copemican System. Craters with bright rims are scat- 
tered over the map area, but are slightly less abundant 
than craters with rims of intermediate albedo. They are 
similar in all respects to the latter, except that none of 
the bright-rimmed craters have subdued relief. The 
materials of high albedo extend well beyond the observ- 
able raised rims and overlap the materials of some of 
the darker craters in places. 
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Both tin* overlap relations and the Brightness of the 
crater rims indicate that the materials of the bright - 
rimmed craters arc* tlv youngest in the map area. They 
are attordingh assigned to the (.’operiiiean System. 
They are probably et impact origin 

Mat rials ut c raters with rtrns ol medium and high al- 
bedo overlap darker materials at several places in the* map 
area, indicating that the* lighter materials are younger. 
This relation is consistent in all the /integer VIII photo- 
graphs. No examples ol darker material overlapping 
brighter have hec n noted. There is also net ex alerter in 
any ol the fUnvji r photographs that the bright-rimmed 
craters have h-vo modifier • the* formation of later, 
relatively voting collapse craters; most ol the indistinc t 
craters and subdued craters .ire probably old. eroded 
features. The young, bright craters have sharp rims and 
exterior profiles that or** concave upward. The* strati- 
graphic succession in the map urea indicate*, that lunar- 
surtuce materials darken with time and that a concurrent 
process o) <*rositin wears down sharp features such as 
crater rims. 

c. .Structure 

Mare ridges ami scarps. A feu low ridge s and broad, 
rounded scarps, mostly with a north-south orientation, 
are present in the* map area. This orientation coincides 
with t he* dominant trend of more prominent nearby 
ridges and scarps on Mare Trancjiiillitatis. Belief of the 
prominent north-south scarp in the northwestern quarter 
of the* area is shown on the* topographic* map. The gentle* 
ridges have much less relief and are not revealed by 
the map. The ir age cannot he determined by mapping 
in this one* small area. 

Lineaments. Tin* remarkably widespread system of linea- 
ments on the lunar surface is well represented in the 
map area, with the greatest concentration appearing in 
the* southern half. The lineaments arc* subdued scarps, 
very shallow linear depressions, and lines of shallow 
linear depressions. The straight sides of some crater walls 
he along lineaments or their extensions. An azimuth- 
frequency plot (Fig. 37) of the lineaments shown on the* 
map reveals a marked preferred alignment in the* north- 
west-southeast and northeast-southwest directions. As 
the stereo model on which the surface trends of the* linea- 
ments were measured is rectified, the azimuths are be- 
lieved to he ac curate to 1 deg. 

The regularity of the lineaments indicates that they 
are of internal origin (Ref. 29) and are probably the re- 
flection of a system of fractures or joints in the lunar 
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Fig. 37. Azimuth-frequency diagram of lineaments 
within map area of Fig. 36. 


subsurface. It is worth noting that, on the Earth, frac- 
tures can propagate* upward to the* surface* from bedrock 
through essentially unconsolidated material. In western 
Canada, lineaments are present in nearly unconsolidated 
glacial deposits ranging from a few feet to several hun- 
dred feet above bedrock (Kef, 31). and their orientations 
arc* generally similar to those* of the fractures and joints 
in the nearby exposed bedrock. The presence of closely 
spaced lineaments on the lunar surface thus docs not rule 
out the possibility that the lunar surface material is only 
weakly consolidated. 

Irregular depressions. Very gentle, rimle ss depressions 
with irregular outlines have been mapped as irregular 
depressions. They are shown by a structural symbol and 
most likely were formed by collapse of the surface 
materials. 


E. Utilization of High-Resolution Photographs 
in Manned Lunar Geologic Investigations 

Harrison H, Schmitt 

Tin* primary goals of geologic investigation of the 
lunar surface* are to determine the stratigraphy and 
structure of the outermost parts of tin* Moon and, from 
these data, to decipher the Moon’s history. The ultimate 
purpose of such an investigation is to make an interpre- 
tive comparison of the Moon with the Earth and, even- 
tually. with tin* other terrestrial planets. Both unmanned 
and manned exploration will he required to achieve these 
geologic goals. Man’s active* role on the lunar surface 
will he to obtain the observations, the samples, and the 
measurements of physical properties that cannot he ob- 
tained by remote sensing from the Earth or from space 
near the Moon. On the other hand, the geologic* and 
engineering data that can tic obtained from photographs 
similar to those taken during the flights of Hangers VIII 


and IX will form the* basis of plans for future* manned 
exploration. The following discussion illustrates liow the 
geology of areas portrayed by the Hanger photographs 
lor by similar photographs to be acquired from lunar 
orbit » can lie of importance to the planning of geologic 
field work in earh manned missions and indicates the 
nature of some of the scientific data that can be expected 
to accrue from geologic studies carried out on the lunar 
surface, 

I. Geology of Mare Tranquillitatis as Shown in the 

High-Resolution Konger VIII Photographs 

The last few Konger MU frames confirmed that many 
small features on Mare Trunqnillitiitis are similar to 
those photographed on Mare Cognition by Konger Mi. 
Features associated with ray material predominate in the 
largest-seuie photographs of Mare Cognition. Similar 
features are present locally on Mare Trauquillit.itis. how- 
ever, some of the features shown in Konger SHI photo- 
graphs, such as B-cumera frame 90 (Fig. 38 1, may be 
more characteristic of mare material itself and mas have 
been formed by processes connected with the deposition 
of the mare material or by let tonic pro-, esses that are 
currently active within the mare. 

The resolution of the last Hanger Mil frames is suffi- 
cient to permit a preliminary morphological classification 
of mare craters and depressions and a determination of 
the stratigraphic relationships of materials associated 
with these craters. Figure 39 is a geologic map of ma- 
terials present in the area covered by B-carnera frame 90, 
Some additional data from the last A- and P-eamera 
frames were used in the compilation of this map. The 
stratigraphic relations and possible origins of the features 
shown are discussed below; they will be used later to 
illustrate the planning of a manned geologic investiga- 
tion of the area. 

a. Stratigraphy 

The many craters observed on the last frames of 
Ranger VIII can be assigned to six morphological cate- 
gories; (1) sharp-rimmed craters, (2) convex-rim craters, 
(3) funnel craters, (4) dimple craters, (5) low-rim craters, 
and (8) indefinite- rim craters. The materials associated 
with these craters. Figure 39 is a geologic map of ma- 
of crater with which they occur. The smooth-appearing 
material between recognizable craters has been mapped 
as mare surface' material; it undoubtedly contains many 
unresolved small craters. Although the relative ages of 
many of the crater materials are indicated by their over- 


lap relations their place in the standard ltnuir time scale 
of Shoemaker and Hackman (Ref. *221 is uncertain. Cra- 
ters with bright-run material are assumed to have formed 
during the Coperuicau Period. The mare material is 
classed as lmbrtam it is probably covered by a thin 
layer of surfieiat debris of younger age. The large, inde- 
finite-run craters are - kissed as Imbrian or Eratostlienian, 
All other materials are given an indeterminate Coper- 
uican or Eratostlienian age. 

Imhrhm System, The marc surface material is assigned 
to the Imbrian System. Any surfieial deposits of impact- 
shattered debris that may lie present are probably mostly 
derived front local lava flows or ash deposits of the 
Pmcelbtrum Group. 

Materials of Imbrian or Eratmthenhw age. Materials on 
the 1 rims and walls of poorly defined craters and depres- 
sions m the marc* material are mapped as indefinite-rim 
crater materials. The crater rims are gently convex up- 
ward but are x cry low. The walls have verv low slopes. 
The shape and general alignment of the craters suggest 
that they may in* degraded composite secondary craters 
(Ref. I, p, 81). On the other hand, they may be struc- 
tural!) controlled subsidence features of the mare. a;, 
subsidence features with similar shapes are present on 
the surfaces of both lava flows and mice ardente deposits 
on Earth, A strong northwest alignment of the large 
indefinite-rim craters is parallel with the alignment of 
rows ol small depressions and lineaments in the southeast 
part of tin* map area; the craters anti lineaments may lie 
related. The origin of the indefinite-rim crater materials 
is uncertain, and they cannot he assigned an age more 
definite than the general one of Irnbrian or Eratostlienian. 

Materials of Emto&thenian or Copernican age 

Materials of lou -rim craters. Two craters in the map 
area are circular in outline, with well defined but very 
low rims (one is the large, nearly flat-floored crater 
appearing in the southeast corner of the map). The 
material of these craters is mapped as low-rim crater 
material. The slopes of the outer rims are all less than 
5 deg; the steepest slopes on the walls are approximately 
15 deg. Blocky crater-wall material in the large, low-rim 
crater appears to consist partly of relatively coherent, 
possibly solid blocks imbedded in the wall. These blocks 
may he fragments of the crater wall broken off by impact 
or fragments of an impacting body that have come to 
rest on the wall. From its subdued form, however, the 
crater appears to he of such an age that original irregu- 
larities of this type would have been worn down by 
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Fig, 39. Geologic mop of oreo shown in ftonger Vtll B-comera photograph 90, illustratil 
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Matenal making up the bulk of the mare sur- 
face. probably a heterogeneous layer of 
debri# repeatedly stirred by formation of 
small unresolved craters and consisting of 
St* ally derived brec mated vulcanic material, 
some extra- lunar fragments a mi fragment* 
of material de.ived from distant impact event* 
else wire re on the moon. 
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meteorite and secondary- particle bombardment. It there- 
fore seems more likely that the block' are the partially 
exposed fragments of a coarse, allogenic breccia in the 
crater-wall material. The exposure was probably caused 
by the slumping of material down the crater wall, which, 
in turn, could have been initiated by low -intensity seis- 
mic activity or by nearby impact. Crater-bench material 
in the low-rim craters may also have been formed by the 
downslope movements of weakly coherent wall material. 

Materials of convex-rim craters. Materials of craters 
with low. poorly defined rims that are convex upward 
are classed as convex-rim crater materials. These craters, 
whose walls are as st«x*p as 15 deg, are probably eroded 
or degraded forms of sharp-rim, funnel, and dimple 
craters There is a continuous gradation in characteristics 
between the convex-rim and the small indefinite-rim 
craters; materials of the former, however, strat (graphi- 
cally overlap and are younger than many of the larger 
indefinite-rim craters. 

Funnel-crater materiel. The funnel craters in the map 
area are rimless, steep-walled, funnel-shaped depressions; 
the slopes of the walls are nearly uniform from the crate- 
lips to the bottoms of the craters. Slopes of the crater-wad 
material are greater than 15 deg. The shape of the funnel 
craters and then local association with a shallow linear 
depression suggest an origin either by upward discharge 
or by downward drainage of weakly coherent fragmental 
material through fissures in the mare material. 

Dimple-crater material. The dimple craters have walls 
that are convex upward and come nearly to a point at 
depth. They resemble the funnel craters and may have 
been formed by drainage through narrow orifices. Both 
funnel and dimple craters probably developed by the 
drainage of finely divided solids rather than fluids, as 
they are younger than the large, low-rim crater in the 
southeast corner of the map area, which was probably 
formed by impact into solid mare material. It is also 
possible that the dimple craters were formed from sharp- 
rim craters by mass movement on the crater walls. 

Linear-depression material. This material is confined 
to the narrow, roughly linea* depression in the large, 
low-rim crater in the southeast part of the map area. 
Several funnel craters appear to be related to this 
depression, and both the depression and the craters may 
have developed by subsidence along a fissure {although 
there is a possibility that they are small eruptive features 
related to outgassing of the cooling mare at depth) 
Inasmuch as the linear depression post-dates the large 
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crater, it is probably not directly related in origin to the 
emplacement of the mare material. 

Bright crater-wall material. The many small craters in 
the area have been mapped as (1) bright-walled craters 
or ;2) craters too small to be classified. (The latter are 
shown by a structural symbol.) The bright-walled craters 
have maximum diameters near the lower limit of size 
at which the* shapes of the craters can be defined; were 
they larger, they could probably lie placed in one of 
the other morphological groups Although the sunlit 
walls of the craters are bright, it is not known to what 
extent this brightness is due to their relatively steep 
inclination toward the Sun. The circular shape and steep 
walls of these craters suggest that they are small impact 
craters. 

Materials of sharp-rim craters. A variety of materials 
aassociatcd with well defined, generally circular craters 
are mapped as sharp-rim crater materials. The outer 
rims of these craters are concave outward, and the rim 
crests are cusp-shaped. The inner walls are concave up- 
ward, with slopes greater than 15 deg near the rim 
crests. Some of the craters have well defined floors. A 
loin- of hummocky material appearing on the floor of 
one sharp-rim crater has probably been derived from 
the crater wall by slumping. Most of these craters have 
rim materials of the same albedo as the surrounding 
mare surface material, and most are probably primary- 
or secondary-impact craters. 

Capemican System. Sharp-rim craters of the Copemican 
System are identical to those assigned to a Copemican 
or Eratosthenian age, except that the crater-rim materials 
in the former are markedly brighter than the surrounding 
mare surface materia!. 

b. Structure 

Two types of structural features are recognizable in 
the map area: (li a general, northwest-trending align- 
ment of indefinite-rim craters and depressions and (2) 
lineaments in and on the rim of the large, low-rim crater 
in the southeast corner of the area. The latter are rows 
of very gentle, irregular linear depressions approximately 
10 m wide. Both northwest-trending and northeast- 
trending sets of lineaments are present. Where the two 
sets intersect, the so-called "tree-bark" structure, or pat- 
terned ground, is produced. Irregularities in the trends 
of the fine lineaments suggest that the lineaments may 
be more closely related to the internal structure of the 
crater materials on which they occur than to regional 
structures within the mare. The mapping of larger areas 
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by means of orbital photographs should give a clearer 
picture of the regional relations of lineaments and pat- 
terned ground. 

2. Early Apollo Explorations 

Ranger VIII photograph B90 (Fig, 38) illustrates a part 
of Mare Tranquillitatis that is of a size accessible on foot 
from a landed Apollo Lunar Excursion Module or from 
any other stationary vehicle on the lunar surface. The 
geologic features and units in Fig. 39 are probably typical 
of this and other mare surfaces. 

Early manned exploration of an area such as that 
shown in Fig. 39 will have as its major scientific goals; 

(1) the representative sampling of materials of the local 
geologic units on the mare surface and of exotic rock 
fragments, (2) the investigation of the physical properties 
and composition of the various surface units, (3) the 
sampling of materials derived from depth in the mare, 
(4) the investigation, sampling, and photography of de- 
tails of the fine structure not identifiable from pre-mission 
photographs, and (5) the identification and measurement 
of subsurface structure. 

The fundamental constraints on achieving the above 
goals during Apollo exploration are: (1) the limited 
number of man-hours available for scientific tasks, (2) 
the limited mobility of a man in a spacesuit, (3) the 
restricted weight and characteristics of scientific gear 
that can be transported to the Moon and during a traverse, 
and (4) the weight of samples that tan lie returned to 
Earth. Assumptions concerning these constraints that 
may be made for the purpose of planning the scientific 
phases of the missions are given below. Some of these 
assumptions are optimistic; they are based, however, on 
what the writer feels is a reasonable extrapolation from 
the current status of the development of Ajmllo systems. 

a. Exploration Time and Astronaut Mobility 

Current estimates of the time available for surface 
activities during early Apollo landings average about 15 
man-hours divided among three excursions of no more 
than 3-hr duration each. These figures are largely a func- 
tion of the capacities of the Lunar Excursion Module and 
astronaut life-support systems. Such a division of time 
could include one extravehicular excursion by one man 
and two excursions by two men working together. 

The mobility of the astronaut outside the spacecraft 
will be governed by the mechanical properties of the 
surface, the characteristics of the spacesuit and the life- 


support system, and the nature of the scientific gear 
that must be transported. Although the distances that an 
astronaut can traverse under various conditions have not 
been determined with any degree of certainty, some 
estimates can be made. Allowing 0.5 br for egress, 
equipment checkout, and ingress, the maximum useful 
time for surface exploration during an excursion would 
he about 2.5 hr. Tests conducted by the Manned Space- 
craft Center of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and by the U. S. Geological Survey sug- 
gest that average geologic traverse speeds (including 
time for descriptive and other activities) over rolling, 
loosely aggregated terrain may be approximately 10 
m/min. Thus, maximum traverse lengths on the order 
of 1500 m can probably be anticipated during any given 
excursion, provided that sampling, photographic, and 
descriptive operations can be carried out efficiently. 

b. Scientific Exploration Equipment 

The following equipment can probably be available 
for early Apollo surface exploration; 

( 1 ) Television camera 

(a) Hand-held 

(b) Confined to use within 30 m of the Lunar Ex- 
cursion Module by the camera cable 

(c) 0.625 frame/sec, 1280 lines/frame 

(d) Recording orientation system 

(2) Exploration staff 

(a) Surveying, stereometric, spectrophotometric, 
and photometric film camera 

(b) Orientation system for recording camera orien- 
tation and the geometry of structural features 

(c) Detachable scraper-pick-hammer combi 1 ' ‘Won 

(d) Gamma-ray flux meter (visual readout) 

(e) Penetrometer (visual readout) 

(f) Stadia markings 

(3) Instrument and sample carrier 

(a) Rack for field-sample containers 

(b) Rack for special-purpose-sample containers 

(c) Scoop-pick-hammer combination 

(d) Sample orientation device 

(e) Small, single-lens camera 

(f) Holder for television camera 

(g) Holder for photogeologic map, photograph, 
and traverse plan 

(4) Active seismic gear 

(5) Emplaced scientific station instruments 
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c. A Representative Scientific Mission Profile 

The local geology; such as that shown in Fig. 39, is of 
prime importance to the detailed planning of a nominal 
scientific mission in the area to be explored. The observed 
distribution of craters, depressions, positive-relief fea- 
tures, and geologic units — together with previous infer- 
ences on the origin of the lunar features, based on 
terrestrial field and laboratory research — should govern 
the selection of geologic and geophysical traverse loca- 
tions, However, traverse plans based on geologic analy- 
sis of photographs and other data acquired before the 
mission should not be so restrictive that they prevent the 
examination of the unexpected. 

Figure 39 illustrates representative traverses that per- 
mit the systematic sampling, photography, and descrip- 
tion of each major type of geologic unit or feature 
present within walking distance of an arbitrarily chosen 
landing point. In addition, it is expected that on each 
traverse, samples can be obtained of material derived 
from impact events in rocks far removed from the land- 
ing site. An analysis of the geology suggests several 
areas of interest for subsurface exploration by seismic- 
refraction methods to determine the thickness of surfieial 
fragmental debris on the relatively level parts of the 
mare and across the shallow mare depressions. Seismic 
data could also be obtained on the thickness of crater- 
rim materials, such as the unit around the large south- 
east crater. The traverses shown are intended to illustrate 
how efficient exploration of a previously unknown area 
can be planned on the basis of a geologic map. A similar 
use of photographic data is made in terrestrial geologic 
field work. Deviations from the planned traverse are 
expected to occur where important new features are ob- 
served below the identifying resolution of the available 
photographic base. 

FtV*f excursion. The first excursion (not shown in Fig. 
39} of the hypothetical mission on Mare Tranquillitatis 
is planned for one man and is confined to an area within 
approximately 100 m of the landed L inar Excursion 
Module. The principal geologic target for this excursion 
is a part of the mare surface that is relatively free of 
resolved craters. A detailed television and sampling 
survey of the landing site is to be carried out first, 
using the television camera mounted on the instrument 
and sample carrier. The television survey is directed 
toward obtaining photometric and photogrammetric data 
on the materials and features of the landing site in the 
immediate vicinity of the Lunar Excursion Module. The 
overall survey should provide data on the nature of any 
crater formed by the rocket effluent during landing of 


the Module, samples taken from the bottom of this crater 
and progressing outward to the undisturbed material, 
and samples of apparently exotic materials in the vicinity 
of the Module. Large samples that are required for 
special purposes and can be found near the landing site 
should be obtained during the first excursion. Such 
samples might include material newly exposed by the 
rocket effluent; specially preserved samples of the mare 
surface, to be used for textural studies; and specimens 
for biological tests. 

An active seismic experiment could be carried out 
during the first excursion to determine the mare sub- 
surface structure and the properties of rocks found in the 
relatively uncratered part of the surface. Also of particu- 
lar interest would be a seismic-refraction profile across 
the indefinite depression to the northeast of the landing 
site (Fig. 39), in order to determine whether depressions 
of this class are original shallow features of the mare or 
fi!!ed-in craters. 

The emplaced scientific station should be set up during 
the first excursion on favorable ground near the Lunar 
Excursion Module, but at sufficient distance to be undis- 
turbed by the later ascent of the upper stage. 

Second excursion. In the second excursion (long-dashed 
traverse in Fig. 39), features to the south-southeast of 
the landing site will be sampled and examined. This is 
planned as a two-man excursion, with one astronaut 
performing most of the descriptive and photographic 
ojjerations that utilize the exploration staff; using the 
instrument and sample carrier, the other astronaut will 
concentrate on the systematic sampling of materials 
described and photographed by the first astronaut. 

The geologic targets for the second excursion include 
an average-size indefinite crater; the rim and wall mate- 
rials of the large, low-rim crater southeast of the landing 
site; a large dimple crater and the bench units within 
it; a small, bright-walled crater; and the lineaments and 
patterned ground on the rim of the large, low-rim crater. 

Verbal descriptions of the features and materials along 
the traverse should record data that will not be provided 
by the returned photographs and samples and, especially, 
relate the photographs and samples taken to the observed 
fine structure of the mare. Among other information that 
will probably not be recoverable entirely from the photo- 
graphs or returned samples will be the stratigraphic 
relations of geologic units, such as the mare-surface 
material and various crater-rim materials. Descriptions of 
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variations with depth and the interrelations of the lunar 
surface materials exposed in the walls of small, sharp-rim 
craters will be important for an understanding of the 
radiation and micrometeoroid impact history of the mare 
surface. Observations of the presence or absence of pat- 
terned ground, small craters, and bright or dark streaks 
on crater walls wall provide information on the effective- 
ness of the processes of mass wasting on the lunar surface 
and, in turn, may offer clues to lunar seismic activity. 
Careful observation and description will probably be 
required to decipher the nature and origin of the blotky 
crater-wall material in the large southeast crater. 

Stereometric, photometric, and spectrophotometrie 
photographs taken along the traverse should emphasize 
the near field, here defined as the range from about 10 
cm to a distance equal to the identifying resolution of 
pre-mission photographs. In the early Apollo missions, 
the near field will probably extend to about 5 m. 

Sufficient near-field photographs should Ik- taken to 
permit quantitative characterization of the geologic units 
shown in Fig. 39 and the subunits within them, with 
respect to their textures and photometric and spectro- 
photometric properties. Tins will make possible post- 
mission correlation and interpretation of units and sub- 
units which will augment the visual interpretations made 
during the traverse. The stereo photographs will play a 
major role in documenting the crater-wall and rim 
textures and will provide data on the crater-wall slopes 
and the size-frequency distribution of craters less than 
5 m in diameter. Photographs taken at various phase 
angles will help to determine the photometric functions 
for surfaces such as the wall of the large southeast crater. 
Also, the long focal-length lens of the camera may be 
used to obtain high-resolution photographs which will 
provide information on features not actually reached on 
the traverse, such as the linear depression and associated 
funnel craters crossing the wall of the large southeast 
crater. 

Other instruments on the exploration staff will provide 
supplementary information on the structure and physical 
properties of the geologic units. The staff orientation 
system gives the data necessary for the photogrammetrie 
and photometric control of the film-camera photographs; 
with this control, quantitative information may be ob- 
tained on structural features such as layers and fractures 
exposed in crater walls. Systematic penetrability mea- 
surements on the various units may yield data that will 
assist in determining the relative age or stratigraphic- 
sequence of these units, as the processes of micro- 
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meteoroid bombardment and solar radiation probably 
affect the cohesiveness and bearing strength of exposed 
materials and the thickness of finely pulverized material 
prohahlv increases with time. Penetrability measurements 
also provide engineering data of importance to post- 
Apalla vehicular traverses. Determination of the flux of 
gamma rays from various units may help to distinguish 
relative differences in chemical composition as a guide 
to the delineation and sampling of subtle geologic units. 
The detection of exotic fragments of unusual composition 
may Ik? facilitated by use of the gamma-ray flux meter, 
especially if finely pulverized material coats most of the 
surface. 

The traverse sampling activities, for the most part, 
should be designed to provide as varied and complete a 
collection of representative, exotic, and textural samples 
as can be obtained along the traverse. General grab 
sampling, coupled w'ith data on the spatial relations of 
the samples, should provide a representative suite of 
materials from the geologic units encountered. Most of 
the exotic samples collected will probably have been 
derived from areas far removed from the landing site by 
ejection from impact craters elsewhere on the Moon, and 
will provide preliminary data on the nature of lunar 
materials other than those of the mare. 

Samples of the rim material around the large southeast 
crater may provide a profile of mare material to a depth 
approximately equal to the crater depth. Samples from 
the blacky crater-wall material may yield relatively fresh, 
coherent pieces of mare material. The blocky crater-wall 
material may also be partially mantled with materia] 
related to the linear depression and funnel craters farther 
down in the main crater. 

The sampling of profiles in the surface fragmental 
layer, exposed either in the walls of the sharp-rim craters 
or by digging, will be of major importance in determin- 
ing the radiation, micrometeoroid impact, and, possibly, 
the volcanic history of the mare. Ideally, each recogniz- 
able geologic unit should be sampled, so that the effects 
of events that have taken place over as broad a span of 
lunar history as possible can be studied. 

The locations of data and sample points and of photo- 
graphic- stations along the traverse are obtained by 
photographing the unit coordinate system defined by the 
Lunar Excursion Module, using the long focal-length lens 
of the film camera. Each survey photograph should also 
be accompanied by a stereo photograph of the near field, 
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for continual expansion of the photograinmetric coverage 
of the area. A similar procedure can be followed for 
locating necessary data and sample points out of view 
of the Lunar Excursion Module by utilizing the single- 
lens film camera to photograph the exploration staff 
from a known point, or the staff film camera to photo- 
graph the instrument and sample carrier situated at some 
known point. 

Third excursion. The third excursion (short-dashed tra- 
verse in Fig. 39) will be operationally similar to the 


second, except that a final seismic profile is shot across 
one of the large indefinite craters southwest of the landing 
point. Such a profile would yield comparative data 
for further evaluation of the origin(s) of this type of 
depression. 

The geologic targets for this excursion include a string 
of very small craters, a convex-rim crater, two large 
indefinite craters, and the rim materials and surface 
features of relatively dark and bright sharp-rimmed 
craters. 
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V. OBSERVATIONS ON THE RANGER VIII AND IX PICTURES* 


Harold C. Urey 

Univrfsitf of California, San Dingo 
la Jolla, California 


Pictures are a limited way of investigating a physical 
problem. On the other hand, in many ways they are a 
good beginning for the investigation of a subject which 
cannot otherwise be seen in detail, such as the Moon at a 
distance of 384,000 km from the Earth. However, the 
picture should be judged in relation to other physical 
evidence. It is the purpose of this introductory statement 
to outline some of the physical evidence secured by other 
methods which bear on the problem of interpreting the 
photographs of the lunar surface. 

I have assumed that the Moon was captured by the 
Earth and that it is thus a more primitive object than the 
Earth and the planets. It is assumed to have accumulated 
from materials of solar composition and hence to contain 
less iron than typical meteorites and the terrestrial planets. 
It is also assumed to have had a molten layer on its 
surface at one time, with a layer of iron-nickel below. 
However, it moved about the Sun in the neighborhood of 
the Earth and accumulated a surficial layer of material 
of terrestrial composition. The thickness of the layer has 
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not been estimated, but a depth of kilometers or tens of 
kilometers of broken-up material is predicted on the 
basis of this model. 

Some favor the view that the Moon escaped from the 
Earth, although most experts regard this theory as im- 
probable or impossible. If the Moon is of terrestrial 
origin, then all evidence of the violent separation process 
has been covered up by subsequent collisional processes. 
In this case, the surface will be badly broken up for some 
depth and, in fact, may have the same sort of structure 
as that outlined for the previous model. 

Another school assumes that the Earth and the Moon 
have the same chemical composition and that the core of 
the Earth consists of high-density silicates and not of 
iron-nickel. It is then assumed that the Moon was formed 
in the neighborhood of the Earth. I have rejected this 
model because oi the fundamental hypothesis on which 
it is based. The density of Mars and Mercury and the 
composition of the meteorites do not agree with this 
postulate. There remains *he difficulty of the differing 
compositions of the Sun and terrestrial planets. Some 
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believe that the solar composition is the primitive com- 
position, that the Earth has this composition, and that 
its core is not iron-nickel. Others believe that the Earth 
and the meteorites have the primitive composition and 
that astronomers are in error in regard to the solar com- 
position. I argue that the Sun and terrestrial planets have 
different compositions and, hence, that involved cosmic 
chemical engineering processes are needed to produce the 
differences in composition of the planets and the Moon. 
But if I had to select one or the other model, I would 
prefer the assumption that the solar values are incorrect. 
In this case, the Moon must have escaped from the Earth. 
Although I reject the assumption that the Moon accumu- 
lated near the Earth, the model may be accepted by 
others; again, this would require that the surface of the 
Moon consist of highly broken and fragmented material. 

In any case, great crevasses and cavities probably 
existed beneath the surface and have been modified to 
some extent, though not removed completely, during the 
life of the Moon. 

The Moon is a triaxial ellipsoid with three moments of 
inertia whose values arc not consistent with the forces 
acting upon the Moon at the present time. These values 
have been reviewed by astronomers for many years, with 
little change resulting in the final values. When the 
moments of inertia are converted to radii, assuming uni- 
form density of the Moon, it is found that there are 
projections toward and away from the Earth about 1 km in 
height as compared with the polar radius, and the radius is 
perpendicular to these two radii, whereas the equilibrium 
height should be in the neighborhood of 60 m. This 
implies one of two possibilities: a substantial stress of 
about 20 bars must exist at the center of the Moon if 
the Moon has strength throughout; or an outer shell 
of the Moon must have sufficient strength to suppoit the 
nonequilibrium shape. 

The suggestion that the Moon has sufficient strength 
throughout to support the difference in elevation seems 
unlikely when one considers the great length of time that 
is to be taken as a reasonable age of the Moon. 

A second suggestion was made by Urey et al. (Ref. 1), 
namely, that there is a variation of density with angle in 
the body of the Moon, the least dense material being 
distributed along the axis pointing toward the Earth, the 
densest material in the polar direction, and a material of 
intermediate density along the axis perpendicular to 
these. This hypothesis requires much less strength than 


the first, and it requires a mechanism for the origin of the 
Moon which would produce the difference in density 
distribution with angle. 

A third explanation is that slow convection occurs on 
the interior of the Moon, with rising currents of matter 
toward and away from the Earth along the axis point- 
ing toward the Earth, and falling currents in the regions 
of the limb of the Moon. This theory is favored by 
Runcorn (Ref. 2). 

It would seem to this author that the first suggestion 
is unlikely but that the latter two are possibilities. In any 
case, al! three of them require a relatively cold Moon to 
account for the triaxial ellipsoidal shape. 

The differences in elevation on the Umar surface, with 
comparatively deep areas in the region of the maria and 
rather high mountainous areas in other regions, have 
been studied by Baldwin (Ref. 3), but there is some dis- 
agreement in regard to his results. Watts (Ref. 4) has found 
differences in elevation on the limb of the Moon, with 
one case on the eastern limb amounting to some 10 km. 
Rather simple calculations show that if the Moon had the 
rigidity of the Earth, such differences in elevation would 
have decreased considerably in comparatively short pe- 
riods of time (say, a quarter of a billion to a billion years). 
This again speaks for a cold interior of the Moon. 

These arguments have been revived recently by Urey 
and are considered pertinent to the problem of lava flows 
on the Moon. It is surprising that very little attention has 
been given to these considerations by other students of 
the Ranger pictures. 

Proceeding on the basis of such observational facts, 
Urey (Refs. 5 and 6) and MacDonald (Ref. 7) have tried 
to construct thermal histories for the Moon that would be 
consistent with these observations. They assumed low 
temperatures for the Moon at origin (0°C for example), 
and found that only the deep interior of the Moon should 
have melted. Slightly different physical constants were 
used, but the results were in substantial agreement. 
Urey in particular concluded that if a thermal diffusivity 
of 0.005 in cgs units and calories were assumed, if the 
abundances of K, U, and Th in the chondritic meteorites 
were used, and if an initial temperature of 0° were postu- 
lated, then complete melting would occur only near the 
center of the Mcon. MacDonald obtained similar values, 
starting with an initially cold Moon, and showed that the 
values would be considerably higher if some 600°C were 
assumed for the initial condition. There is no basis for 
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choice of the initial conditions except the evidence that the 
Moon has irregular shapes that favor a low temperature. 

The Russian school has assumed a higher temperature 
for the interior of the Moon, and consequently, a highly 
melted core. This assumption seems quite unreasonable 
to the writer. Since silicate liquid is less dense than its 
solid, a melted interior would be unstable, and outer 
parts of the Moon should sink to the interior. Hence, 
enormous lava flows would be characteristic if this were 
the correct thermal history. Of course, convection in the 
Moon would probably transport heat more rapidly to 
the surface than thermal conductivity, in which case a 
colder Moon again would be expected. No more than 
slight melting seems likely in any case, which is the 
situation that exists in the mantle of the Earth. It seems 
most unlikely that the Moon would possess a higher tem- 
perature distribution than does the Earth and it seems 
equally unlikely that the silicate materials of the Moon 
can be melted more than to a slight extent. 

In very general considerations, one should expect that 
small planetary objects will be colder than large ones 
because (1) the rate of heat generation is proportional to 
the volume, and the loss of heat is proportional in some 
way to the surrace; and (2) the energy of accumulation 
per unit mass is less for the smaller objects, and hence, 
initial temperatures would probably be less. Thus, we 
would expect the Earth to have a high general tempera- 
ture. Mars, for example, to have a lower temperature, 
and the Moon to he still cooler. It therefore seems 
reasonable to believe that the smaller planetary objects 
in the solar system are likely to have less volcanic activity 
than the larger ones. Also, it seems likely that lava flow's 
and volcanic activity on the Moon have been substantially 
less than those on Mars and on the Earth. The recent 
Mariner photographs of Mars, though they supply us 
with only a small sampling of the surface, are nevertheless 
consistent with very limited volcanic activity over the 
areas explored, a result which was expected and is 
reasonable. Dr. H. Brown of CIT and I pointed out some 
15 years ago that the Clairaut constant of Mars was con- 
sistent with a smaller core than that of the Earth or no 
core at all, in agreement with the Mariner IV conclusions. 
It therefore seems appropriate to suggest that possibly 
the smooth areas of the Moon are not due to lava flows, 
as has been traditionally assumed for many years. I be- 
lieve that this assumption was based on completely 
inadequate evidence, and that the people who proposed 
it long ago did so because no other explanations of the 
extensive smooth areas occurred to them. Were they 
living today, they might agree with the reasoning pre- 
sented above. 


Difficulties in regard to the lava hypothesis have been 
recognized in the past. The lava flow's, if such they are, 
have apparently traveled over great distances. If they 
resemble such phenomena on the Earth in any way, they 
must have been very fluid (Ref. 8). Also, i> is indeed 
surprising that so many separate lava flows should have 
occurred in the mountainous areas of the Moon, since 
one must assume that a pipe extending down 100 km or so 
in the interior of the Moon would bring lava out in many 
small pools, within craters and between craters, in all of 
the land areas of the Moon. This is a point brought to 
our attention by T. Gold (Ref. 9). 

We also owe to Gold the suggestion that dust, which 
he first ascribed to erosion processes on the mountainous 
areas of the Moon (a postulate which does not seem to 
have stood up with time), was responsible for the smooth 
filling of the older craters and the great maria, Urey 
(Ref. 10) suggested that highly fragmented material was 
created by the great collisions that produced the maria 
and the large craters. He also suggested that perhaps 
temporary rains washed the dust off the mountainous 
areas into the neighboring regions. A number of people 
have discussed the dust problem since it was introduced 
by Gold, and much detailed argument has been devoted 
to the method of transport of the dusv. It does seem to the 
author that Gold’s suggestion of dust and the extension 
by Urey to fragmented material from the great collisions 
might well be considered as an alternative explanation 
for the smooth areas on the Moon, o r that such material 
contributes to the phenomena to some extent. 

In recent years, Gold in particular has emphasized the 
possible importance of water in the subsurface regions of 
the maria and has suggested specifically that ;me of the 
phenomena of permafrost regions of the Earth are m 
evidence in the lunar mare areas. The question of the 
origin and composition of the maria is so complicated at 
the present time because of what I believe is good 
evidence for erosion by micrometeorites, possible proton 
bombardment, small and large macrometeorites, cometary 
collisions, possible evaporation of water from beneath the 
surface, probable lunar seismic activity, and other pro- 
cesses that it is too much to expect that pictures of the 
Moon, even those taken by the Rangers, would be able 
to provide a decisive answer. 

There have been discussions of meteorites coming from 
the Moon, a suggestion which I believe goes back to the 
last century but which was reconsidered by the present 
author on what appear to be modern physical bases 
(Refs. II and 12). The stone meteorites have spent only 
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relatively short times in space (from some 25,000 up to 
perhaps 100 million sears, with a rathe large concen- 
tration of ages at 20 million years), « reas the iron 
meteorites are often hundreds of millions of years old, 
although some cosmic-ray ages are in a low er range. There- 
fore, it appeared possible that they were coming from 
two sources; the stones from the Moon and the irons from 
the asteroidal belt. Considerable study has been devoted 
to this subject in recent years, but the validity of the 
hypothesis is certainly not clear on the basis of meteorite 
studies, although e number of arguments are currently 
being presented w hich favor it. Because of the difference 
in composition of the meteorites and the nonvolatile frac- 
tion of the Sun, as reported by astronomers, it appears 
that tlit» stone* meteorites are some special sample of 
matter which probably originated in some specialized 
region such as the surface of the Moon or the surface of 
the larger asteroids, and that these materials do not 
represent a true average primordial composition. It is not 
unreasonable to consider the possibility that the stone 
meteorites do indeed come from the Moon, and it might 
even be that some of the irons also originated on this 
body. There are pros and eons to this problem (which 
will not be reviewed at this point) that will probably not 
be resolver! until samples from the lunar surface are 
secured. 

There have been persistent assumptions that tektites 
come from the Moon since the suggestion was made by 
Dr. Nininger some years ago which the present writer 
considered seriously on the occasion of an invitation to 
speak liefore tin* American Physical Society 10 years ago. 
Howevc . , the suggestion was rejected for reasons that 
still appear to be valid (Refs, IS and 14). The tektites have 
a chemical composition which is very similar to that of 
certain granites or mixtures of sedimentary rocks or so- 
called ash flows on the Earth. They are high in silica and 
alumina, low in magnesium, and have other characteris- 
tics of this acid form of rock. Rocks of this composition 
are believed to lx* produced on the Earth mostly by 
remelting of sedimentary rocks that come from the water 
erosion of basalts, which in tum have been produced by 
extensive lava flows. It is difficult to conceive of a promi- 
nent fraction of the Moon's surface being of this com- 
position. Furthermore, the tektites are observed only m 
limited areas of the Earth. One group arrived in southeast 
Asia and Australia 600,000 yeais ago; another group 
arrived in Europe about 15 million years ago. still an- 
other in North America some 30 million years ago, and a 
group in wert Africa some 15 million years ago. In addi- 
tion, there are fused silicas In the Libyan Desert and on 
the island of Tasmania that are very difficult to a* .aunt 
for on the basis of melting processes on the Earth, It 


seems highly unlikely that batches of material of this kind 
could have been thrown from the Moon to the Earth and 
could lx* located in these small patches only, and not 
spread uniformly all over the Earth. Also, some should 
have missed the Earth entirely and returned to collide 
w’ith it again in a uniformly distributed pattern over the 
surface of the Earth. Experienced physical scientists will 
recognize the inherent probability of this type of collision, 
but although rather unusual and remarkable postulates 
have been made in regard to this problem, to the author’s 
knowledge, no model of high probability has been de- 
vised. It seems likely that if materia! of approximately 
the composition of the tektites occurs on the Earth, it 
would be much more probable, and involve a much less 
energetic process, for such materia! to have been melted 
and scattered comparatively short distances over the 
Earth than to assume that similar collision and melting 
processes produced the objects on the Moon and distrib- 
uted them only in localized areas .384,000 km away. I am 
•■ejecting the tektrte hypothesis as 1 have rejected it in 
the past, Ixit I believe that the meteorite hypothesis is 
not unreasonable. Incidentally, no one has suggested that 
the meteorites could not have come from the Moon be- 
cause they fell uniformly over the Earth's surface and not 
in localized areas on a few distinct occasions. 

The next item of consideration appears more doubtful, 
although during recent years considerable interest has 
been manifested in it. It has been reported that biological 
material exists in the carbonaceous chondrites. The pos- 
sible existence of fossils in chondrites has been reported 
by reputable micropaleontologists, as has the existence 
of compounds characteristic of living things, such as the 
fatty acids, hydrocarbons, optically active compounds, 
and other materials of this sort. To me, possibly the most 
convincing evidence offered by microp, leontologists is 
their discovery of the residue of organisms that are very 
similar in many ways to well established microfossils on 
the Earth. If biological material is indigenous to these 
objects, the most reasonable postulate would be that they 
are coming from the Moon. If this should prove to he 
true, it seems very likely that the maria of the Moon 
consist partly of carbonaceous cbondritie material, pos- 
sibly mixed with water below the surface, and that the 
highlands consist of meteoritic material of the non- 
carbonaceous kind, 1 do not wish to present this possi- 
bility as a firmly established fact but only to say that 
1 have been considering it for some years and have kept 
it in mind as I studied the Ranger pictures of the Moon. 

In summary, there is considerable evidence that the 
lunar maria may not be the result of traditional lava flow 
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but may be filled with dust or fragmented material mixed 
with water. Also, the entire surface may consist of frag- 
mented materials from many collisions for which evidence 
exists on the surface, as well as possibly many collision?.! 
layers below the v isible one. It was with this background 
in mind that I approached the pictures taken by Ran- 
ger VII, as well as those obtained by Rangers VIII and 
IX. It is my firm conclusion in regard to the general 
problem that it is not possible, on the basis of pictures 
alone and what we can deduce from them, to decide 
firmly what the maria and the highland areas of the 
Moon consist of. They may be lava, or they may be 
fragmented material, and water may have played a part 
in the history of the Moon for a short period of time.* 

A. Summary of the Ranger VII Observations 

There are several very interesting features in the 
Ranger VII photographs which the author mentioned in 
the Ranger VII report {Ref. 16) and which have been 
discussed by others. During the past year, since the 
Ranger VII mission, the writer has had considerable 
occasion to think over his statements concerning these 
pictures. 

It seems certain that considerable smoothing of the 
smaller craters has occurred, which seems to have vary 
nearly obliterated craters as large as 300 to 400 m in some 
eases. This interpretation indicates that the fragmented 
material on the inside of these craters is some 30 to 40 in 
deep. Related to the interpretation of this smoothing 
effect is another observation, namely, that there appear 
to be crevasses in certain areas consisting of very smooth 
material covered only slightly with finely divided matter. 
It is difficult to understand how comparatively small 
features of this kind could have been preserved if a 
considerable transport of fragmented material occurred. 
As far as I know, no satisfactory explanation of this 
apparent contradiction has been advanced. 

There is certainly considerable evidence for collapse 
features of various kinds, as was pointed out in the 
Ranger VII report (Ref. 16) by the present author. Upon 
further consideration, I am still of the opinion that at 
least some of these features are indeed due to collapse 
into crevasses below the surface. 


•Gilvarry (Ref. 15) suggested that seas existed or. the Moon for 
billions of years. In this case, extensive river systems should have 
been present, and extensive erosion should have occurred. Since 
no evidence exists for such effects, we must conclude that free 
water had no more than a very temporary existence on the Moon. 


The explanation of the dimple craters as being the result 
of material draining through a hole at the bottom of the 
crater or of the scattering of material leaving a dimple- 
like depression seems reasonable, although L. Jaffe's alter- 
native observation (Ref. 16) that finely divided material 
on a laboratory scale will in some cases settle down into 
an approximate dimple shape is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. It may be that the dimples, in some cases 
at least, were caused by the walls of a collision crater 
moving in slowly, that is, by a flow in the surface regions 
of the Moon, Gault has observed that dimple craters of 
small size sometimes are produced by high-velocity 
projectiles in loosely divided solid materials. 

The “crater with the rocks,” in which a fairly large 
object is suspended in the crater, was explained as pos- 
sibly being due to the escape of water from the interior 
of the Moon or perhaps to some collisional effect. Since 
this hypothesis was put forward in the Experimenters’ 
meeting last fall, my attention has been drawn to Golds 
early discussions with his colleagues to the effect that 
this phenomenon was similar to the pingos of the frozen 
North of the Earth, and observations by Smalley and 
Ronca (Ref. 17), who also concluded that it might be due 
to water. 1 believe that water is the most reasonable 
explanation of the crater with the rocks. 

The many secondary craters have attracted the atten- 
tion of observers of the Ranger photographs. Clusters of 
craters appear to he definitely due to secondaries from 
large craters, though other small craters may, of course, 
also be secondaries. Certain of these secondaries appear 
to have come from Tycho, 1000 ton away, or from Coper- 
nicus, some 600 km distant, the latter assumption having 
been made by Gault, Quaide and Overbeck (Ref. 18). 
In either case, this theory speaks for the projection of 
very large objects across the surface of the Moon for very 
substantial distances and suggests definitely that much 
smaller objects were probably thrown off the Moon when 
a crater such as Tycho was produced. Also, it may be that 
in the production of smaller craters, objects of the size of 
meteorites might indeed leave the Moon. The rows of 
craters that appeared in the Ranger VII photographs and 
the elongated gashes may be due to secondaries or they 
may, in some cases, be the collapse features previously 
suggested. 

These Ranger VII photographs would indicate that 
friable material probably i avers the Moon to depths of 
as much as 20 m and possibly even greater. There seems 
to be very little evidence supporting the view of extensive 
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lava flows in the photographs, although they do not 
exclude this possibility. 

8, Th« Ranger VIII Pkturm 

The landing area of Mare Tranquillitatis was chosen 
to make possible comparison with another mare area, and 
because Mare Tranquillitatis looks more like a lava flow 
than many other parts of the Moon. The mare has an 
irregular area and is very' dark, as though a liquid of 
some kind had flowed back into all the bays. It has been 
my contention for many years that the lava produced 
during the fall of the planetesimal that created Mare 
Serenitatis flowed out over the neighboring areas of 
Mare Tranquillitatis. This lava appeared to he of a very 
dark kind. I have not abandoned this suggestion, even 
though others have pointed out that collisions of objects 
of this kind do not in general produce much liquid. 
However, arguments against the production of lava are 
based upon the assumption that one pure crystalline solid 
collides with another. If, on the other hand, the objects 
which fell on the Moon were not pure but heterogeneous 
in density’ and perhaps not well compacted, then suffi- 
cient heat might well have been generated throughout 
the colliding bodies to produce the lava flow's. 

A*eamera photographs 46 io 51 show areas which 
appear to be slightly elevated with respect to neighboring 
regions, and there seem to be terminal walls at the edges 
of the more elevated smooth areas (Fig. 1). At first glance, 
these appear to be lava flows, but on closer examination, 
it is difficult to decide where the lava flow’s originated 
and in what directions they flowed. It seems possible that 
they are not lava flows at all Note that the rilles appear 
to be sunken areas which for some reason have collapsed 
below the general level of the mare; irregular areas may 
be phenomena of the same sort. As pointed out above, 
the idea of recent lava flows on the Moon does not seem 
reasonable on energetic grounds. 

There are many collapse features in the area covered 
by the Banger VIII pictures. There is a beautiful dimple 
on B-eamera photograph 90 (Fig. 2), a “square brick” 
depression, and the irregular and complicated “bathtub" 
on B86 (Fig. 3), all of which may well be collapse features 
which were not produced by simple collisions alone. 
There are also several lines of craters and shallow linear 
depressions. Dr. Shoemaker argues that these are J«*e to 
the effects of objects projected from neighboring craters; 
that is, they are secondary craters of a certain kind. 
I find it difficult to be sure that this is the ease and believe 
that some of them may indeed be collapse features. 


The Ranger VIII pictures show many secondaries of a 
kind similar to those observed in the Ranger VII photo- 
graphs. Undoubtedly, these can be assigned to second- 
aries from various large craters in the neighborhood, and 
the assignment to any particular crater in many cases can 
hardly be expected to be unique. There is a very* inter- 
esting group of secondaries in Deiambre, on the Outside 
of the western wall and on the inside of the eastern 
wall, which could well be due to objects thrown from 
Langrenus in a single swarm, for example. The individual 
small craters have an elongation that suggests that they 
may have been formed by ejecta from Theophilus; but 
if this w’ere the case, there would have had to be two 
groups of objects. It is difficult to choose between these 
possibilities. However, throughout the region photo- 
graphed by Ranger VIII there are many craters that can 
undoubtedly be assigned to secondaries, and they seem 
to have been produced by large objects similar to those 
that produced the craters recorded by Ranger VII. Thus, 
it appears that very large objects have been thrown from 
these craters to considerable distances, just as was the 
case in the regions observed by Ranger VII . 

There are projections above the surface shown in the 
pictures taken by Ranger VIII. In the lower right-hand 
comer of B-camera photograph 90 (Fig. 2), one sees very 
definite projections on the wall of the very nearly oblit- 
erated crater that look as though they may have been 
eroded from the wall. One, however, seems to be perched 
on the side erf a small crater, and it would be quite easy 
to assume that the projection is the result of the collision 
that produced the crater. No "rocks in craters” of the 
type seen in the Ranger VII photographs have been 
observed in the Ranger VIII pictures. 

The rilles are quite prominent and seem to be linear 
depressed areas, possibly similar to graben on the Earth. 
There is some disagreement in regard to the origin of the 
terrestrial graben, some maintaining that it is the result 
of a block being depressed by pressure from the sides, 
and others that the depression is due to expansion of the 
sides. The rilles would indicate that there has been some 
very general and large-scale movement of the lunar sur- 
face. However, it is difficult to see any evidence for this 
kind of movement. The rilles, of course, were seen in 
terrestrial photographs, and the Ranger VIII pictures add 
only minor details and therefore raise no new problems. 

There are many ridges in the region covered by the 
Ranger Vlll pictures, radiating from the collision of Mare 
Imbrium, that were seen in less detail in terrestrial photo- 
graphs. 
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Fig. 2. Rangtr VIII B-camtro photograph 90, showing dimplo crater as 
an oxampio of collapse features found in the area. 
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Definite evidence for different types of collisional 
processes is found on these photographs, confirming sim- 
ilar evidence provided by terrestrial photographs. Thus, 
Delambre is known to be an older crater in the moun- 
tainous areas, with slump features in its walls and a rough 
floor and with no central peak. It is undoubtedly of col- 
lisional origin. On the other hand, Theon Junior and 
Theon Senior are two nearby collisional craters which 
have been formed in similar lunar material and have very 
smooth interiors. I suggest that Delambre was produced 
by a high-density object, and that the Theons were pro- 
duced by low-density objects such as comet heads, 
(Photograph B22 [Fig. 4] shows these craters and fea- 
tures very well.) Other examples of both types are evi- 
dent, A high-density object would penetrate into loosely 
conglomerated material and cause slumping, whereas a 
low-density object such as a comet head would produce 
a high-density, high-temperature mass of gas which could 
blow out smooth craters such as the Theons. These smooth 
craters are smaller than the craters with slumped walls, 
but I doubt that the difference can be ascribed entirely 
to size. 

In general, little new information was obtained from 
the Ranger VIII pictures. They were unsatisfactory, in 
my opinion, because there was no nesting of the frames, 
so that the landing site was not present in any of the 
pictures. It was not possible, especially toward the end 
of the flight, to compare one picture with another in 
a satisfactory way. Comparison of the photographs is a 
feature I found particularly valuable in the Ranger VII 
series and very interesting in the case of Ranger IX. 

C. The Ranger IX Pictures 

The Ranger IX landing area in Alphonsus is in a region 
of the Moon believed for various reasons to he of vol- 
canic origin. Kozyrev (Refs, 19 and 20) reported the 
escape of gases from the neighborhood of the central 
peak, and Earth-based photographs showed halo craters 
(craters surrounded by dark areas) in considerable num- 
bers within the crater Alphonsus, It had been supposed 
for a long time that the halos of darker material in the 
neighborhood of these craters were an indication of 
the escape of gases from the interior of the Moon, Kozyrev 
claimed to have detected the spectrum of C s , but band 
spectroscopists are very skeptical about this interpreta- 
tion. On the basis of Kozyrev’s suggestion, I made the 
proposal that the dark areas were due to graphite because 
of the deposit of C 2 on the surface. Of course, if Kozyrev’s 
observation fr not correct, this suggestion is not correct 
either. It has been pointed out that high-energy protons 


would probably remove graphite in any case. The dark 
areas are quite similar in general appearance to dark 
areas on other parts of the Moon. This evidence for some 
sort of plutonic activity was an important reason for 
selecting Alphonsus for the Ranger IX landing site. It 
might lie noted that Alphonsus is also a large crater filled 
with smooth material, and it was of interest to see whether 
this smooth material has characteristics similar to those 
of the mare areas. The B-eamera took pictures to the east 
of Alphonsus, while the A-camera photographs covered 
the western areas predominantly; the landing area was 
to the north and east of the central peak, 

Alphonsus is a very large crater, undoubtedly pro- 
duced by the fall of a great object at some time in the 
past. The floor of the crater has been filled with smooth 
grey material, superimposed upon which are numerous 
craters and a central distribution of material oriented 
north and south, approximately in a direction toward the 
center of the Imbrian collision. This central region, which 
falls slightly to the west of the central peak, must have 
been produced during the formation of Mare Imbrium 
and consists either of material from the Imbrian collision 
itself or of material driven from the wall of Alphonsus 
by ejecta from the Imbrian collision. It will be noted, for 
example on photograph A55 (Fig. 5), that rather high 
cliffs occur on the western edge of this central mass, indi- 
cating that when it fell, it depressed the floor of the 
crater. This implies that the smooth material of the crater 
floor was in position before the Imbrian collision oc- 
curred; it also suggests that the smooth material of the 
crater floor was capable of considerable compaction, that 
is, that it is composed of unconsolidated material with 
ample pore space. 

One of the marked general features which is imme- 
diately evident is that the number of craters per unit 
area within Alphonsus is greater than the number of 
craters on the Alphonsus crater walls. This indicates a 
very distinct difference between the kinds of materials 
which make up the walls and those of the crater floor. It 
is also true that the number of craters within Alphonsus 
is different from the number of craters in the neighbor- 
ing smooth areas to the west of the crater, and even the 
western part of Alphonsus has a lower crater density 
than the eastern part, It is probable that several different 
explanations of these phenomena will be advanced. 

It appears evident that there is some difference be- 
tween the composition of the Alphonsus crater wall 
material and that of the smooth material of the interior. 
This might be explained as being due to a difference in 
the number of objects falli; g within the crater to produce 
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Fi 9 . 4. Ranger VIII B-comera photograph 22, showing evident* for different types of coliisionai processes 
(Delambre has slump features in its walls, a rough floor, and no central 
peaks; Theon Junior and Theon Senior have smooth interiors.) 
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Fig. 5. Ranger IX A>camora photograph 55, showing high cliffs on W edgo of control mass of Alphonsus. 
(Cliffs indicato that smooth crator-floor matorial was in position prior to Imbrian collision.) 
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small craters, in which case one would expect that most 
of them are secondaries and that for some reason an acci- 
dental variation occurred in the distribution of the falling 
objects. Another possible explanation is that the material 
within the crater was much more subject to the produc- 
tion of collapse craters than the material in the walls 
and outside. Undoubtedly, another explanation that will 
be offered is that more recent lava flows have occurred 
outside Alphonsus than within the crater. In regard to 
this last suggestion, it is curious that there is evidence for 
plutonic activity within Alphonsus, namely, the escape of 
gases from the interior of the Moon, whereas evidence 
of this kind outside the crater is far less obvious, if it 
exists at all. Some explanation for this apparent discrep- 
ancy can undoubted! * be given. It is difficult to arrive at 
a definite conclusion, except that there does seem to be 
evidence for a difference in physical properties of the 
crater walls and the floor regions. 

Several kinds of craters are evident from the Ranger IX 
photographs. Many of the larger craters within Alphonsus 
are of the collisional type, and this type of crater also 
occurs to a considerable extent on the crater walls. Col- 
lisional craters appear to be approximately uniformly 
distributed between the interior of Alphonsus and the 
neighboring smooth areas, as well as in the mountainous 
regions. I believe that these craters are due to collisional 
effects that have been occurring since the general features 
were formed at some remote time. 

Eruptive craters are characteristic of the Alphonsus 
floor and have been recognized on terrestrially obtained 
photographs for a good many years. They are in general 
surrounded with dark halos. Two in the west part of 
Alphonsus, beautifully shown on many A pictures (A46 
[Fig. 1], for example) near the western wall, are quite 
obvious. One might think that these craters are primarily 
collisional in origin, but one of them Is elliptical, lies on 
a crevasse, and is probably not collisional at all Both 
craters are surrounded by the dark halos which are be- 
lieved to consist of ash-like thrown-out material. This 
material obliterates some of the numerous craters in 
their neighborhood. Another eruptive crater lies just west 
of the central peak, again on a crevasse. These craters 
seem to be of a type that is quite distinct from most of 
the volcanic craters on Earth, Geologists whom I have 
consulted have confirmed this impression. 

Other craters of the eruptive type can readily be seen 
on many other photographs. There are some eight, and 
possibly more, craters of this kind, most of which were 
detected on terrestrial photographs but are seen more 
dearly in the Ranger IX pictures. In general, they occur 


on great crev asses. They appear to be due to the loss of 
gas from the interior of the Moon in an explosive or 
near-explosive type of eruption, and are surrounded by 
dark halos. 

There appears to be no doubt but that many craters 
within the Alphonsus floor are collapse features. Great 
crevasses extend across the floor of the crater, in some 
cases terminating in rows of depressions which are prob- 
ably craters of a collapse nature. For example, A48 
(Fig. 1) gives a suggestion of this feature. It appears that 
many similar features in other areas of the Moon may 
indeed he due to collapse and not to secondary collisions. 
Other examples of features of this kind can be found in 
the Ranger IX photographs, as for instance in A26 (Fig. 6) 
near the northern part of the picture, just west of Davy, 
This particular depression might be interpreted as being 
due to a collision phenomenon, i.e., a group of objects 
having fallen in such a way as to produce the slightly 
curved linear feature, but because of the large size of the 
craters in the chain, it seems improbable that this is a 
correct explanation. The Ranger IX pictures have sup- 
plied a great deal of evidence for collapse features, which 
also seemed evident in Ranger VH. Rangers VIII and IX 
have reinforced my previous conclusion in this regard. 

The paucity of craters on the mountainous areas and 
their mottled character have been mentioned previously. 
This is best seen on the B-eamera photographs, ranging 
from about 45 down through 74 (Fig. 7). In the region 
sho’vn in these pictures, the mountainous walls are cov- 
ered with very poorly formed craters and with patches 
that reflect light more readily han the smooth crater 
floor. There are small craters in the relatively level moun- 
tainous regions, but craters on the walls arc badly formed. 
This indicates that the crater walls consist of rather soft 
material, which slides down the hill in a collision. Gault 
and Quaidc have made experiments on sloping loose 
material which suggest this explanation. 

On the other hand, there are bright peaks in the crater 
walls, as seen in the cc„t walls of Alphonsus, which ex- 
tend above the surrounding areas as though they con- 
sisted of more durable material than the surroundings 
and therefore were able to maintain themselves on the 
top of the peak as other material was eroded to lower 
levels. It comes to mind immediately that this material 
may be iron-nickel or that it contains considerable 
amounts of iron-nickel. Material nf the iron-nickel kind 
would be unlikely to retain its brightness under bombard- 
ment by protons from the Sun and by micrometeorites, 
but these brighter spots are actually only slightly brighter 
than their surroundings, though they do appear to be 
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Fig. 6. Hangar IX A-camsra photograph 26, showing oxamplo of coliapso footuro fust W of Davy. 
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Fig. 7, Hangar IX B-comara photograph 74, Illustrating paucity and mettled 
character of craters in mountainous araa*. 
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considerably stronger. One would tvrfcrinly expect, on 
almost any grounds, that some iron-nickel would be 
present on the lunar surface because of the bomhardment 
by meteorite type of material during geologic time and 
probably during the terminal stage of the formation of 
the Earth-Moon system. One might cal! to attention that 
Ureys model for the Moon, as a primary object which 
developed substantial masses of iron-nickel below its 
surface (Ref. 121 is of precisely the nature needed to 
produce substantia! masses of iron-nickel in the walls 
of a large crater such as Alplsonsus. If the primitive Moon 
had a layer of iron-nickel at some unknown but, let us 
assume, short distance below the surface, then a massive 
collision such as that required to produce Alphonsus 
could well have lifted metallic iron-nickel from beneath 
the surface and left some masses distributed on the high 
areas of the crater walls. 

There is a question as to whether or not the smooth 
areas within Alphonsus and neighboring craters, in 
patches within the crater walls and in the neighborhood 
of the craters, are lava flows, as many undoubtedly be- 
lieve. As Gold remarked some 10 years ago, and as 
mentioned earlier, it seems odd that lava flows should 
have come up through all of this region of the Moon 
within craters, between craters, and in small areas in 
crater vails and outside them, and have left smooth lava 
flows sometimes apparently with approximately the same 
level as the large crater floor and sometimes with markedly 
different levels in the smooth areas. This theory assumes 
a very substantial volcanic activity, which, as explained 
in the introduction to this Part, seems improbable on 
energetic grounds. There are other reasons for question- 
ing this interpretation. For example, photograph B74 
(Fig. 7) shows a smooth dark area in the crater wall 
region at the right and, as a marter of fact, at tl»e south 
end, a !•«* leaving this region and extending southward 
to the crater floor. When I first saw this picture as it 
was being transmitted during the flight, it occurred to 
me that the dark patch might be the bottom of a dried-up 
lake and that the line at the south was the path of the 
overflow. Almost immediately thereafter, however, this 
initial explanation did not seem very probable, one of the 
reasons being that lower overflow regions might have 
existed through other paths from the postulated lake-bed 
area. But after a number of months of consideration, I 
am convinced that the postulate that such smooth areas 
as the one in question are indeed the bottoms of dried-up 
lake beds is probably just as reasonable as the postulate 
of lava flows, if not more so. On B35 (Fig. 8), for example, 
there are other areas in this region that might be dis- 
cussed on a similar basis. 


The high flat area on the western wall of Alphonsus, 
which Mr. Whitaker facetiously labeled "Lake Titicaca" as 
the pictures were arriving, is shown in A81 (Fig. 9) and 
neighboring pictures. This elevated smooth area on 
the western wall seems to have a slight rim around it 
on the east side and a higher wall in the west, and 
possibly an overflow region in the shadow toward the 
north. The area is approximately I Mr km above the floor 
of the crater. Is it not astonishing that a lava flow' would 
come up through the broken and fragmented materials 
of the walls to a high level and not find some crevasses, 
some openings through the material of the crater wall to 
a lower level? It strikes me that the explanation of "Lake 
Titicaca" as a lava flow' is unreasonable and that the 
possibility’ that it is indeed the remains of a temporary 
lake area is worthy of consideration. 

The great crevasses within the floor of Alphonsus are, 
of course, obvious and were indicated in terrestrial pho- 
tographs, although they can be seen in much greater 
detail in the Ranger IX pictures (for example, A61 
[Fig. 9]}. There is a concentration of them near the walls, 
and most follow the walls of the crater to some extent. 
There are others that have general directions across the 
crater floor, with possibly some preferred directions, 
which, however, are not sufficiently consistent to make it 
possible to draw any important conclusions relative to 
them. 

Because of the illumination, there is always a tendency 
to sec north and south crevasses of this kind more readily 
than east and west ones, though I do find tw o such lines 
of craters on A6I (Fig. 9} in the southeast region, running 
almost due east and west. The crevasses are evidently 
collapse features of a marked kind, and they often termi- 
nate in rows of craters extending from the crevasse area. 
In some cases, they cross the central lmbrian deposit, indi- 
cating that they were formed after this deposit was laid 
down on the crater floor. Some, I am sure, will maintain 
that these crevasses are of the same character as crevasses 
due to lava flows found on the Earth; I am skeptical of 
this explanation for reasons explained in the introduction 
to this Part. The highly broken and fragmented outer 
layers of the Moon due to its terminal collisional history 
also provide an adequate explanation. Again, they might 
well be the result of the evaporation of subsurface water 
along the lines suggested by Gold, Kopal, and myself, 
especially if evaporation occurred from solid water. 
One argument against the water hypothesis is that some 
of these crevasses enter the mountainous regions, such 
as the line of craters in the northern crater walls seen 
in A6I (Fig. 9) and the prominent line of craters men- 
tioned earlier, lying to the west of Davy. A line of craters 
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such as that in A61 also indicates that the source of the 
crevasses is not entirely related to the smooth materia) 
within the crater floors regardless of it* origin or character, 
it is very likely that no particular single explanation 
will account for all of these feature s, and possibly more 
than one suggested mechanism has contributed to the 
final result. 

At this point, it is appropriate to note Alpetragius and 
its curious peak, which has puzzled people for a long 
time. Gold (Ref. 22) and MacRae (Ref. 23) have sug- 
gested that tins peak is related to the pingo phenomenon 
in regions where permafrost exists on the Earth. Of 
course, it is much larger than the usual pingo formations, 
which resemble the whole structure — crater wall and 
centra! rounded peak — in many ways. More specifically, 
the explanation suggests that in the collision which pro- 
duced Alpetragius, an opening to lower sources of water 
was produced through which water Bowed to the surface 
and froze, creating the curious rounded mass in the 
middle of the crater. I am not convinced of the validity 
of this explanation, but as far as 1 am aware, no other 
suitable explanation of this unusual peak has been of- 
fered. It just may be that it is another rare modification 
of a central peak produced by the collision phenomena 
that produced the craters on the Moon and, incidentally, 
apparently the central peaks of some of the craters an Mars. 

It should also be noted that there are ridges in the 
floor of Alphonsus to the west of the central line of 
Imbrian debris which have a predominantly northwest- 
southeast orientation. These may be related to the fall 
of the Imbrian debris, which came from the north and 
fell with a component of velocity toward the south, pos- 
sibly producing this effect. 

The P pictures and the last B and A pictures show 
regions where smooth, pillowy' masses appear in crevasses 
of moderate size (he., meters to tens of meters in width). 
These features are found in all three of the Ranger series 
of photographs. They are interpreted by Dr, Kuiper as 
conclusive evidence for the lava-flow hypothesis and for 
lava flows so recent that little dust has accumulated on 
the surface. If such lava flows are very ancient, »>.. 4,5 
billion years old, then no fragmentation of the surface 
has occurred in all geologic time. This is highly improb- 
able, for there is good reason to believe that much 
fragmentation due to micro- and macrometeorite infall, 
atomic-ion bombardment, etc., has occurred. The assump- 
tion of recent lava flows meets also with many difficulties 
when one considers the entire history of the lunar surface, 


with its superimposed craters, maria, more craters, moun- 
tainous masses, etc, I have no specific solution to this 
difficulty, but if the permafrost hypothesis emphasized 
by Gold should be correct, it may be that an explanation 
of the pillow structures will be found in some movement 
of the permafrost. 

D. Summary 

The Ranger pictures give considerable evidence sup- 
porting the view that the whole lunar surface — maria and 
terra? — consists of highly unconsolidated material. In 
the first place, because of the erosion caused by micro- 
meteorites, small macrometeorites, bombardment with 
ionized atoms from the Sun, and heat and light and 
effects, we expec t that some layer of fragmented material 
will be present. The fact that craters up to approximately 
300 or 400 m appear to be smoothed over indicates that 
this erosion may lx* at least as deep as some 20 or 40 m 
in places. 

The conclusions of Gault and Quaide, based upon their 
laboratory studies, are in accord with this general con- 
clusion. There is, however, an element not consistent 
with this view, namely, the very' smooth, rolling character 
of some of the crevasses in the lunar surface. No entirety 
satisfactory' explanation of this .consistency has oc- 
curred to the writer, but it is not certain at all that such 
features must be ascribed to lava Sows upon which there 
had Ix*en no erosional effects of any kind since they were 
formed. 

There is extensive evidence for slump features on the 
Moon. The dimple effect may indeed indicate that there 
is a hole at the bottom of the crater through which ma- 
terial drains, although I believe that this is not necessarily 
the only explanation for these objects. There are extensive 
crevasses in the maria and terrae. Large crevasses have 
been evident for years from Earth-based photographs, 
both in the smooth regions and in the mountainous re- 
gions. The Ranger pictures show many such features on 
a smaller scale. The slump features range from some 
tens of meters in size up to kilometers, with various sizes 
spanning the whole range almost continuously. These 
features are very similar in some ways to slump features 
on the Earth, mostly seen in connection with lava flows, 
although such slump features are rather small on the 
Earth, where they are due to the draining of lava from 
crusted-over channels. One of the major problems in 
ascribing the slump features on the Moon to similar 
phenomena is that it is difficult to see from what point 
the lava flowed and where it went, if it is actually lava. 
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There are extensile rows of slump features evident in the 
Banger VII, VIII, and IX pictures. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between these and the elongated fea- 
tures that may have been produced by collisions. 

Several sources for the crevasses below the surface can 
be postulated. (1) The cavities below the surface are the 
residue of such features produced by the original intense 
collisional processes that formed the surface of the Moon. 
(2) They may be due to the collapse of cavities left by 
lava flows (though I find it difficult to take this suggestion 
seriously). (3) If water was once present in the maria of 
the Moon below the surface, if it froze, and if it has 
evaporated over geologic time, it can be expected that 
great subsurface cavities and low-density material would 
exist. I feel sure that the first source of crevasses is 
present, and I am uncertain as to the others. 

It has been evident that there are marked differences 
in nature as well as appearance between the maria and 
other smooth surfaces of the Moon and the mountainous 
areas. There is, for example, the difference in color. The 
mare areas in general are darker than the mountainous 
regions. Lava flows on the Earth are generally darker 
than the areas upon which they flow; but we must keep 
in mind that terrestrial areas are subject to the effects of 
water and oxygen in the air, which produce sediments 
and eroded material of lighter color than the lava flows. 
Such effects should not be present on the Moon. The 
mountainous areas can hardly be claimed to be light for 
the same reason that sedimentary and other rocks sub- 
jected to the action of water on the Earth have a light 
character. Studies made on the effect of proton bombard- 
ment on silicate materials indicate that all such materials 
turn dark under these conditions, some more so than 
others. Possibly Gold’s suggestion of erosion from the 
mountainous masses to materials belov has some merit 
in explaining the differences in color. 

There are greater crater densities to Alphonsus than is 
generally true in the mountainous areas. The craters are 
mostly small and much more densely distributed than 
had been suspected from terrestrial photographs. The 
increased density of craters suggests to me that they are 
collapse features in many cases. In Alphonsus, at least, 
the greatly increased number of craters may be due to 
part to this effect. 

The mottled character of the crater walls of Alphonsus 
indicates some inhomogeneity of composition, with some 
material having darkened less than other material. These 
are markedly brighter peaks than have been referred to, 


which indicates that they erode less rapidly than neigh- 
boring material and have remained as rather definite 
projections on the tops of certain mountainous areas. 
Since, according to all suggested theories of the origin 
of the Moon, iron-nickel should be present on the lunar 
surface, it seems likely that these stronger masses consist 
of such material. Indeed, the mottled character of the 
mountainous crater walls may be due in part to this same 
composition. 

The greatest source of controversy in re gar 1 to the 
surface of the Moon is, of course, the presence of lava in 
the maria and its origin, the possible presence of finely 
divided material, and the possible presence of water 
within this material as an explanation of the great smooth 
areas. Two sources of lava have been suggested. The first 
is internal, which postulates a high-temperature interior; 
for the various reasons outlined above, this appears to 
me to be quite improbable. But it would be reasonable 
to suppose that in the early history of the Moon, as it 
was accumulating and the intense bombardment of the 
surface took place, substantial temperatures existed below 
the surface even if it were not melted. Co'lisional effects of 
solid materials of a poorly consolidated character occurring 
at moderate temperatures could well hare produced 
a considerable conversion of kinetic energy to heat energy 
and perhaps some melting. The origin of lava on the 
Moon was ascribed to the collisional processes by Gilbert 
some 72 years ago. In my early studies on this subject, I 
accepted Gilbert’s conclusions. They have been criticized 
in subsequent years by people who maintain that col- 
lisiona] processes will not produce melting. There are 
difficulties with their arguments, in that collisional pro- 
cesses on the Moon of a sufficient magnitude to produce 
the maria probably did not involve materials of uniform 
composition and of highly consolidated character; hence, 
more heat may have been produced in such collisions 
than would be expected in collisions involving uniform 
and compact mate? lals. There are also important diffi- 
culties with the origin of lava by melting deep in the lunar 
interior which, it seems to me, the proponents of the lava 
hypothesis have not tried to solve. However, I would not 
be willing to maintain that no lava flows of any kind 
have occurred on the Moon. I have thought that Mare 
Tranquiflitatis looked like a large lava flow, and I still 
do; and there are a few terminal wall effects shown in the 
Banger VIII pictures that would confirm this point of view. 

That the maria of the Moon consist of dust or frag- 
mented material is a hypothesis that goes back again to 
the early years of this century but which was brought 
forward in modern form by Gold some 10 years ago. It 
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seems to me that the processes postulated by him should 
be present to some extent. But I do believe that the great 
collisions that have produced the maria and the great 
craters of the Moon should have produced enormous 
quantities of fragmented material. Assuming temporary 
atmospheres during the enormous collisions that pro- 
duced the inaria, one would expect that substantial 
amounts of fragmented material would have fallen in 
localized areas of the lunar surface. Also, the larger col- 
lisions could well have penetrated below the outer surface 
of the Moon to regions where mixtures of gases, presum- 
ably mostly water, and solids similar to ignimbrite flows 
on the Earth could have been produced, accompanied 
by an outwelling of enormous masses of finely fragmented 
material. Such flows on the Earth are of a very acid 
character, consisting of the granitic type of material. To 
postulate that material of this kind exists on the Moon 
implies some way of producing such material by processes 
presumably similar to those that have produced them on 
Earth. It is very difficult to believe that granites, which 
are the result of active and complicated igneous processes 
on the Earth, should he present as a prominent feature 
on the surface of the Moon. But possibly finely divided 
material of nongranitie composition may have been pro- 
duced by different processes, such as the great collisions 
penetrating deep below the surface. 

It would be difficult to prove the existence of water in 
the surface regions of the Moon from the results of these 
studies. It would be equally difficult to maintain definitely 
that it is not present. Escape of the Moon from the Earth 
might well have been accomplished by some retention of 
water on its surface. We know so little about the pro- 
cesses by which water is captured on planets during their 
formation that the possible capture of water on planetary 
objects is not necessarily excluded. 


The halo craters in Alphonsus and elsewhere on the 
Moon are most readily explained as being due to the 
escape of gases from the interior which carry with them 
dust and ash-like material; the most likely gas to be 
expected is water. In fact, it is a general belief that the 
surface water of the Earth has come largely from the 
interior as a result of volcanic action. The halo craters 
do not look to me like typical Earth volcanoes, and they 
indicate a much milder type of plutonic activity than that 
characteristic of the Earth. Otherwise, I can find no 
reliable evidence from the Ranger pictures for the escape 
of water from the interior of the Moon. 

Gold’s explanation of Alpetragius’ peak being related 
to the terrestrial pingo phenomenon is interesting, but of 
course, the evidence was present before the Ranger pic- 
tures were taken. The “crater with the rocks” of the 
Ranger VII pictures may be due to a similar effect, and 
there is a second crater shown in the Ranger VII series, 
with two black dots in it, that may indicate another crater 
of this kind. However, this sort of effect is not evident in 
any of the craters of the Ranger VIII and IX series. 

Much has been learned about th<* lunar surface as a 
result of the Ranger pictures, but the interpretations are 
very controversial in character. It is to be hoped that 
actual samples of the lunar surface will be returned to 
the Earth. When this occurs, many of the postulates that 
are made in this discussion and others will be subjected to 
serious re-evaluation. A few samples taken almost at ran- 
dom on the Moon will settle the questions of whether 
differentiation of the lunar surface has occurred, whether 
granites and basalts are present, and thus, whether lava 
flows of a terrestrial type exist, and whether free water 
has had any part in shaping the surface. It is to be hoped 
that such chemical tests will be made in the future. 
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“I find no unequivocal evidence for lava flows. There is a scarcity or 
total lack of such features as broad lava shields with summit craters, 
fissure vents with lines of spatter cones, contrasting textures resulting 
from slight differences of vesieulation and oxidation, and fumarolie 
alteration in possible vent areas. Depressions thought by some workers 
to be collapsed lav a tubes are too large to be compared with terrestrial 
lava tubes. There are few if any pressure ridges, flow lines, kipukas, 
and many other features that arc also ubiquitous in lavas. 

“On the other hand, there is certainly evidence for mantle bedding 
by aerially deposited fragmental debris. It is difficult to state whether 
the debris results from collision or has been carried to the surface in 
gaseous eruptions. One would expect that if the cones were actually 
volcanic pyroclastic cones formed by gaseous eruptions, there would 
be a few recognizable lava flows coming from the same vents. These 
cones could possibly be formed by gas discharges through a thick dust 
layer without any magmatic activity. 

“In view of the present popularity of the theory that ignimbrites fill 
the maria, I have tried to find evidence for this, either pro or eon. If 
magmatic activity has resulted in volcanism on the Moon, it would 
seem that ignimbrites of rhyolitic composition would be easier to pro- 
duce than lavas of basaltic composition, provided the appropriate 
composition is available to be melted. Ignimbrites tend to produce very 
flat surfaces lacking the textural features of lava flows, and many of 
the maria fillings could well be composed of fragmental debris trans- 
ported and deposited by ‘nuees ardent es’ or ‘ash flows.’ I do not believe 
that this question can be decided on the basis of the photographs 
alone, however. 

“Many craters seem to be caused by subsidence or collapse. They 
are identical to collapse pits in volcanic regions or over large mine 
cavings. These are quite distinct in form from the more common bowl- 
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VI. PRODUCTION OF THE RANGER BLOCK III PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS* 


Ewm A. Whitaker 

l mar and Planatary laboratory 
Univnnity at Arizona 
Tucion, Arizona 


An important phase of the Ranger program is the pro- 
duction and publication of photographic prints which 
have been prepared from the original magnetic tape and 
35-mm film records. Clearly, the aim is to produce prints 
which retain as much of the original information content 
as possible, and which have not been degraded by the 
introduction of spurious details or density gradients in the 
intermediate stages. The writer has been closely associ- 
ated with the various phases of this program. 

The following Sections have been included in this 
Report in order to supply information concerning the 
procedures adopted in the production of the photographic 
editions of the Ranger VII, VIII , and IX atlases. 

A. Original Records 

In all three missions, the output of the receiving 
equipment at the Goldstone station of the Deep Space 
Instrumentation Facility was recorded simultaneously on 
magnetic tapes and on 35-mm film via two kinescopes, 
one each for Channels F and P. The kinescope recorders 


♦Final manuscript received October 29, 1965. 


possessed the added facility of being able to produce 
10-sec Polaroid prints of selected frames without inter- 
fering with the exposure of the 35-mm film. 

After the completion of each of the three missions, the 
exposed but undeveloped 35-mm films were placed in 
cans and sealed. The tape recordings were immediately 
played back through the recording apparatus without 
any change being made to the various dial settings, since 
further 35-mm films were being recorded. In the remain- 
der of this Part, the films produced during the actual 
missions are referred to as “prime” data, while those made 
subsequently by replaying tapes are termed “secondary" 
data Eastman Kodak television recording film, type 5374, 
was used in the production of both prime and secondary 
films. 

The completed secondary films were flown from Gold- 
stone to the Los Angeles area, where they were processed 
at a large commercial processing house and delivered to 
JPL for examination. Since the procedures from this point 
were slightly different for the three missions, each is 
described separately. 


■a.:; 
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8. Ranger VII 

Examination of the* secondary negative films l»y the 
Experimenter team ami JPL staff showed immediately 
that the quality of the photographs was excellent; not only 
were all densities within the optimum dynamic range of 
the film, but also the amount of electronic "noise" present 
was very small. The only apparent degradation intro- 
duced by the tape recorder was due to '‘jitter” caused 
by slight fluctuations in tape speed, this, in turn, caused 
a slight lengthwise displacement of consecutive TV scan 
lines, which are manifested as small ripples in the images 
of the fiducial marks (Fig. la). The same marks as 
recorded on the prime film are, of course, undistorted 
(Fig. lb). 

The spatially variable sensitivities of the vidieon targets 
over their exposed areas caused considerable shading in 
the photographic images; this effect may be seen in Fig. 2, 
which illustrates the appearance of typical portions of 
both F- and P-ehannel films at natural scale. The con- 
siderable difference in density between the A-, P. r , and 
P» ' amera frames on the one hand, and the B-, P r , and 
P camera frames on the other is due to widely differing 
earner- -ensitivities. These differences in sensitivity were 
deliberately introduced in order to minimize the possi- 
bility of gross under or overexposure. 


(a) 



For the preparation of press-release photographs, ten 
representative frames were chosen from the secondary 
films, and prints were made by direct enlargement. 
Considerable “hand-dodging” was required in this process 
in order to remove as much as possible of the density 
gradients. The prints v.ere then photogtaphed at natural 
scale, and the 8 X 10-in. negatives so produced were used 
to prepare, by contact printing, the large number of press 
kits required. 

On the strength of the good photographic quality of the 
secondary films, the two prime films were processed in a 
similar manner (to a gamma of 1.4). Next, two positive 
films were made from each of the prime negative films, 
using Kodak type 5235 fine-grain panchromatic film in a 
continuous-motion contact printer. In this case, the films 
were developed to a gamma of 1,0. A pair (one for the F 
and one ior the P channel) cf these master positive prime 
films was then used to prepare a number of duplicate 
negative prime films, which were later distributed to the 
Experimenters and certain collaborating establishments. 

Comparison of the prime positive film with one of the 
duplicate negatives prepared from it revealed a very small 
reduction in image quality, due to he nature of the 
process. A small number of frames showed a slightly 


(b) 
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Fig. 1 . Portion of a Konger VII A-camera frame, illustrating (a) the small distortions due to 
recording on magnetic tape as compared with (bl the prime film data. 
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Fig. *. Lost lew frames of Hanger VII duplicate negative prime films, shown at 
natural scale. (Tap, F-channel images; bottom, P-channel images.) 


greater degradation, apparently due to imperfect contact, 
hut these were considered acceptable. Image jitter in the 
secondary negatives was considered more objectionable 
than this slight degradation therefore, the decision was 
made to use- the prime 1 material, preferably the 1 master 
positive film, to produce the photographic atlases. 

i. Size and Form of the Atlases 

Because* ot the consistently high quality of the 1 
R anger VII photographs. Dr, Kuipe>r recommended that 
all the F-channel data he* published, with the P-channel 
data to lie 1 reviewed at a later date. This recommendation 
was accepted. It was also deemed desirable to have a 
nuinber of comple te A-tainera atlases prepare*el in time 
for the XU General Assembly of the International Astro- 
nomical Union, to be held in Hamburg from August 25 
to September 3, 1964 . 

It was agreed that for these atlases, an image size 
slightly smaller than 8 in. (20 cm) square, similar to that 
used for the press kits, would lie optimum. In order to 
avoid Retting fingerprints on the image area during 
norma! handling, it was decided to use II X 14-in. photo- 
graphic paper. For durability, each print would be 
mounted on a linen backing, and each atlas, consisting of 
approximately 200 unbound prints and an accompanying 
explanatory text, would be housed in a strong cardboard 
box provided with a s. e-opening flap secured with 
snap fasteners. 


2. Production of the A-Camera Atlas 

Because roughly 100 to 200 atlases would lx 1 required, 
production by direct enlargement was excluded. There- 
fore, a set of 8 X 10-in negatives had to he prepared from 
which contact prints could lx 1 made. This involved one 
or two intermediate steps, for which several alternative 
methods were available. Removal of the vidieon-produced 
density gradient from each frame presented the 1 most 
difficult problem. Since a Log-E-Tronics automatic dodg- 
ing enlarger was available at JPL. it was decided to use 
this instrument to deal with the shading problem. Accord- 
ingly, the film holder was modified to accommodate 
35-min film and supplied with a piece of anti-Newton-ring 
glass to prevent buckling of the film. 

One of the prime master positive films was used, and 
enlargements of each A-catnera frame were made on 
8 X 10-in. sheets of Kodak Plus X film. The full dodging 
capability of the enlarger had to he used in order to 
remove the shading; this entailed exposure times of the 
order of 80 sec for each of the 199 frames. 

Contact prints were made from these negatives using 
a Morse contact printer, which permitted further shading 
control by means of lamps that could be switched off 
selectively. The photographs were printed on Du Pont 
Varigam paper because it was readily available and 
had the correct contrast characteristics for use with the 
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argon lamps of the printer. Fifty sets of prints were 
produced at JPL under the partial supervision of Lunar 
and Planetary Laboratory staff. 

After the decision had btx*n reached to make 150 aliases 
in all, the production of the remaining iOO copies was 
undertaken by a commercial photography house situate;! 
close to the University of Arizona in Tucson. This per- 
mitted close supervision of tlu production of the prints. 

3. Production of the 3-Camera Atlas 

Because the automatic dodging of the Log-E-Tronies 
enlarger had reduced the visibility of lunar rays in many 
A-atlas frames, it was decided to use a somewhat different 
technique in the case of the B-c amen: frames. Experi- 
mentation showed sh.it the shading could lx* almost 
entirely nullified by the penumbra! effects of two small, 
opaque screen. placed below the 1 lens of the enlarger. 
As before, the prims* master positive film was used, hut 
enlargements were made on S v 10-in. sheets of Estar- 
base Kodak Commercial film through a good-quality 
Leitz enlarger. The films were developed to a gamma 
compatible with that of the Morse printer and Varigain 
paper setup used before. 

The 150 sets of 200 prints each were* made ; t the same 
commercial photography house in Tucson and under the 
same dose supervision as the A-eamera prints. 

4. Production of the P-Camera Atlas 

The P cameras recorded a total of about 970 usable 
frames, each containing four images. Because of the large 
number of pictures recorded in a relatively short time, 
there was considerable redundancy of information, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages, in which the apparent image 
motion is virtually undetectable from frame to frame. 
The fact that the P-eamera fields of view fell close to the 
overlap of the A- and B-camera fields meant even further 
redundancy. However, an examination of the material 
showed that the P frames provided valuable confirmatory 
evidence of several lunar-surface formations, and that 
certain formations were shown better or more completely 
by these cameras. Since not less than 150 prints would 
he required for good coverage without excessive redun- 
dancy, it was again decided to make a 200-print atlas; 
190 of these would he selected from the prime film, with 
the remaining 10 being prints of the last 10 frames pre- 
pared by a digitized technique by which distortions, 
reticle marks, and coherent and noncoherent noise could 
be removed. 


Examination of the master positive film revealed a 
systematic luss of definition in the P,- and P 4 -camera 
photographs of each alternate frame; this was clearly 
causer! by slow movement, in one direction only, of the 
exposing shutters. Choice of frames was therefore limited 
to those with the best definition, up to the point at which 
even frame was included. 

It was found that by selecting the frames on the basis 
of an increase in scale of approximately 2 . 5 %, it was 
possible to represent the entire P-eamera 'cries by about 
ISO frames. A preliminary choice was therefore made 
using this criterion. Careful examination of the film 
bowed that the quality of the P r and P -camera images 
varied from frame to frame due to the effects of coherent 
noise (caused by extraneous radio frequencies) and ran- 
dom noise (caused by the mechanical jarring occasioned 
by the operation of the shutters of other cameras). Figure 3 
illustrates the maximum ia.c) and minimum .!> <L effects 
of this interference. The preliminary choice was therefore 
modified to include frames in which the interference was 
small and the* P - and P, -camera images were optimum. 
An additional slight modification was made to provide 
better coverage of the crater Bonpland f J. 

After the decision was made to use the same format for 
the P-eamera atlas as for the A- and B-camera atlases, 
and also to preserve the image* order as it appeared on the 
original film, the production of the 190 contact negative 
films was undertaken at the Lunar and Planetary* Labora- 
tory. Enlargements were made on 8 X 10-in. sheets of 
Kodak <>>mme«*ciai film as before, using the prime 
master positive film in the same I . i? * 35-nmi enlarger. 
Because of the differences in the densities of the P,- and 
P. camera images from those of the P and P, eameras. con- 
siderably different exposure times were required for these 
pairs t:i produce comparable densities in the negatives. 
A limited degree of hand dodging was applied to the 
P, and P images in order to reduce the small amount 
of shading present. 

Negatives of the last ten frames were also prepared by 
the JPL staff, hut in this instance, their digital-computer 
technique was used to remove fiducial marks, noise, and 

Fig. 3. Representative Ranger VII P-camera frames, 
illustrating image degradation: (a) P, frame with 
electronic interference, ibl P, frame with mini- 
mum electronic interference. Id P, frame with 
mechanical interference. Id) P, frame with 
minimum mechanical but seme 
electronic interference. 
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distortions. The 150 sets of contact prints were prepared 
from these 200 negatives by the same commercial pho- 
tographers who made the A and B prints, under the 
usual LPL superv ision. 

5. Discussion of the Atlases 

As mentioned earlier. tb«* attempt was made to present 
as much pictorial detail as possible in the photographs. 
Since photographic pajxr does not possess the dynamic 
range of films, photometric distortion was introduced in 
some of the prints which had large density variations 
from the mean. Clearly, some photometric distortion had 
to Ik* introduced into those* frames in order to retain 
detail. For example, on shee t 1 of the A atlas, the density 
of the formation Deslandres. hutted at the terminator 
in the lower riaht comer, is little different from that of 
Mare Hnmoriirn in the lower left corner. At the time the 
photograph was taken, however, the former was consid- 
erably darker than the* latter. Users of the atlases should 
therefore not make brightness comparisons from the 
prints. In addition, as has already lieen pointed out. the 
contrast between the lunar ray elements in A-atlas frame's 
160-199 was reduced hv the l.og-E-Tronics automatic- 
dodging enlarger. (Persons wishing to make a study of 
these* rays should obtain a film copy of the* F-channel 
data and prepare their own enlargements.! 

Although it was possible to equalize densities over large- 
areas, if was impossible to do so over small areas. Thus, 
in B athes frame 85, for instance, the right inner walls of 
at least ten craters are completely white, whereas in the 
original master positive film, these brightly illuminated 
walls actually display detail, fn B frames 179-193, the 
images of the four bright craters passing through the field 
were sufficiently large to allow longer exposure through 
a hole in a piece of cardboard during the production of 
the printing negatives. Despite this, the appearance o! 
these craters in the atlas sheets is still not considered opti- 
mum. Similar conditions prevail in certain P-atlas sheets. 

Since all photographic paper stretches considerably 
more in one direction than the other during the drying 
process, and the paper manufacturers cut the paper in 
either direc tion, all atlas prints suffer from an elongation 
in either the horizontal or the vertical direction. (Users 
making measurements should bear this in mind, and 
should also remember that the photographs represent 
electronic, not optical, images, and suffer slight distor- 
tions in small areas, from frame to frame.) 


C. Ranger VIII 

The plan for data recording on this mission was basi- 
cally the same as for the previous one. However, in the 
case of Ranger VIII the Pioneer site at Goldstone was 
also made available for the preparation of magnetic tapes, 
and the brightness and contrast settings of the film 
recorder were different from those used for the previous 
mission. 

For the purposes of quick examination and the pro- 
duction of press-release sets, the magnetic tapes were 
played back through a link recorder at the Space Flight 
Operations Facility at JPL in Pasadena. Although this 
method produced quick results, it was know n that some 
of the finer detail would be lost, ami that spurious bright 
edges would In* produced on one side of all dark regions 
(e.g., reticle marks ami miter shadows). Eight represent- 
ative frames were chosen for the press kits and prepared 
as before. Unfortunately, the photographs, intended only 
for immediate and temporary use. have been reproduced 
in the literature. Figure 4a illustrates a portion of one of 
these prints, while 4b was prepared directly from a sec- 
ondary negative film made on the Goldstone film recorder. 

Because of the higher contrast settings for this mission, 
and also because of the early camera turn-on, the initial 
frames of both the secondary film and the prime negative 
film were considerably overexposed. Additional secondary 
films were prepared with a lower gain setting; this 
removed the overexposure, but the finer detail was lost. 

At the time of writing, a firm decision has not been 
reached on which films to use to prepare the S X 10-in. 
printing negatives. The overexposure of much of the 
prime film precluded the use of the prime master positive, 
which was prepared from it for this purpose. It was there- 
fore decided to use two secondary negative films to pro- 
duce the printing negatives, the one with the high-gain 
setting for the later frames and the other for the earlier 
frames; the actual point of changeover has not yet been 
determined. The printing negatives will be made by the 
JPL Photography Section, using a Durst enlarger. 
Dodging will be accomplished by means of the two- 
opaque-screens technique already described. The positive 
transparencies so produced will be used to prepare the 
contact printing negatives in a normal contact printer. 

Fig. 4. Portion of Hanger VIII B- cam era frame, 
illustrating <ol poorer quality of press-release 
photograph as compared with <b) photo- 
graph prepared from tape playback film. 
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Printing of the atlas sheets will lx» undertaken In the 
same commercial photographers in Tuc son that prepared 
the Ranker V!! atlases, under dose supervision In the 
LPL staff. 

As noted already, the decision to reproduce the entire 
Ranger Vll F-ehanne! as well as much of the P-ehunnel 
material was made Ix*eause of the consistently excellent 
quality of the data and the fact that this was the first 
successful mission of the Ranger Program. However, it 
was never intended that tlx* entire material from Rangers 
VI 11 and IX would lx* published in atlas form, but rather 
that a representative selection should he made. An exam- 
ination of both the Ranger VIII and IX films indicated 
that a total of between 150 and 200 frames from all three 
series (he.. A, B, and Pi would lx* adequate for each 
mission It was decided that the boxes should lx- of the 
same- size as those used for the Ranger Vll atlases but 
that, to facilitate the handling of the prints, each atlas 
would lx* divided into several sections, and the sections 
placed in individual folders, in order that the boxes could 
accommodate the extra thickness of the folder, the atlases 
were limited to 170 prints 

The Ranger Vll l mission produced about 270 each 
A- and E-camera frames and 1850 P frames. Because no 
terminal maneuver was performed, no nesting sequences 
were taken by any of the cameras, although, of course, 
there was considerable overlap o' all frames except for 
the last three P images. Thus, the areas covered by the 
photographs were long and wedge-shaped. (See Figs. 10 
and 11.) 

The earlier A frames were taken under moderately high 
solar illumination, and (as was anticipated) were poorer 
fit definition than good Earth-based photographs. The 
changeover occurred at alx>ut the 190th frame, the last 80 
being better in definition than good Earth-based photo- 
graphs. Almost the entire B series was superior in defini- 
tion to Earth-based photographs, while only the last 15 
P frames equalled or exceeded the last A and B frames. 
The final choice of frames was therefore made as follows: 

A camera: 

Frames 1-190, 5 frames chosen at about 

33% scale increase between frames. 

Frames 191-220, 5 frames chosen at about 

10% scale increase between frames. 

Frames 221-270, every frame. 

TOTAL, 60 frames. 


R camera: 

Frames 1-220, 40 frames chosen at about 
7.5% scale increase between frames. 

Frames 221-270. every frame. 

TOTAL, 90 frames. 

P cameras: 

Last 15 frame's, plus 5 others selected be- 
cause of useful coverage of interesting 
lunar formations. 

TOTAL, 20 frames. 

CHAS'D TOTAL for all cameras, 170 frames. 

0. Ranger IX 

The processes for recording the Ranger IX photo- 
graphic data were similar to those employed for the 
Ranger VI 1 1 mission, with the additional facility of prime 
data recording on film and in Polaroid prints at the 
Pioneer site at Coldstone. Furthermore, a microwave link 
established between Coldstone and Pasadena permitted 
froth tape recording and real-time viewing of the F- 
c hannel frames as they were received. The slow scans of 
the A and B cameras were converted into stationary 
kinescope pictures by means of a special scan converter, 
and the images were relayed live over the national 
commercial television networks. 

The magnetic tapes recorded at JPL in Pasadena via 
the microwave link from Coldstone were placed back 
through the link recorder, whose performance had !>een 
considerably improved since the previous mission, and 
preliminary prints were pre pared for examination by the 
Experimenters and release to the press. Eight representa- 
tive frames were selected for the press-release kits and 
reproduced in the usual manner. 

Contact copies of the prime negative films were made 
as before, but a step process was used on this occasion to 
eliminate relative motion during exposure of the frames. 
Duplicate negative films were subsequently prepared 
from these positives by the same process and distributed 
to the Experimenters and other concerned members of 
the Ranger team, and secondary negative films were 
again made by replaying the magnetic tapes. Examination 
of the prime duplicate negative films and the secondary 
negative films showed the latter to be slightly better in 
quality than the former, although the difference was very 
small, It was decided to use the secondary films to prepare 
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the atlas pi ints in order to avoid possible degradation of 
some of the frames by the two extra photographic pro- 
cesses involved in producing the prime duplicate negative 
films. The JPL Photography Section prepared 8 X 10-in. 
film positives and made er'.tr "merits of selected frames 
onto 8 X 10-in. shet*s of DuPont Commercial film 
("Cronar" base! hy means of a Durst enlarger. As before, 
the two-screen dodging technique was used for the 
F-channel frames, and differential exposure times were 
employed for the P.-P and P ~P, image pairs. Printing 
negatives were made from the positives hy direct contact 
printing, and contact prints an* being prepared in Tucson 
under the supervision of the writer. 

The Ranger IX mission produced about 220 each A- 
and B-camera frames and 1340 P frames. The terminal 
maneuver aligned the nominal average camera axis with 
the terminal velocity vector, ensuring complete nesting 
of the A frames, partial nesting of the B frames, am* 
nesting of the last P frames. Coverage of the lunar surface 
was therefore more restricted than in either of the 
previous missions. 

Comparison of the Ranger IX materia! with the well- 
known. high-quality lunar photographs taken with the 
Mt, Wilson 100-in. telescope in September 1919 under 
similar illumination conditions showed that comparable 
definition occurred at about the 1.30th frame for the 
A camera, the remaining 90 being superior. AH except the 
first few B-camera frames were of superior definition. 
Comparison of the P frames with the last two or three 
F frames showed that only the last 12 P frames were 
equal to, or better than, the F frames. None of the earlier 
P frames contained better detail than the F-channel 
frames, because the larger fields of view of the F cameras 
permitted any given lunar surface features to lx? photo- 
graphed from a viewpoint closer than that of the 


P cameras. The final choice of frames was therefore made 
as follows: . .. 

A camera. 

Frames 1-168, 18 frames chosen at 7.6% 

scale increase between frames. 

Frames 169-220, every frame. 

TOTAL. 70 frames. 

B camera: 

Frames 1-165, 33 frames chosen at 3.8% 

scale increase Ixiween frames. 

Frames 166-220, every frame. 

TOTAL, 88 frames. 

P cameras. 

Last 12 frames. 

GRAND TOTAL for all cameras, 170 frames, 

f . Discussion of the Ranger VIII and IX Atlases 

Since, at the time* of writing, only the Ranger IX A- 
camera atlas has been prepared, it is not possible to 
present a specific discussion of the material. However, 
the same general remarks concerning density equaliza- 
tion, lack of detail in bright highlights, differential paper 
stretching, etc., apply to these atlases as to the Ranger VII 
atlases. 

The areas of he lunar surface covered by the Ranger 
VII, VIII, and IX atlas prints are shown in Figs. 5-15. 
Figures 9, 12, and 15 indicate the relationship between 
the last F and P frames for each mission. 


Fig. 5. Earth-based lunar photograph, illustrating 
coverage by Ranger VII A -cam era frames 1 and 
150 and impact point. (Curved lines in this 
and in Figs. (r-&, 1 0, 1 1 , 1 3, and 1 4 are 
loci of coiners outlining total area 
photographed.) 
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FI 9 . 13. Earth-based lunar photograph, illustrating coverage by Ranger IX A-camera frames 1,12, and 50. 
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